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MADAM, 


TRE »approbation with which you 
have been pleaſed to honour this little 
woRK, and the hope that it may be 
of ſome utility to thoſe young perſons - 
of our ſex, who are as yet unac- 
quainted with the sTuDyY of MyrHo- 
LOGY, have been my principal induces 
ments for making it public. Tou are 
well acquainted with the "motives that 
engaged me to attempt a compilation of 
this nature. Convinced that a Know- 
ledge of what have been the ſuperſtitions 
and fables of the Ancients is abſolutely 
neceſſary, in order to comprehend moſt 
of the ſubjects of por RY, PAIN TIN O, &c. 
I felt chat education muſt be imnperfect 
from which this ſtudy is excluded; yet 
1 was embarraſſeg what books ta make 
| choice 


(2) 
choice of for the inſtruction of my pu- 
pils. I knew of none which I could 
with propriety put into their hands, ſince 
I had not met with any on the ſubject, 


at leaſt any ſuch as could give them all 


the information I wiſhed, and which were 

not liable to the ſame objection, I mean 
the indecencies they abound with. Theſe 
conſiderations, as you know, Madam, 


prompted me to attempt this work, though 
at firſt with a ſole view of being myſelf 


the better enabled to fulfil the duties of 
the truſt which you had confided to me, 


a and of neglecting nothing which ap- 


peared to me worthy the attention of 
one who undertakesthe important charge 
of EDucaTION. In this compilation 
it has been my care to obviate the above 


; objection, by rejecting, as much as it de- 


pended on me to do, what I have found 


exceptionable in books of this kind, and 


at the ſame time to give a clear and diſ- 
tinct account of all the principal ezR- 


 SONAGES and EVENTS of the razv- 


rovs HISTORY, Tou, as well as others 
| of 


EE EE LES i. 


e 
of my friends, have judged it might be- 
come more generally uſeful than I had 


at firſt imagined, or intended; I there- 
fore offer it to the Public, and if it ſhould 


meet with any ſucceſs, it is to the en- 


couragement and aſſiſtance you have 
given me, that I am indebted for it. I 
cannot help feeling, on this occaſion, the 
timidity natural te a perſon unaccuſ- 
tomed to ſtand forth in ſo conſpicuous 
a light, and perhaps too unequal to the 
undertaking ; but however unſucceſsful 
this attempt may prove, I ſhall eſteem 
myſelf gratified by the generous pro- 
tection granted it by you, and by being 
permitted to make this public profeſſion 
of the perfect Reſpect, Gratitude, and 
Attachment with which I am, 
| Mapa, 
* Your much obliged and 
Moſt obedient Servant, 


MART MONSIGNY, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


As an introduction to this work, it may not 
be improper to give my young readers ſome 


account of the  offgin and progreſs of idolatry. 


We learn from facred hiſtory, that manind 
degenerated very early from the worſhip of the 


God!: they were, for thett- ctimes, deprived of 


that knowledge of him which had at firſt been 


Amplanted in their mizds by himſelf.” Thus 


abandoned to the guidance of their own weak: 
reaſon arid'vaire imaginations, they ſunk by de- 


gtees into univerſal deptavity, and their enor- 


mities became fo great, as to provoke their 


Almight Cteitor to deſttoy he” world Which 
he Had formed, how jy 
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they were not without ſome kind of religious 


. worſhip ; but being chiefly occupied by thoſe 


cares which were neceſſary to the preſervation 
of their exiſtence, they were incapable of diſ- 
tinguiſhing, in the connexion and harmony of 


the different parts. of the univerſe, the power, 


wiſdom, and goodneſs of its great Author. 
They had. no idea of one only God, the Creator 
of all things, preſent in all places, and exiſting 


eternally by his own power. Ignorance gave 


birth to ſuperſtition, and ſuperſtition produced 
fear and idolatry. Unable. to penetrate into 
the cauſes of events which they. ſaw and expe- 
rienced, and more ſenſibly affected by the evils 
which they ſuffered, than bythe good which they 
enjoyed; they began to conceive there muſt be 


ſome ſecret power above them, ſome Divinity, 
| Whoſe protection and favour it was neceſſary to 


implore. Sacrifices were offered to this unknown 


object of their adoration, which they worſhiped 


with more dread than affection, and which they 
began to repreſent under various ſorms, ac- 
cording | to the different ideas they entertained of 
him, and frequently it was under- thoſe of the 
"moſt noxious, and even of the vileſt of animals. . 
In ſome parts of Greece, as well as in Egypt, it 
Was the figure of a ſerpent, and ſometimes the 
en itſelf, which they ſe Choice of for 

their 
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their protector. They believed it poſſeſſed of- 
ſuperĩor intelligence, becauſe, ſeeing that it 
ſometimes changed its ſkin, they imagined it 
had the power of maintaining itſelf in perpe- 
tual youth, and was therefore immortal. Many 
other animals, inſects, and even inanimate 
things, were regarded with religious veneration, 
particularly among the Egyptians. Their prin- 
cipal divinity was the God Apis, v hich was no 
other than an ox, and which they "worſhiped 
with great ſolemnity. He had a ſuperb temple 
in the city of Memphis, and a great number 
of prieſts who offered incenſe on his alta. 

Thoſe who inhabited the ſea- coaſts, obſerv- 
ing the tides overflow their ſhores at the full 
moon, believed the moon to be the cauſe 
of what happened at the times of its different 
* phaſes, and looked up to it as a powerful Deity, 
The Aſiatics adored the ſtars, and the Chal- 
deans, before the firſt Zoroaſter, rendered ho- 
mage to the Sun, as the Peruvians have ſince 
done in another hemiſphere. This error muſt 
have been very natural to man, ſince it has had fo 
many ſectators both in Aſia and America. That 
glorious luminary which animates all nature, 
| ſeemed to claim his gratitude for the benefits it 
diſpenſed, and of which they imagined it to bo 
277 a 3 the 
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the ſole author. In effect, it is not extraordi- 
nary, that different nations ſhould have imbibed 
the ſame prejudices, with reſpect to ſuch things | 
as affect the ſenſes, and ſtrike the imagination. 
Thus the noiſe, the effects of thunder, were 
attributed to the power of a ſuperior 5 
mhabitant of the air. 


It is not fo natural to make a God of a Man, 
whom we have ſeen. born like ourſelves, ſuffer 
like ourſelves, all the miſeries to which human 
nature is liable, in fine, die, and become food 
for worms; yet this happened with almoſt all 
nations, after the revolution of many ages. 
Ninus, king of the Aſſyrians, is ſaid to have 
eſtabliſhed this kind of worſhip, in honour of 
his father Belus, or Nimrod, grandſon of Noah, 
and founder of the city of Babylon. To render 
bis name immortal, Ninus cauſed a ſtatue of 
him to be made, and commanded his ſubjects 
to pay the ſame reverence to it, as they would 
have done to Belus, if ſtill alive; ordaining 
lkewiſe, that this ſtatue ſhould be a ſanctuary 
for offenders, and that it ſhould not be lawful to 
force them from it to puniſhment, 80 great 
was the veneration which this priyilege pro- 
cured to the memory of the dead prince, that 
he vue helieved immortal, and therefore wor- 
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ſhiped as a God under the name of Bel. A 
magnificent temple was built for him at Baby- 
lon, and dedicated with many ſacrifices in the 
two thouſandth year of the world, This, ac- 
cording 1 to, many writers, was the commence- 
ment of idolatry; 3. and the Bel. of the Aſſyrians, 
was afterwards the Jupiter of. the Greeks and 
ee From this peſtilential ſource, the 
contagion diffuſed itſelf into almoſt all parts of 
the world, and every nation had its Gods, A 
man who had performed great actions, who had 
xendered. important ſervices to his country, was 
deified after his death, and there was _ 
2 young warrior of diſtinguiſhed valour, who was 
not reputed. the ſon of a God. Thus Bacchus, 
| Perſeus, Hercules, Kc. were accounted ſons of 
Jupiter, and Alexander the Great was more 
vain of this title, which | he obtained from the 
Oracle of Jupiter- Ammon, than of all his con- 
queſts. Princes, actuated by a falſe ambi- 
tion, and an: inordinate love of fame, in order 
to, perpetuate their. names to, future ages, and 
to obtain divine honours, cauſed ſtatues of them- 
ſelves to be made; and ſuch was the ſervile flat- 
tery of ſubjects, that they ſerupled not to erect 
altars to them, on which they offered incenſe as 
to their Gods, and this ene while they 
RI ings, N Yom 
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The femals Deities were not leſs numerous 
than thoſe of the other ſex, Semiramis was 
worſhiped by the Aſſyrians, and Iſis by the 
Egyptians. Many of ow" Goddeſſes were 
eſteemed equal in power to any of the Gods 
except Jupiter alone, who was regarded : as bo- 
Preme over Gods and b 


When Arts and ſciences began to prevail, 
and a taſte for elegant and beautiful compoſi- 
tions had diſplayed itſelf among mankind, the 
Poets (particularly Homer) embelliſhed theſe. 
| fictions, and encreaſed their credit; by their 
lively deſcriptions” and "harmonious numbers. 
They aſſigned to each Deity his particular attri- 
kutes and functions; they recorded the actions 
of Gods and Heroes, and celebrated their 
praiſes, yet ſo far were many of thoſe actions 
from meriting praiſe, that they would have dif- 
graced men. Not only human weakneſſes, but 
- the moſtſhocking vices, were attributed to theſe 

ſuppoſed Divinities and the immortal Gods, 

whoſe province they believed it to reward vir- 
tue, and to puniſh crimes, inſtead of being 
themſelves held up as patrons of purity and 
perfeQtion, were repreſented as ſubje& to hu- 
man paſſions, and capable of committing the 

_-moſt indecent actions. Such examples were 
| ths nat 
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INTRODUCTION, vn 
not ealculated to correct the degenerate nature 
of man, or to animate him with reſolution and 
firmneſs to combat againſt the ſeductions of plea- 
ſure, or the tyranny of the paſſions. If we reftect 

upon the miſerable gloom of ignorance and ſu- 
perſtition with which the world was overſpread 
in thoſe early ages, we ſhall no longer wonder 
at the enormities that were committed in it, and 
we ſhall be more inclined to commiſerate the 
blindneſs of thoſe idolators, than to condemn 
them for what was the natural effect of that 
blindneſs, But what is truly worthy our ad- 
miration, is the many bright examples of moral 
rectitude and of heroic virtue which even thoſe 
times produced. Hiſtory has tranſmitted to us 


the names and deeds of men of every rank and 


denomination in the pagan world, which Chriſ- 


tians need not bluſh to imitate. There we read 


of kings who were the protectors and fathers 
of their people; of citizens, who facrificed 


_ their own intereſts, their reſentments, nay, even 


their lives to the public good; of wiſe legiſla- 
tors, who laboured ſincerely and effectually to 


promote the happineſs of mankind, and of phi. 
Joſophers, whoſe ſtudies were all directed to 


the ſame object. Some of theſe laſt, endued 
with extraordinary powers of reaſoning, and ſu- 


perior to prejudice, ſeem to have been almoſt 
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capable of breaking the ſhackles of idolatry, 
and of piercing the dark cloud which prevented 
men from knowing and adoring their Creator. 
To the comprehenſive mind of a Socrates and 
A; Plato, every object in nature announced a 
Being infinitely wiſe and juſt, ſupreme in power, 
tranſcendent in goodneſs, eternal, and unchange- 


able. The firſt of theſe, and the greateſt of all 
| philoſophers, was accuſed of making innova- 


tions in the religion of the Greeks, and of ri- 
diculing the multitude of Gods which the Athe- 


nians worſhiped, For this crime he was con- 
dernned to drink hemlock. The compoſure 


with which he met death, has been much cele- 
brated, though this was the reſult, not of his 
ſuperior genius and extenſive knowledge, but 


of his irreproachable life and exemplary. virtue. 


He converſed with his diſciples (who attended 
him in his priſon), and continued to inſtruct 
them to his laſt moments. He reproved their 
exceſs, of ſorrow, on his account, and when one 
of them was. expreſſing, his grief at the hardneſs 
of his fate in that he was to ſuffer, though in- 
nocent, the philoſopher replied, Would you 
then have me die guilty ? Socrates died about 
r che e year of 
his age. ie 49%) ernie 
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Such examples among Pagans are proper to 


animate the zeal of Chriſtians. If nature and 


reaſon, unaided by revelation, could operate 


thus happily, what ought not we to perform ?. 


The peruſal of the following pages may like - 
wiſe ſuggeſt ſome uſeful reflections, and be at- 
tended with more ſolid advantage than it ſeems 
at firſt to promiſe. 'Even the Study of the Hea- 
then Mythology may teach us to ſet a higher 
value upon our pure religion; for, while we 
conũder theſe abſurd fictions, and deplore the 
condition of thoſe who were educated in the 
belief of them, and born as it were ſlaves to 
folly and extravagance, muſt we not be filled 
with that gratitude which a ſenſe of the ineſti- 
mable bleſſings we enjoy ſo naturally inſpires 
towards him, who is tbe fountain of light, and 
the author of all good who has at length vouch= 
ſafed to diffipate thoſe clouds of error; and 
brightly to illuminate the path which he has 
deſtined us to tread ? 


11 muſt not be nd that all the Deities, 
and other perſonages, whoſe names and actions 
are found in the fabulous hiſtory, are abſolutely 
fctitious. Many of them had a real exiſtence, 


though a very different one from that which is 


3 They were either 


i Princes 
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Princes, Generale of Armies, or other perſons 
whoſe lives and characters were diſtinguiſhed 
by extraordinary events or great exploits. The 
memory of ſuch men was perpetuated, and their 
actions celebrated with enthuſiaſm and much 
exaggeration, till (as has been already obſerved) 
they were at length regarded as more than hu- 
nw, and aan as divine. 


The Deities worſhiped by the Romans 
were divided into three ranks or claſſes, The 
firſt claſs was that of the ſuperior or ſele& 
Gods, 'which' were honoured with the higheſt 
degree of adoration, becauſe they were believed 
to be eminent in power and glory above the 
others, and to prefide more particularly over 


the affairs of chis world: twelve of theſe were 


called Cmſenters, becauſe in affairs of great im- 
portance they were admitted by Jupiter into 


his council. Six bf them were males, and ſix 


females. Their names were as folldws: Ju- 
piter, Apollo, Mercury, Mars, Neptune, and 


Vulcan ; - Juno, Minerva, Diana, Venus, 
Veſta, and Ceres. Their ſtatues were placed 


in the Forum at Rome, and they were com- 
monly called, without other diſtinction, tlie 
twelve Gods: they were thought to preſide over 
* months of the year, to eack was al- 
lotted 
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lotted a month, January to Juno, February to 
Neptune, March to Minerva, April to Venus, 
May to Apollo, June to Mercury, July to Ju- 
piter, Auguſt to Ceres, September to Vulcan, 
October to Mars, November to Diana, and 
December to Veſta. They preſided likewiſe 
over the twelve celeſtial ſigns. To theſe muſt 
be added Bacchus, Saturn, Janus, and Pluto, 
who were alſo reckoned among the 8 


1 
. 


The ſecond claſs comprehend thoſe of infe- 
rior power and dignity, and ſuch of the human 
race whoſe virtues or heroic deeds had obtained 
them immortality, and a place among the Gods, 
"Theſe were very numerous. 


The third and 3 daſs was innumerablec 


| It conſiſted chiefly of thoſe who. were ſtiled 


Sylvan Deities, who inhabited the woods, gar- 
dens, fountains, &. The Nereides, or Sea- 
Nymphs, and the Penates, or Houſehold Gods, 
the Genii, the Virtues, &c, 


In order to avoid confuſion, and to give the 
greater perſpicuity to this work. I ſhall divide 
the Deities, &c. into ſix diſtin claſſes, as 


' follows ; 


L. The 
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II. The Terreſtrial Diviaities. 1 
© ME: Phe Sylvan and Dorneftic Deities, &c. 
IV, The Gods of iheSes; or, the N 
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vr. The Demi Gods, Heroes, &t, &c, 
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MYTHOLOGY. 


' LELESTIAL GODS. 


JUPITER + MARS 
APOLLO Bacchus 
MERCURY CUPID. 
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JUPITER. 
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Tur firſt of the celeſtial Deities was Jupiter, 
called the King and Father of both Gods and 
Men. He was the ſon of Saturn and Ops. 
According to the Mythologiſts, Jupiter was 
ſaved from deſtruction by his mother, and en- 
truſted to the care of the Corybantes. Sa- 
turn, who had received the kingdom of the 
world from his brother Titan, on condition 
of not raiſing male children, devoured his ſons 
as ſoon as born; but Ops ſecreted Jupiter from 
her huſband's cruelty, and gave a ſtone to Sa- 
turn, which he devoured, ſuppoſing it to be the 
child. Jupiter was educated in a cave on Mount 
Ida, in Crete, and fed, ſome ſay, upon goats 
milk, according to others upon honey. That 
his cries might not reach the ears of Saturn, 
the Corybantes, by the command of Ops, beat - 
drums and cymbals continually, When Jupiter 
was very young, he made war againſt the Ti- 
tans, who had impriſoned his father, becauſe he 
had n up male children. He was victo- 
B rious 
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rious, and procured Saturn his liberty; but 
Saturn becoming jealous of the growing power 
of his ſon, conſpired againſt him, and was, for 
this treachery, driven from his kingdom, and 
fled for ſafety to Latium. After which, Jupiter 
divided the empire of the world with his two 


brothers, Neptune and Pluto, who had, like 
him, been preſerved by Ops. He reſerved for 


himſelf the ſole dominion of heaven and earth, 
and gave the empire of the ſea to Neptune, and 
that of the infernal regions to Pluto. The 
Giants, who were the ſons of the earth, rebelled 
againſt Jupiter, in order to avenge the death of 
the Titans, whom he had ſlain, They hurled 
immenſe rocks, and heaped up mountains upon 
mountains, thinking to ſcale heaven. So that 
the Gods, to avoid their fury, fled to Egypt, and 
there aſſumed the forms of different animals, 
This tradition was the cauſe of the veneration 
which the Egyptians preſerved for ſo many 
animals, and of the adoration which they paid 
them. Jupiter, however, by the affiſtance of 


Hercules, entirely overpowered the whole race | 
of the Giants, and inflicted on them the ſeveral | 


puniſhments of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 


Jupiter had many wivesof which the following 
are the names; Metis, one of the Oceanides; 
Themis, 
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Themis, a daughter of Cœlus and Terra, 
and the mother of Dice; Irene, Eunomia, the 
Parcæ, &c. Erynome, one of the Oceanides, 
and mother of the Graces; Mnemoſyne, a 
daughter of Ccelus and Terra, the mother of 
the Nine Muſes. He likewiſe eſpouſed his 
ſiſter Juno, and ſhe ſeems to have been the only 
one of his wives who had any ſhare in his power 
and dignity. Jupiter became ſenſible likewiſe 
to the charms of many other beauties, as well 
mortals as divinities. The names of the prin- 
cipal of theſe were; Latona, the daughter of 
Cceus the Titan, or, according to Homer, of 
Saturn. She was the mother of Apollo and 
Diana. Ceres, the Goddeſs of Corn and of Har- 
veſts. She was likewiſe the daughter of Saturn, 


| and was the mother of Proſerpine. Danae, the 


daughter of Acriſius, king of Argos, and the 
mother of Perſeus. Danae was confined by her 
father in a brazen tower, on account of an 
oracle which had foretold, that his daughter's 
jon would put him to death. Jupiter eluded the 
precaution, and introduced himſelf to Danae, 
by changing himſelf into a ſhower of gold. An- 
tiope, the daughter of Nycteus, king of Thebes, 
had twin ſons by Jupiter ; theſe were Amphion 
and Zethus. The God took the form of a 
ſwan, to introduce himſelf to Leda, the wife of 
B 2 Tyndarus, 
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Tyndarus, king of Sparta. Leda brought forth 
two eggs; from one of theſe ſprung Pollux and 
Helena, and from the other Caſtor and Cly- 
temneſtra. The two former were deemed the 


offspring of Jupiter, and the others claimed 
Tyndarus as their father. He carried off Eu- 


ropa, the daughter of Agenor, king of Phenicia, 
in the form of a bull, and bore her on his back 
over the ſea to Crete. She became the mother 
of Minos, Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthus. He 
aſlumed the habit of Diana, to ſeduce one of her 
nymphs, Caliſto, daughter of Lycaon, king of 
Arcadia. Juno, enraged with jealouſy, changed 
Caliſto into a bear; but Jupiter made her a 
conſtellation of Heaven with her ſon Arcas, 
under the name of the Bear. He changed 


himſelf into a flame of fire, to warm the heart | 


of Algina, the daughter of Aſopus, who was a 
ſon of Neptune, and by her had acus. He 
took the ſhape of Amphytrion, to gain the af- 
fections of his wife Alcmena, who was the mo- 
ther of the Great Hercules. EleQra, one of 


the Oceanides, wife of Atlas, and mother of | 
Dardanus, by Jupiter. Maia, the daughter of | 
Atlas, was the mother of the god Mercury ; | 


ſhe was one of the Pleiades, and the moſt lu- 
minous of the ſeven ſiſters. Niobe, a daugh- 
ter of Phoroneus, king of Peloponneſus, She 

had 
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had a ſon called Argus, who gave his name 
to Argia, or Argolis, a country of Peloponne- 
ſus. Laodamia, a daughter of Bellerophon. She 
had a ſon called Sarpedon, who was king of 
Lycia : he went to the Trojan war, to aſſiſt 
Priam againſt the Greeks, where he was at- 
tended by his friend Glaucus: he was killed | 
by Patroclus, after having greatly diſtinguiſhed 
by himſelf by his valour. According to ſome 
Mythologiſts, the prince who aſſiſted Priam, 
was Sarpedon, the ſon of Jupiter, by Europa. 
Protogenia, a daughter of Deucalion and 


Pyrrha, had likewiſe a ſon by Jupiter, Æthlius, 


who was the father of Endymion, Semele, a 
daughter of Cadmus and of Hermione, the 
daughter of Mars and Venus; ſhe was tenderly 
beloved by Jupiter, but Juno, determined to 
puniſh this rival, and the rather, becauſe ſhe 
nated all the houſe of Cadmus. She took the 
form of Boroe, Semele's nurſe, to viſit her. 


| Semele liſttened to her artful ſuggeſtions, by 


which ſhe was perſuaded to entreat her lover, 
as a proof that he really was Jupiter, to viſit 
her with the ſame pomp and ſplendour as when 
he approached the queen of Heaven. This raſh 
requeſt was heard with horror by the God; but, 
as he had aWeady ſworn by the Styx, to grant 
whatever ſhe required, he came to her attended 
1 B 3 by 
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by the clouds, the lightning, and thunder-bolts, 
The mortal nature of Semele could not endure 
ſo. much majeſty, and ſhe was inſtantly con- 
ſumed with fire. The child, however, of which 
ſhe was pregnant, was preſerved by Mercury, 


and was called Bacchus. Some ſay that Jupi- | 


ter encloſed him in his own thigh, till the time 
of his birth was accompliſhed. Io, the daugh- 


ter of Inachus, who founded the kingdom of 
Argos, was prieſteſs of Juno. Jupiter became 


enamoured of her, but Juno, jealous of his in- 
trigues, diſcovered the object of his affection, 
and ſurpriſed him in the company of Io. Jupi- 
ter changed his miſtreſs into a beautiful heifer ; 
but the Goddeſs, who perceived the fraud, ob- 
"tained from her huſband the animal, whoſe 
beauty ſhe pretended to admire, and Juno com- 
mitted her to the care of Argus, who had an 
hundred eyes. Jupiter, in the mean time, 
anxious for the ſafety of Io, ſent Mercury to 
deſtroy. Argus, and to reſtore her to liberty. 
Io, though freed from the vigilance of her 
keeper, was {till perſecuted hy Juno, who ſent | 
a malicious inſect to torment her. She wan- | 
dered over a great part of the earth, and croſſed 
the ſea, till at length ſhe ſtopped on the banks of 


the Nile, ſtill expoſed to the torments of Ju- 
no's inſect, Here, at her entreaties, Jupiter 


reſtored 
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reſtored her to her proper form, and ſhe brought 
forth Epaphus ;. ſhe afterwards married Tele- 
gonus, king of Egypt, or, according to ſome, 
Oſiris, and ſhe treated her ſubjects with fo 
much mildneſs and humanity, that, after her 
death, ſhe received divine honours, and was 
worſhipped under the name of Iſis. 


The power of Jupiter was ſuppoſed to ex- 
tend over all the Deities, and every thing was 
ſubſervient to his will, except the Fates. From 
him mankind received their bleſüngs and their 
miſeries, and they believed him to be acquainted 
with every thing paſt, preſent, and to come. 
The ſins of mankind, it is related, were be- 
come ſo enormous, that Jupiter reſolved to 
viſit the earth, in order to puniſh wickedneſs 
andimpiety. He came to Arcadia, where he was 
announced as a God, and the people began to 
pay proper adoration to his divinity, Lycaon, 
however, the king of that country, who uſed 
to ſacrifice all ſtrangers to his wanton cruelty, 
laughed at the pious prayers of his ſubjects, and 


to prove the divinity of the God, he ſerved 


up human fleſh on his table. This impiety ſo 
irritated Jupiter, that he inſtantly deſtroyed the 
houſe of Lycaon, and changed him into a 
wolf, 
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The worſhip of Jupiter was univerſal, and 
ſurpaſſed that of all the other Gods in ſolemnity. 
His altars were not ſtained with the blood of 
human victims, like thoſe of Saturn and Diana; 
but he was pleaſed with the facrifice of goats, 
ſheep, and white bulls. The Oak is ſacred to | 
him, becauſe he firſt taught mankind- to live 
upon acorns. He is generally repreſented as 
ſitting upon a golden or ivory throne, holding 
in one hand thunderbolts, juſt ready to be 
hurled; and, in the other, a ſceptre of cypreſs, 


His looks expreſs majeſty, his beard flows long 


and neglected, and the eagle ſtands with ex- 
panded wings at his feet. He is ſometimes re- 
preſented with the upper parts of his body naked, 
and thoſe below carefully covered; as if to 
ſhew that he is viſible to the Gods above, but is 
concealed from the fight of the inhabitants of 
the earth. At Olympia he was reprefented 


with a crown like olive-branches : his mantle 


was variegated with different flowers, parti- 


cularly by the lilly, and the eagle perched on the 
top of the ſceptre which he held in his hand. 


The Cretans repreſented Jupiter without ears, 


to ſignify, that the ſovereign maſter of the uni- 


verſe ought not to give a partial hearing to 
any particular perſon, but be equally candid and 
propitious to al. At Lacedzmon, he appeared 

with 
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with four heads, that he might ſeem to hear 
with greater readineſs the different prayers and 
ſolicitations which were daily addreſſed to him 
from every part of. the earth, Jupiter had ſe- 
veral oracles, the moſt celebrated of which were 
thoſe of Dodona, and Ammon in Lybia. It is 


faid, that having ordered Vulcan to open his 


head, Minerva, the Goddeſs of Wiſdom and of 
Arms, ſprung from his brain, | 


The ſurnames of Jupiter were numerous, 


many of which he received from the places or 


functions over which he preſided, He was ſe- 


verally called Jupiter Ammon, Feretrias, In- 


ventor, Elicius, Capitolinus, Latialis, Piſtor, 


Sponſor, Herceus, Anxurus, Victor, Maximus, 


Optimus, Olympius, Fluvialis, &c. but moſt 
commonly he is called Jove or Jupiter, 


According to Varro, Diodorus, and Cicero, 


there were many perſons of the name of Jupi- 


ter; and, it is conjectured, that to bim of 
Crete, who paſſed for the ſon of Saturn and Ops, 
the actions of all the reſt have yeen attributed. 
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APOLLO. 


; Avorto, ſon of Jupiter and Latona, called 
alſo Phcebus or Sol, which is the ſun. Accord- 
ing to Cicero there were four perſons of this 
name. The firſt was ſon of Vulcan, and the 
tutelary God of the Athenians, The ſecond 
was the ſon of Corybas, and born in Crete, for 
the dominion of which he diſputed even with 
Jupiter himſelf. The third was ſon, of Jupiter | 
and Latona, and came from the nations of the 
Hyperboreans to Delphi. The fourth was 
born in Arcadia, and called Nomion, becauſe 
he gave laws to the inhabitants. To the ſon of 
Jupiter and Latona, all the actions of the others 
| ſeem to have been attributed. The Apollo, ſon 
of Vulcan, was the ſame as the Orus of. the 
Egyptians, and was the moſt ancient ; from 
him the actions of the three others, who ſeem to 
have been of a Grecian origin, have been 
copied. The tradition, that the ſon of Jupiter 
was born in the floating iſland of Delos, is 
taken from the Egyptian Mythology, which 
alerts, that the ſon of Vulcan, which is ſuppoſed 
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to be Orus, was ſaved by his mother Iſis, from 
the perſecution of Typhon, and entruſted to 
the care of Latona, who concealed him in the 
iſland of Chemmis. When Latona was preg- 
nant, Juno, ever jealous of her huſband's 
amours, raiſed the ſerpent Python to torment 
Latona, who was refuſed a place where to give 
birth to her children, till Neptune was moved 
at the ſeverity of her fate, and raiſed the-iſland 
of Delos from the bottom of the ſea, where 
ſhe brought forth Apollo and Diana. The 


former, as ſoon as he was born, deſtroyed with 


arrows the ſerpent Python, who perſecuted his 
mother, hence he was called Pythius. He was 
accounted the God of all the fine Arts; of me- 
dicine, mufic, poetry, and eloquence; of all 
which he was deemed the inventor, He had 
received from Jupiter the knowledge of futu- 
rity, and he was the only one of the Gods, 
whoſe oracles were in general repute all over the 
world. 


When his ſon, Eſculapius, had been killed 
with the thunders of Jupiter, for raiſing the dead 
to life, Apollo, in his reſentment, killed the 
Cyclops who had fabricated the thunder- bolts. 
Jupiter was incenſed at this violence, and he 
baniſhed Apollo from Heaven, and deprived 
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him of his dignity. The exiled Deity came to 
Admetus, king of Theſſaly, and hired himſelf 
to be one of his ſhepherds, in which ignoble 
employment he remained nine years, and from 
which circumſtance he was called the God of 
Shepherds. During his reſidence in Theſſaly, 
he rewarded the kind treatment of Admetus. 
He gave him a chariot drawn by a lion and a 
bull, with which he was able to obtain in mar- 
riage, Alceſte, the daughter of Pelias; and 
ſoon after, the Parcæ, at the requeſt of Apollo, 
granted that Admetus might be redeemed from 
death, if another perſon laid down his life for 


him. Apollo aſſiſted Neptune in building the 


walls of Troy; and when Laomedon, the king 
of the country, refuſed him the promiſed re- 
ward, he deſtroyed the inhabitants by a peſti- 
lence : he, with his ſiſter Diana, killed in one 
day, the ſeven ſons and ſeven daughters of 
Niobe, as well as her huſband, becauſe ſhe had 


the imprudence, not only to prefer herſelf to 


Latona, whom ſhe deſpiſed on account of her 
having had only two children,” but ſhe even 
inſulted her, and ridiculed the worſhip which 
was paid to her, alledging that ſhe had a better 


claim to altars and ſacrifices than the mother 


of Apollo and Diana. Niobe, ſtruck with mor- 


tal grief at the ſudden Joſs of all ſue held fo 


dear, 
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dear, wept inceſſantly, and was at laſt chang'd 
into a ſtone. Marſyas, a celebrated piper of 
Celænæ, in Phrygia, was flead alive by Apollo, 
for having dared to challenge him to a trial of 
his ſkill as a muſician. Midas, a king of 
Phrygia, having had the imprudence to aſſert, 
that the God Pan was ſuperior to Apollo in 
finging and playing on the flute, the offended 
Deity, for this raſh opinion, changed his ears 
into thoſe of an aſs, to ſhew his ignorance and 


- ſtupidity. Midas endeavoured to conceal this 


diſgrace from his ſubjects, but it was perceived 
by one of his ſervants, who being unable to 
keep the ſecret, yet afraid to reveal it (appre- 
hending the king's reſentment), he dug a hole 
in the earth, and putting his mouth to it, whiſ- 
pered theſe words, King Midas has aſſes ears,” 
then filling up the place he left it ; but the poets: 
ſay that a number of reeds grew on that place, 
which, when agitated by the wind, always ut- 
tered the very words which had been buried 
beneath, and publiſhed to the world, that Mi- 
das had the ears of an aſs. Some have endea- 
voured to explain the fable of the ears of Midas, 
by a ſuppoſition that he kept a number of infor- 
mers and ſpies, who were continually employed 
in gathering every ſeditious word which might 
drop from the mouths of his ſubjects, | 
The 
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The favourites of Apollo were; Leucothoe, 
a daughter of king Orchamus: To introduce 
himſelf to her with greater facility, he aſſumed 


the ſhape and features of her mother; but Cly- 


tia, who was herſelf in love with Apollo, 
prompted by jealouſy, diſcovered the whole in- 
trigue to the father of her rival, who cauſed 
his daughter to be buried alive. The lover, 
unable to ſave her from death, ſprinkled Nectar 


and Ambroſia on her tomb, which penetrating 


to the body, changed it into a beautiful tree, 
which bears frankincenſe. Daphne, a daugh- 
ter of the River Peneus, or, of the Ladon, by 
the Goddeſs Terra: The paſſion of Apollo for 
her, had been raiſed by Cupid, with whom the 
former, proud of his victory over the Serpent 
Python, had diſputed the power of his darts. 
Daphne heard with horror the addreſſes of the 
God, and endeavoured to avoid his impor- 
tunities by flight; Apollo purſued her, and 
Daphne ſeeing him ready to overtake her, en- 
treated the aſſiſtance of the Gods, who imme- 
diately changed her into a laurel, Apollo af- 
terwards crowned his head with the leaves of 
the laurel,” and ordained that that tree ſhould be 
for ever ſacred to him. Ifle, a daughter of Ma- 
careus, the ſon of Lycaon: Apollo, to obtain 
her confidence, took the form of a ſhepherd 

to 
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to whom ſhe was attached. Bolina, a virgin 
of Achaia, who rejected his addreſſes, and 
threw herſelf into the ſea to avoid his importu- 


nities. The God made her immortal. There 


is a city which bears her name in Achaia. 
Coronis, a daughter of Phlegias, a ſon of 
Mars, and king of the Lapithæ in Theſſaly. 
She was the mother of Eſculapius, but was 
killed by Apollo, before the birth of her ſon, 
on account of her criminal partiality to Iſchys 
the Theſſalian. Eſculapius, however, was taken 
from his mother when ſhe was on the funeral 
pile, and preſerved by Mercury. Cyrene, a 
daughter of the-River Peneus, of whom Apollo 


became enamoured; he carried her to that 


part of Africa which is called Cyrenaica, where 
ſhe brought forth Ariſtæus. Chione, a daugh- 
ter of Dædalion, by whom Apollo had a ſon, 
named Philammon, who became an excellent 
muſician, Acacallis, a nymph, mother of Phi- 
lander and Phylacis : they were expoſed to the 
wild beaſts in Crete, but a goat giving them 
her milk, preſerved them. Calliope, one of 
the Muſes, daughter of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne. 
She is ſaid to be the mother of Orpheus, by 


Apollo. Perſeis, one of the Oceanides, mo- 
ther of Paſiphae (who married Minos, king of 
Crete), and of the ſoreereſs Circe, - Clemene, 


one 
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one of the Oceanides, and the mother of Phae- 
ton : this young man was of a lively diſpoſition, 
and a handſome figure ; he became a favourite 
of Venus, who entruſted him with one of her 
temples. Seeing himſelf thus diſtinguiſhed by 
the Goddeſs, he grew vain and aſpiring ; and 
when told by Epaphus, the ſon of lo, that he 
ought to check his pride. for that he was not 
as he imagined, the ſon of Phœbus: Phaeton 
- reſolved to know his true origin, and, by the 
advice of his mother, he viſited the palace of the 
Sun. He begged Phœbus, that if he really was 
his father, he would give him inconteſtible 
proofs of his. paternal tenderneſs, and convince 
the world of his ligitimacy. Phoebus ſwore 
by: the Styx, that he would grant whatever he 
required; and no ſooner had he pronounced 
that oath, than Phaeton demanded his per- 
. . miſſion to drive his chariot for one day. Phce- 
bus repreſented the impropriety of ſuch a re- 
queſt, and the dangers to which it would expoſe 
him, but in vain; and as the oath was invio- 
lable, and Phaeton unmoved, the father inſtru- 
Ceed his ſon how to proceed in his way through 
he regions of the air. His explicit directions 
were forgotten, or rather not attended 20; and 
no ſooner had Phaeton received the reins from 
his father, than he betrayed his ignorance and 
incapacity 
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incapacity of guiding the chariot. The flying 
horſes became ſenſible of the confuſion of their 
driver, and immediately departed from the uſual 
track. Phaeton repented too late of his raſh- 
neſs, and already Heaven and earth were 
threatened with an univerſal conflagration; when 


Jupiter, who had perceived the diſorder of the 


horſes of the ſun, ſtruck their driver with one 
of his thunder-bolts, and hurled him headlong 
from Heaven into the river Po. His body, 
conſumed with fire, was found by the nymphs 
of the place, and honoured with .a decent 
burial. His ſiſters, mourning. day and night 
his unhappy end, were at laſt changed into 
poplars by Jupiter. According to thoſe who 
explain this poetical fable, Phaeton was a Li- 
gurian Prince, who ſtudied aſtronomy, and in 


whoſe age the neighbourhood of the Po was 


viſited 1 uncommon heats: 


Apollo had a great affection for young Hya- 
cynthus, whom he killed accidentally with a 
quoit. He was much afflicted at this misfortune, 
and changed the blood of his favourite into a 
flower which bears his name. His body was. 
placed among the conſtellations. Cypariſſus, 
another youth, was much beloved by Apollo. 
Having killed a favourite ſtag of the God; 
| be 
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he was ſo grieved at it that he pined away, 
and was changed by Apollo into a cypreſs tree, 


Apollo is repreſented as a tall, beardleſs 
young man, with long hair, and a handſome 
ſhape, holding in his hand a bow, and fome- | 
times a lyre, which he is ſaid to have received 
from Mercury, and to.have given him in re- 
turn, the famous Caduceus, with which Apollo 
was wont to drive the flocks of king Adme- 
tus. His head is generally ſurrounded with 
beams of light, and crowned with laurel. He 
was the Deity, who, according to the notions 
of the ancients, inflicted plagues, and his | 
power was univerſally acknowledged. He had 
temples and ſtatues in every country, particu- 
larly in Egypt, Greece, and Italy. His ſtatue, 
which ſtood upon Mount Actium, as a mark 
to mariners to ayoid the dangerous coaſt, was 
particularly famous, and it was ſeen at a great 
diſtance. upon the ſea. . As he preſided over 
poetry, Apollo was often ſeen on Mount Par- 
naſſus with the Nine Muſes, His moſt famous 
oracles were at Delphi, Delos, Claros, Te- 
nedos, Cyrrha, and Patara, His moſt ſplendid 
temple was at Delphi, where every nation and 
individual made conſiderable preſents when they 
they conſulted the oracle. Auguſtus, after the 
battle 
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battle of Actium, built a temple to this God 
on Mount Palatine, which he enriched with a 
valuable library. The famous Coloſſus at 


Rhodes was a ſtatue of Apollo: it was one 


of the Seven Wonders of the World. The 
cock, the graſshopper, the wolf, the crow, 
the ſwan, the hawk, the olive, the laurel, the 
palm tree, &. were all ſacred to Apollo; and 
in his ſacrifices wolves and hawks were offered, 
as being the natural enemies of the flocks, 
over which he preſided. Bullocks and lambs 
were alſo immolated to him. Apollo, beſides 
the ſir- names already mentioned, was likewiſe 
called Delius, Cynthius, Pæan, Delphicus, Ly- 


cius, Clarius, Iſmenius, Vulturius, Smin- 


theus, &c, 


MERCURY. 
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MERCURY. 


Merxcouxr, the ſon of Jupiter and Maia, 
He was called by the Greeks, Hermes. There 
was no leſs than five of this name according to 
Cicero. A ſon of Cœlus and Lux; a ſon of 
Valens and Coronis ; a ſon ef the Nile ; the 
the ſon of Jupiter and Maia; and another, 
a great philoſopher among the Egyptians, who 
was called by them Hermes, and Mercurius 
Triſmegiſtus. To the ſon of Jupiter and Maia, 
the actions of all the reſt have been probably 
attributed, as he is the moſt famous of them 
all. Mercury was the meſſenger of the Gods, 
and of Jupiter more particularly: He was 
the patron of travellers and of ſhepherds. It 
was his office to conduct the fouls of the dead 
into the infernal regions; and he not only pre- 
preſided over orators and merchants, but he 
was alſo the God of Thieves, and all diſho- 
neſt perſons. He was ſuppoſed to have been 
born on Mount Cyllene, in Arcadia, and en- 
truſted to the care of the Seaſons, Mercury 
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pave an early proof of his craftineſs and diſho- 
neſty, in ſtealing the oxen of Admetus, which 
Apollo *tended. He gave another proof of his 
thieviſh propenſity, by taking alſo the quiver 
and arrows of the divine ſhepherd ; and he in- 
creaſed his fame by robbing Neptune of his 
trident, Venus of her girdle, Mars of his ſword, 
Jupiter of his ſceptre, and Vulcan of many of 


his mechanical inſtruments. Theſe ſpecimens 


of his art recommended him to the notice of 
the Gods : he was their ambaſſador, and was 
concerned in all treaties andalliances. As the 
meſſenger of Jupiter, Mercury was entruſted 
with all his ſecrets, and the. confident of his 
amours. He was preſented by him, with a 
winged cap, called Petaſus, and with wings 
for his feet, called Talaria. He had alſo a 
ſhort ſword, called Herpe, which he lent to 


' Perſeus, when that hero went to attack the Gor- 


gons. With theſe he was enabled to go into 
whatever part of the univerſe he pleaſed, with 
the greateſt celerity ; and he had beſides the 
power of becoming inviſible, and of aſſuming 
whatever ſhape he thought proper. The in- 
vention of the lyre and its ſeven ſtrings is 
aſcribed to Mercury. ' his he gave to Apol- 
lo, and received from him in exchange the ce- 
lebrated , which is a winged rod, en- 
Circled 
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circled by a couple of ſerpents, and by means 
of which he was ſaid to poſſeſs the faculty of de- 
ciding controverſies, and compoſing differences, 
From hence ambaſſadors, who are ſent to make 
peace, are called Caduceatores. In the wars of the 
giants againſt the Gods, Mercury ſhewed him- 
ſelf brave, ſpirited, and active, He deliver- 
ed Mars from the long confinement which 
he ſuffered from the ſuperior power of the 
Aloides. He purified the Danaides of the 


murder of their huſbands. He tied Ixion to 


his wheel in the infernal regions. He deſtroy- 
ed the hundred eyed Argus. He fold Hercu- 


les to Omphale, queen of Lydia. He conducted 


Priam to the tent of Achilles, to redeem the 
body of his ſon, Hector; and he carried the 
infant Bacchus to the nymphs of Nyſa. 
When Mercury was ſtealing the oxen of Ad- 
metus, he was ſeen by a herdſman whoſe name 
was: Battus. The God, on perceiving that 
his theft was diſcovered, gave Battus a cow, 


who thereupon promiſed him ſecrecy ; but 


Mercury, ſoon after, to prove his fidelity, came 
to him in another ſhape, and enquired if he 


knew who had ſtolen the oxen, and which way 


the thief had led them, promiſing him both a 
bull and a cow if he ſhould diſcover it. Battus 
was unable to reſiſt this offer, and he revealed 
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all he knew ; when Mercury, enraged at this 
double treachery, turned Battus into a pumice 
Kone. 


Mercury accompanied Jupiter when he tra- 
velled in diſguiſe over Aſia. The Gods came 
to a ſmall cottage where Philemon, an aged 
peaſant, with his wife, Baucis, lived content- 
ed and happy in their humble ſtation. Theſe 
good people received their unknown gueſts 
with ſuch cheerful hoſpitality, that the deities 
to recompence their virtue, metamorphoſed 
their dwelling into a magnificent temple, of 
which Philemon and Baucis were made prieſts, 
After they had lived happy to an extreme 
old age, they died both at the ſame hour, ac- 
cording to their own requeſt, that one might 
not have the ſorrow of ſurviving the other. 
Their bodies were at the ſame inſtant changed 
into two yew-trees before the door of the 
temple, wy 


The children of Mercury were numerous, as 
well as his amours. He was father of Au- 
tolycus, by Chione; of Myrtilus, by Cleobula; 
of Lybys, by Lybias; of Echion and Eurytus, 
by Antianira ; and of Prylis, by Iſſa. He was 
alſo father of Hermaphroditus, by Venus; of 

Eudorus, 
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? Eudorus, by Polimela; of Pan, by Dryope; 
and of, Cephalus, by Herſe, a daughter of Ce- 
crops, king of Athens. Mercury diſcloſed his 
love for Herſe, to her ſiſter Aglauros,! in the 
hope of obtaining an eaſy admittance to his 
miſtreſs by her means; but Aglauros, through 
jealouſy, diſcovered the amour. The God was 


ſo incensed at her behaviour, that he ftruck 


her with his caduceus, and changed her into a 
ſtone. 


The worſhip of Mercury was well eſta- 
bliſhed ; particularly in Greece, Egypt, and 
Italy. He was worſhiped at Tanagra in Bœo- 
tia, under the name of Criophorus, and repre- 
ſented as carrying a ram on his ſhoulders; 
becauſe he delivered the inhabitants from a 
peſtilence, by directing them to carry a ram 
in that manner round the walls of their city. 
The Roman merchants yearly celebrated a feſ- 
tival on the fifteenth of May, in honour of 


Mercury, in a temple near the Circus Maxi- 


mus. A pregnant ſow. was then ſacriſiced, and 
ſometimes a calf; and particularly the tongues 
of animals were offered to him- by throwing 
them into the fire, as he was the patron of 
on of which the tongue is the or- 
gan. After the votaries had ſprinkled them- 

ſelves 
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ſelves with water, with laurel leaves, they of- 
fered prayers to the Divinity, and entreated 
him to be favourable to them, and to forgive 
whatever artful meaſures, falſe oaths, or other 
deceits they had made ule of in the purſuit of 
gains 


Mercury ſometimes appears on monuments, 
with a large cloak round his arm, or tied un- 
der his chin. The chief enſigns of his power 
and offices are his Caduceus, his Petaſus, and 
his Talaria. Sometimes he is repreſented ſit- 
ting upon a cray-fiſh, holding in one hand his 


"Caduceus, and in the other the claws of the 


fiſh. At other times he is ſeen like a young 
man without a beard, holding in one hand a 
purſe, as being the tutelar God of Merchants, 
with a cock on his wriſt, as an emblem of vigi- 
lence, and at his feet a goat, a ſcorpion, and 
a fly. Sometimes he reſts his foot upon a tor- 
toiſe. In Egypt his ſtatues repreſented him 


with the head of a dog, whence he was often 


confounded with Anubis, and received the ſa- 
erifice of a ſtork. Offerings of milk and 
honey were made to him, becauſe he was the 
God of Eloquence, whoſe powers are ſweet 
and perſuaſive. Sometimes his ſtatues repreſent 
him without arms, becauſe, according to ſome, 
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the power of ſpeech can prevail over every 
thing, even without the aſſiſtance of arms; 
and ſometimes to denote his ſkill in making 
peace, he was painted with chains of gold 
flowing from his mouth, with which he linked 
together the minds of thoſe who heard him, 


Mercury had many ſirnames and epithets, 
He was called Cyllenius, Caduceator, Aca- 
cetos, from Acacus, an Arcadian, Acaceſius, 
Tricephalos, Triplex, Chthonius, Camillus, 
Agoneus, Delius, Arcas, &c. 


- MARS, 
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MARS. 


| Mans, the God of War amongſt the an- 
cients, was the ſon of Jupiter and Juno, or of 


Juno alone, according to Ovid, by the touch 
of a flower ſhewn her by Flora, in the plains 
near Olenus. The education of Mars was 


TS entruſted by Juno to the God Priapus, who 


inſtructed him in all the manly exerciſes. His 


trial, before the celebrated court of the Areopa- 
gus, according to the authority of ſome authors, 


for the murder of Hallirhotius (who had offered 


violence to his daughter Alcippe), forms an 


intereſting epocha in hiſtory. In the wars of 


Jupiter and the Titans, Mars was ſeized by 


Otus and Ephialtes, and confined during fifteen 
months, after which Mercury procured him his 
liberty. In the Trojan war, Mars intereſted 
himſelf on the ſide of the Trojans, and de- 
fended the favourites of Venus with great acti- 
vity. His amours with that Goddeſs have been 
much celebrated. The God of War obtained 
her affection; but Vulcan being informed of 
the intrigue by Apollo, made a net, of which 
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the workmanſhip was ſo fine as to render it 
imperceptible. In this net he caught the two 
lovers, and expoſed them to the ridicule and 
ſatire of all the Gods, till Neptune prevailed Þ 
upon him to ſet them at liberty. This diſcovery 
ſo incenſed Mars, that he changed into a cock 
his favourite Alectrion, whom he had ſtationed 
at the door of the houſe to watch the approach Þ 
of the ſun, and Venus alſo ſhewed her reſent- 
ment, by perſecuting, with the moſt inveterate 
fury, the children of Apollo. 
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Mars was father of Cupid, Anteros, and 
Harmonia, by the goddeſs Venus. He had 
Aſcalaphus and Ialmenus, who were at the 
Trojan war, by Aſtyoche, a daughter of Actor; 
Alcippe, by Aglauros, a daughter of Cecrops ; 
Molus, Pylus, Evenus, and Theſtius, by De- 
monice, the daughter of Agenor; and Tereus, 
by the nymph Biſtonis. Beſides theſe, he 
was the reputed father of Romulus, ¶Enomaus, 
Bythis, Thrax, Diomedes of Thrax, &c. 
Tereus, ſon of Mars and Biſtonis, was king 
of Thrace. He married Procne, a daugh- 
ter of Pandion, king of Athens. Procne had 
a ſiſter named Philomela, whom ſhe tenderly 
loved, and finding herſelf unhappy at being 
ſeperated from her, ſhe entreated her huſband 

i, 
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to go to Athens, and bring her ſiſter to Thrace. 
Tereus complied with his wife's requeſt ; but 
he had no ſooner obtained Pandion's permiſſion 
to conduct Philomela to his kingdom, than he 
became enamoured of her, and reſolved to 
gratify his paſſion. He diſmiſſed the guards 
which Pandion had appointed to attend his 
daughter, and conveyed her to a lonely caſtle, 
where he offered her violence, and afterwards 
cut off her tongue, that ſhe might not be able 
to diſcover his barbarity, and the 'indignities 
which ſhe had ſuffered. He then left her con- 
fined in the caſtle, and, after having taken 
every precaution to prevent a diſcovery, he re- 
turned to Procne, and told her, that Philomela 
had died by the way, and that he had paid the 
laſt ſad offices to her remains. Procne, at this 
fad intelligence, put on mourning for the loſs of 

Philomela, but a year had ſcarcely elapſed, be- 
fore ſhe was ſecretly informed that her ſiſter 
was not dead. Philomela, during her capti- 
vity, deſcribed on a piece of tapeſtry her miſ- 
fortunes, and the brutality of Tereus, and pri- 


vrately conveyed it to Procne, who was going 


to celebrate the orgies of Bacchus when ſhe 
received it. She diſguiſed her reſentment, and, 
as during the feſtivals of the God of Wine ſhe 
was permitted to rove about the country, ſhe 
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haſtened to deliver her ſiſter from confinement, 
and to concert with her how to puniſh the 
cruelty of Tereus. She murdered her young 
fon Itylus, and ſerved him up as food before 
his father during the feſtival. Tereus, in the 
midſt of his repaſt, calling for his ſon, Procne 
ammediately told him that he was then feaſting 
on his fleſh, and at the ſame inſtant Philomela 
appeared, and by throwing on the table the 


head of Itylus, convinced the monarch of the 


vengeance which the two ſiſters had taken on 
him. He drew his ſword to puniſh them both, 
but at the inſtant. he was going to. ſtab them 
to the heart, he was changed into a Hoopoe, 
Philomela into. a nightingale, Procne into a 
ſwallow, and Itylus into a pheaſant. This tra- 
gical ſcene happened at Daulis in Phocis, but 


Pauſanius and Strabo, who mention the ſtory, 


are filent about the transformation, and the 
former obſerves, that Tereus, after this bloody 
repaſt, fled to Megara, where he deſtroyed 
himſelf, The inhabitants of the place raiſed a 
monument to his memory, where they offered 
yearly ſacrifices. It was on this monument, 
that the birds called Hoopoes were firſt ſeen, 
hence the fable of his Metamorphoſis. Procne 


and Philomela died through exceſs of grief 
and melancholy ; and as the nightingale's and 
the 
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the ſwallow's voice is peculiarly plaintiff and 
mournful, the poets have embelliſhed the fable, 
by ſuppoſing, that the two unfortunate ſiſters 
were changed into thoſe birds. 


Mars preſided oves gladiators, and was the 
God of hunting, and whatever exerciſes or 
amuſements have ſomething manly and warlike 
ia them. 


The worſhip of Mars was not very univerſal 
among the ancients, His temples were not very 


numerous in Greece; but in Rome he received 


the moſt unbounded honours, and the warlike 


Romans paid great homage to a Deity, whom 
they eſteemed as the patron of their city, and 
the father of the firſt of their monarchs, His 
moſt celebrated temple at Rome was built by 


Auguſtus, after the battle of Philippi. It was 


dedicated to Mars Ultor, or the avenger. His 


prieſts among the Romans were called Salii : 
they were firſt inſtituted by Numa, and their 
chief office was to keep the ſacred Ancyle or 


ſhield, which was ſuppoſed to have fallen down 


from heaven, 


Mars was generally repreſented in the naked 
__ od an old man, armed with a helmet, a 
| C4 pike, 


chariot drawn by furious horſes, which the 


the Sabines, the Camulus of the Gauls, and 
the Mamers of Carthage. 1 
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Pike, and a ſhield. Sometimes he appeared in 
a military dreſs, with a long flowing beard, 
and ſometimes without. He uſually rode in a 


poets call flight and terror, and which were 
conducted by Bellona, the Goddeſs of War, 
who was by ſome called the ſiſter of Mars, and 


| atcle; or where the earth has been ſtained with 
=_ effuſion of human blood. * 


by others his daughter, or his wife. She ap- m 

pears with diſhevelled hair, arm'd with a whip, re 

and carries likewiſe a lighted torch, The al- s 

tars of Mars were ſtained with the blood of the b 
horſe, on account of his warlike ſpirit, and of tl 

the wolf, on account of its voracity. Magpies t 

and Vultures were alſo offered to him, becauſe 0 

of their greedinefs. and ferocity. The Scy- | 
' thians generally offered him aſſes, and the people t 
of Caria dogs. The weed called dog- graſs f 

was ſac red to him, becauſe it grows, as it is l 

1eported, in places which are fit for fields of \ 

| 
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The ſirnames of Mars are not numerous. He 
was called Gradivus, Mavors, Quirinus, Sali- 
ſubſulus, among the Romans. The Greeks 
called him Ares; and he was the Enyalus of 
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BACCHUS. 


Bacchus was the ſon of Jupiter and Se- 
mele. The manner of his birth has been al- 
ready related in the account which has been 
given of the amours of Jupiter, as well as his 
being carried by Mercury as ſoon as born to 
the Nymphs of Nyſa; but there are different 
traditions concerning the manner of his edu- 
cation. Ovid relates, that he was brought up 
by his Aunt Ino, and afterwards entruſted to 
the care of the Nymphs of Nyſa; and Apollo- 
nius ſays, that he was carried by Mercury to a 
Nymph in the Iſland of Eubcea, whence he 
was driven by the power of Juno, who was 
the chief Deity of the place. Some maintain 
that Naxos can boaſt of being the place of his 


| education, under the Nymphs, Philia, Coro- 


nis, and Clyda. Pauſanias relates a tradition 
which prevailed in the town of Braſiæ, in Pe- 
loponneſus, and accordingly mentions, that 
Cadmus, the Father of Semele, ſo ſoon as he 
was informed of his daughter's amours, ſhut 
ber up with her child, lately born, in a coffer, 

| Cs and 
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are, the one who conquered the Indies, and 


with horns; and the ſon of Jupiter and Semele, 


Semele was not then born. This tradition 
therefore is taken from the Hiſtory of Oſiris, 
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and expoſed them on the ſea, The coffer was 
carried ſafe by the waves on the coaſts of Bra. 
ſiz ; but Semele was found dead, and the child | 
alive. Semele was honoured with a magnifi- 7 
cent funeral, and Bacchus was properly edu. 


cated, This diverſity of opinions ſhews that in 
there were many of the ſame name. Diodo- ' ſo 
rus ſpeaks of three, and Cicero of a greater 0 
number; but among them all, the ſon of Ju. e 
piter and Semele ſeems to have obtained the e 


merit of all the reſt, The three perſons of the 
name of Bacchus, which Didorous mentions, i 


who is ſirnamed the bearded Bacchus. A ſon 
of Jupiter and Proſerpine, who is repreſented 


called the Bacchus of Thebes. Thoſe. men- 
tioned by Cicero, are a ſon of Proſerpine, a ſon 
of Nitus, who built Nyſa; a ſon of Caprius, 
who reigned in the Indies; a ſon. of Jupiter 
and the Moon; and a ſon of Thyone and Ni- 
ſus. - Bacchus is the Oſiris of the Egyptians, 
and his ſtory is taken from the Egyptian tradi- 
tions concerning that ancient king, Bacchus, 
who aſſiſted the Gods in their wars againſt the 
giants, and was cut to pieces; but the ſon of 


who 
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who was killed by bis brother, Typhon; and 
the worſhip of Oſiris was introduced by Or- 


pheus into Ie nn the name of Bacchus. 


durch in 1 youth, was taken YER 
in the iſland of Naxos, and carried away by 


ſome mariners. The God, to puniſh their 


temerity, transformed them all into dolphins, 
except the Pilot, who had expreſſed ſome con- 


cern at his ' misfortune. © His expedition into 


the Eaſt is celebrated. He marched at the 
head of an army compoſed of women, as well as 


of men, all inſpired with a divine fury, and arm- 


ed with Thyrſuſes, Cymbals, and other mu- 
fical inftruments. T'he leader was drawn in a 
chariot by a lion, and a Tyger ; and was ac- 
companied by Pan, Silenus, and all the Sa- 
tyrs. His conqueſts were eaſy and without 
bloodſhed. The people readily ſubmitted, and 
gratefully elevated to the rank of a God, the 
Hero who taught them the uſe of the vine, the 
cultivation of the earth, and the manner of 
making honey. But Bacchus, notwithſtanding 
his benevolence to mankind, was relentleſs in 
puniſhing all want of reſpect to his divinity, 
and the vengeance which he took on Pentheus, - 
King of Thebes, and on Lycurgus, King of 
Thrace, ought not to be omitted. Pentheus 

C6 refuſed 
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refuſed to acknowledge the divinity of Bacchus, 


and even forbade his ſubjeCts to pay adoration to x; 
that God; and when the Theban women had 
gone of the City, to celebrate the Orgies of Bac. | 
chus, Pentheus, apprized of the debauchery 1 
which attended this ſolemni ty, ordered the God 
himſelf, who conducted the religious multitude, 


to be ſeized : his orders were obeyed with re- 
luctance; but, when the doors of the priſon, in 


which Bacchus had been confined, opened of 


their own accord, Pentheus became. more irri- 
tated, and commanded his ſoldiers to deftroy the 
whole band of Bacchanals: this, however, 
was not executed, for Bacchus inſpired the 
onarch with an ardent deſire of ſeeing the 
elebration' of the Orgies. Accordingly, he 
himſelf in a wood on Mount . 


him; he was perceived by the Bacchanals, and 
they all ruſhed upon him. His mother was 
the- firſt who attacked him, and her example 
was inſtantly followed by her two ſiſters, Ino 
and Autonoe, and his body was torn to pieces, 
Lycurgus, according to the Mythologiſts, drove 


Bacchus out of his territories, and aboliſhed * 


his worſhip, for which impiety he was ſeverely 
puniſhed by the God, He put his own ſon 


Dryas 


for 
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Dryas to death in a fit of frenzy, and he after- 
wards cut off his own legs, miſtaking them 
for vine-boughs. He was put to death by his 
own ſubjects, who had been informed by an 
oracle, that they ſhould not taſte wine till Ly- 
curgus was no more. This fable is explained 
by obſerving that the averſion of Lycurgus for 
wine, over which Bacchus preſided, aroſe from 
the filthineſs and diſgrace of intoxication, and 
therefore the Monarch wiſely ordered all the 
vines of his dominions to be cut off, that him- 
ſelf and his ſubjects might be preſerved from 
the extravagance and debauchery which is pro- 
duced by too free an uſe of wine. Another in- 
ſtance of the ſeverity of Bacchus, to thoſe wha 
neglected his worſhip, may be found in the ex- 
ample of the three daughters of Minyas, king 
of Bœotia; who deſpiſing the ſacrifices of this 
God, and ſtaying at home ſpinning, while the 
Orgies were celebrating, were changed into 
bats. 


Bacchus went down to Hell to recover his 
mother, whom Jupiter made a Goddeſs, under 
the name of Thyone. 


The ſtory of Midas, King of Phrygia, who 
has already been mentioned under the article of 
Apollo, 


His prayer was granted, but he was ſoon con- 
came gold in his mouth, he begged of Bacchus 


was ordered to waſh himſelf in the river Pac- 
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Apollo, muſt here find a place. The hoſpi. | 
tality with which he had treated Silenus, the 
Preceptor of Bacchus, was liberally rewarded 
by the God, who permitted him to chuſe what- 
ever recompence he pleaſed. | Midas had the 
imprudence, and the avarice, to demand, that 
whatever he touched might be turned into gold, 


vinced of his injudicious choice; and when 
the very meats which he attempted to eat, be- 


to reſume a gift, which muſt otherwiſe prove ſo 
fatal to him on whom it had been beſtowed. He 


tolus, whoſe ſands were ene into _ by 
the touch . Midas. L 
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The amours of Bacchus were not numerous. j 
He married Ariadne, after ſhe had been for- 
faken by Theſeus in the iſland of Naxos, and had 
by her many children; among whom were Ce- 

 ranaus, Thaas, Enopion, Tauropolis, &c. I 
According to ſome, he was the father of Hy- p 
-menzus, whom the Athenians made the God 
of marriage, 


| As e was the God of Wine and of 


Dri King, he is generally repreſented e crowned 
With 
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| with vine and ivy leaves, with a Thyrſus in his 


hand. His figure is ſometimes that of an ef- 
feminate young man, to denote the joys which 
commonly prevail at feaſts, and ſometimes that 
of an old man; to teach us that wine taken im- 
moderately, will enervate us, impair our health, 
render us loquacious, and childiſh like old men, 
and unable to keep ſecrets. Bacchus is ſome- 
times repreſented like an infant, holding a 
Thyrſus and cluſters of Grapes, with a horn. 
He often appears naked, and riding upon the 
ſhoulders of Pan, or in the arms of Silenus, 
who was his foſter- father. He alſo ſits upon 
a celeſtial globe, beſpangled with ſtars, and is 
then the ſame as the ſun, or Oſiris of Egypt. 
According to Pliny, he was the firſt who ever 
wore a crown. His beauty is compared to that 
of Apollo, and like him he is repreſented with _ 
fine hair, loofely flowing down his ſhoulders, 
and is ſaid to poſſeſs eternal youth. Sometimes 
he has horns, either becauſe he firſt taught the 
cultivation of the earth with oxen, or becauſe 
Jupiter was ſaid to have appeared to him in the 
deſarts of Libya, under the ſhape of a Ram, 
and to have ſupplied his thirſty army with wa- 
ter. The feſtivals of Bacchus, generally cal- 
led Orgies, Bacchanalia, or Dionyſia, were in- 
troduced into Greece, from Egypt, by Danaus, 
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and his daughters. The infamous debauche- 
ries which aroſe from the celebration of theſ: 
feſtivals are well known. The Egyptians (a. 
. crificed pigs to Bacchus, before the doors of 
their houſes, and the goat was generally ſacri- 
ficed to him, on account of the great propen- 
ſity of that animal to deſtroy'the vine, The 
Panther is ſacred to him, becauſe in his Indian 
expedition, he was covered with the ſkin of 
that beaſt. The magpie was his favourite bird, 
becauſe in triumphs, people were permitted to 
| ſpeak with boldneſs and liberty. The fir-tree, 
the yew-tree, the fig-tree, the ivy, and the vine, 
were all ſacred to him. 


, Among the ſeveral names which Bacchus 
has received, he is called Liber, Bromius, 
Lyceus, Evan, Thyonæus, Pſilas, &c. which are 
moſtly derived from the places where he re- 
ceived adoration, or from the ceremonies ob- 
ſerved in his feſtivals, 1 


W 


his 
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CUPID. 


— —— 


Cue was a celebrated Deity among the 


Antients, God of Love, and Love itſelf. 


There are are different traditions concerning 
his parents. Cicero mentions three Cupids ; 
one, ſon of Mercury and Diana; another, fon 


| of Mercury and Venus; and the third, ſon 


of Mars and Venus. Plato mentions two. 
Heſiod, the moſt antient Theogoniſt, ſpeaks 
only of one, who, as he ſays, was produced at 
the fame time as Chaos and the Earth. There 
are, according to more received opinions, two 
Cupids, one of which is a lively ingenuous 
youth, ſon of Jupiter and Venus; whilſt the 
other, ſon of Nox and Erebus, is diſtinguiſhed 
by his debauchery and riotous diſpoſition. Cu- 


pid is repreſented as a winged infant, naked, 
| with a fillet over his eyes, and armed with a 


bow and a quiver full of arrows. On gems, . 
and all other pieces of antiquity, he is repre- 
ſented as amuſing himſelf with ſome childiſh di- 
verſion. Sometimes he appears driving a hoop, 
throwing a quoit, playing with a . Nymph, 
catching a butterfly, or trying to burn with a 

01 torch: 


torch: at other times he plays upon a horn be. 
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fore his mother, or cloſely embraces a ſwan, 


with one foot raiſed in the air, he in an amuſing 


poſture, ſeems meditating ſome trick. Some. 
times, like a conqueror, he marches triumphant. 
ty with a helmet on his head, a ſpear on hi 
ſhoulder, and a buckler on his arm; to inti. 
mate that even Mars himſelf owns the ſupe. 
riority of Love. His power was generally cx- 
preſſed by his riding upon the back of a lion, 
or on a dolphin, or by breaking to pieces the 
thunder-bolts of Jupiter. Cupid was wor- 
ſhipped with the ſame ſolemnity as his mothe 
Venus; and as his influence was extended over 
the heavens, the ſea, and the earth, and even 
the empire of Pluto, his divinity was univerſal 
acknowledged, and vows, prayers, and fact 


ices, were daily offered to him. According to 


{ome accounts, the union of Cupid with Chao 


gave birth to men, and all the animals which 


inhabited the earth, and even the Gods them. 
ſelves, are the offspring of Love, before the 


foundation of the world. 


Cupid is faid by ſome to have married the 
"Nymph Pſyche, and to have carried her into 
place of bliſs, where he long enjoyed her com- 
ny Venus put her to 36 ſhe hal 

robbel 
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robbed the world of her ſon, but Jupiter, at the 
requeſt of Cupid granted immortality to Pſyche, 
The word ſignifies the ſoul, and this perſonifi- 
cation of Pſyche is poſterior to the Auguſtin 
age, though {till it is connected with ancient 
Mythology, 8 
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JUNO. 


— 


J UNO, as has been already obſerved, was 
the daughter of Saturn and Ops, and the 
ſiſter and wife of Jupiter. She was born at 
Argos; or, according to others, at Samos, and 
was entruſted with the care of the Seaſons ; or, 
as Homer and Ovid mention, to Oceanus and 
Thetis. Some of the inhabitants of Argolis, 
ſuppoſed ſhe had been brought up by the Three 
Daughters of the River Aſterion; and the 
people of Stympholus, in Arcadia, maintained 
that ſhe had been educated under the care of 
Temenus the ſon of Pelaſgus. Jupiter was not 
inſenſible to the charms of his ſiſter ; and the 
more powerfully to engage her confidence, he 
changed himſelf into a cuckoo, and raiſing a 
great ſtorm, made the air uncommonly chill 
and cold ; under this form he flew to the God- 
deſs all ſhivering. Juno pitied the cuckoo, and 
took him into her boſom. The nuptials of 


Jupiter and Juno were celebrated with the 


greateſt ſolemnity. The Gods, all mankind, 
and all the brute creation, attended. Chelone, 
a young maid, was the only one who refuſed to 
| | I 
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be 1 and who derided the ceremony. 


For this impiety, Mercury changed her into a 
tortoiſe, and condemned her to perpetual ſilence, 
from which circumſtance the tortoiſe has al- 
ways been uſed as the ſymbol of ſilence among 
the ancients. By her marriage with Jupiter, 


| Juno became the queen of all the Gods, and 


miſtreſs of Heaven and Earth, Her conjugal 
happineſs, however, was frequently diſturbed 
by the numerous amours of her huſband, and 
ſhe ſhewed herſelf jealous and inexorable in the 
higheſt degree. Her ſeverity to the miſtreſles 
and illegitimate children of Jupiter, was unpa- 
ralleled. She perſecuted Hercules and his de- 
ſcendants with the moſt inveterate fury; and 
her reſentment againſt Paris, who had given 
the golden apple to Venus, in preference to her- 
ſelf, was the cauſe of the Trojan war, and of 
all the miſeries which overwhelmed the unfor- 
tunate houſe of Priam, Her ſeverities to La- 
tona, Io, and Semele, have been already taken 
notice of. Thoſe which ſhe exerciſed upon 
Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, and her two 
ſons, Learchus and Melicerta, were alſo remark 
able. Their crime was being deſcended from 
Venus, whom ſhe hated. The Goddeſs ſent 
Tiſiphone, one of the Furies, to the houſe of 
Athamas, king of Thebes, who was the huſban@ | 
of Jas, and ſhe inflamed him with fuch ſudden 


fury, 
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ſary, that he wo Ino to be a Enes and her 


children to be two whelps. In this fit of mad- 
neſs, he ſnatched Learchus from the arms of 
his mother, and killed him, by daſhing him 
againſt a wall; upon which Ino fled, and with 
Melicerta in her arms, threw herſelf headlong 
from a high rock into the ſea. Neptune, who 
pitied her fate, transformed her into a Sea- 
Deity, afterwards called Leucothoe. Melicerta 
became alſo a Sea-God, known by the name 
of Palaemon. The repeated infidelities of Ju- 
piter at laſt provoked Juno to ſuch a degree, 
| that ſhe retired to Eubcea, and reſolved to ſee 
him no more; but Jupiter procured a recon- 
ciliation by means of the following ſtratagem. 
The God, anxious for her return, went to 
- conſult Cithzron, king of Platza, to find ſome 
effectual means to break her obſtinacy. Ci- 
| thzron adviſed him to dreſs a ſtatue in woman's 
apparel, to carry it with him in a chariot, and 
publicly to report it was Platza, the daughter 
of Aſopus, whom he was going to marry. The 
advice was followed, and Juno being informed 
of her huſband's intended marriage, repaired in 
haſte to meet the chariot, when diſcovering the 


Contrivance that had been made uſe of, ſhe was 


eaſily prevailed upon to forgive, and be re- united 
to Jupiter. But this reconciliation, however 
„ B17. 61G bai 4 + cordial 
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cordial it might appear, was ſoon diſſolved by 
new offences; and to ſilence the complaints of 
the jealous Goddeſs, Jupiter had ſometimes re- 
courſe to violent meaſures. He even puniſhed 
the cruelties which ſhe had exerciſed upon his 
fon Hercules, by ſuſpending her from the 
heavens by a golden chain, and faſtening a 
heavy anvil to her feet. Vulcan was puniſhed 
for aſſiſting his mother in this degrading ſitua- 
tion; Jupiter kicked him down from heaven, 
and he broke his leg in the fall. This puniſfi- 
ment rather irritated than reclaimed Junò. She 
reſolyed to revenge it, and engaged ſome of 
the Gods to conſpire againſt Jupiter; but 
Thetis delivered him from this conſpiracy, by 
bringing to his affiſtance the famous Briarens, 
Apollo and Neptune were baniſhed from heaven 
for joining in the conſpiracy, though ſome at- 
tribute their exile to different exuſes. | | 


Juno brought Jupiter ſome children; weed 
ing to Heſiod ſhe was mother of Mars, Hebe, 
Ilithyia, or Lucina, and Vulcan; and from him 


we have it, that it was this laſt, and not Mars, 


whom ſhe conceived by the touch, or ſmell of 
a certain plant or flower. According to others, 
it was neither Mars nor Vulcan, but Hebe that 
the. brought forth in this manner, and they | 

D relate 
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relate that it was after eating ſome lettuces at 
the table of Apollo. 


-*Y The a of 8 univerſal, and even 
more ſo than that of Jupiter, according to 
ſome authors. Her facrifices were offered with 
the greateſt ſolemnity. She was particularly 
worſhipped at Argos, Samos, Carthage, and 
afterwards at Rome. Her temples were nu- 
merous; the moſt famous of which were at 
Argos, Olympia, &c. At Rome no woman 
of bad character was permitted to enter her 
_ temple, or even to touch it. Juno protected 
cleanlineſs, and preſided over marriage and 

child - birth. She particularly patronized the 
moſt faithful and virtuous of the ſex, and ſe- 
 verely puniſhed incontinence in matrons. She 
was the Goddeſs of all power and empire, and 
the patroneſs of riches. The ancients gene- 
rally offered on her altars an ewe-lamb and a 
ſow, the firſt day of every month. No cows 
were ever immolated to her, becauſe ſhe af- 
ſumed the nature of that animal when the God: 
fed into Egypt in their war with the Giants. 
Among the birds, the hawk, the gooſe, and 
particularly the peacock were ſacred to her. 

The dittany, the poppy, and the lilly were her 
favourite en, the latter was faid to have 
been 
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been originally of the colour of the crocus ; but 
Jupiter having placed Hercules, when an infant, 


at the breaſt of Juno while ſhe was aſleep, ſome 
of her milk fell down upon the earth, and 
changed the colour of the lillies from purple to 


a beautiful white. Some of the milk alſo 


dropped in that part of the heavens, which, from 
its whiteneſs, ſtill retains the name of the Milky 


Way. As Juno's power was extended over 
all the Gods, ſhe often made uſe of the God- 


deſs Minerva as her meſſenger, and even had 
the privilege of hurling the thunder of Jupiter 


when ſhe pleaſed. She is repreſented fitting 

on a throne, with a diadem on her head, and 
a golden ſceptre in her right hand. Some 
peacocks generally fit by her, and a cuckoo is 


often perched on her ſceptre, while Iris behind 


ber, diſplays the thouſand colours of her beau- 


tiful rainbow. She is ſometimes carried 


through the air in à rich chariot, drawn by 


peacocks. The Roman conſuls, when they 
entered upon office, were always obliged to 

offer her a ſolemn ſacrifice, The Juno of the 
Romans was called Romana, or Matrona, 


She was generally repreſented as veiled from 


head to foot, and the Roman matrons always 
* chis manner of dreſſing, and n 
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it indecent in a-married woman to leave any 


part of her body, except her face, unco- 


$5 The firnames of Juno are various; they 
- 'gre derived either from the functions, or 
things over which ſhe preſided, or from the 


places where her worſhip was eſtabliſhed. She 
is called Saturnia, Olympia, . Samia, Argiva, 
Lacedzmonia, Telchinia, Candrena, Reſcin- 


thes, Proſymna, Imbraſia, Acrea, Citheronia, 
Bunea, Ammonia, Fluonia, Anthea, Migale, 
Gemelia, Tropeia, Boopis, Parthenos, Teleia, 


Xera, Egophage, Hyperchinia, Juga, Ilithyia, 
Lucina, Pronuba, Caprotina, Mena, Populonia, 
Lacinia, Soſpita, Moneta, Curis, Domiduca, 


Febaua, en 10 N 


IRIS: 


25 TIIIS attendant of 1 was a daughter of 
Thaumas and Electra, one of the Oceanides. 
She was the meſſenger of the Gods, and 
| more particularly of Juno. It was her office 
to cut the thread, which ſeemed to detain the 
ſoul in the of thoſe who were expiring. 


She 
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She is the ſame as the rainbow, and from that 
circumſtance, is repreſented with all the va- 
riegated colours of that beautiful meteor, and 
ſhe appears belrind Juno ready to execute her 
commands. Fo denote her ſwiftneſs, ſhe is 
painted with wings, and is ſometimes ſeen 
n on a rainbow. | 
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MixrRVA, the Goddeſs of Wiſdom, War, 


and of all the liberal arts, was produced from 
Jupiter's brain without a mother. The God, 
as it is reported, had married Metis, whoſe 
ſuperior prudence and ſagacity above the reſt of 
the Gods, made him apprehend, that the off- 
ſpring of fuch an union would be of a more 
exalted nature, and more intelligent than their 
father. To prevent this, Jupiter deſtroyed 
Metis in her pregnancy, and ſometime after, to 
relieve the pains which he ſuffered in his head, 
he ordered Vulcan to cleave it open, when 
Minerva ſprung, all armed, and grown up 
from his brain. She was immediately admitted 
into the aſſembly of the Gods, and proved one 
of the moſt faithful counſellors of her father, 
The power of Minerva was great in heaven. 
She could hurl the thunders of Jupiter, prolong 
the lives of men, beſtow the gift of prophecy ; 
and, indeed, ſhe was the only one of all the 
Divinities, whofe authority and conſequence 
were equal to owe of — The actions 
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of this Goddeſs are numerous, as well as the 
kindneſſes by which ſhe endeared herſelf to 
mankind. Her quarrel with Neptune, con- 


cerning the right of giving a name to the ca- 


pital of Cecropia, deſerves attention. The af- 
ſembly of the Gods ſettled the diſpute, by pro- 
miſing the preference to whoever of the two 
gave the moſt uſeful preſent to the inhabitants. 
Neptune then ſtruck the earth with his trident, 
and immediately a horſe iſſued from it. Minerva 
produced the olive, and obtained the victory by 
the unanimous voice of the Gods, who obſerved, 
that the olive, which is the emblem of peace, is 
far preferable to the horſe, which is the ſymbol 
of war and bloodſhed. The victorious: Deity 
called the capital Athene, and became the tu- 
telary Goddeſs of the place. Minerva was alſo 
extremely jealous of her power, of which the 


puniſhment ſhe inflicted on the preſumptuous 


Arachne is a proof. Arachne was the daugh- 
ter of a dyer of Colophon: ſhe was ſo ſxilful 
in embroidery, that ſhe challenged Minerva, 
the Goddeſs of the Art, to a trial of ſkill. She 
repreſented on her work, the amours of Jupiter 
with Europa, Antiope, Leda, Aſteria, Danae, 
Alcmena, &c. but though her piece was per- 
tect and maſterly, ſhe was defeated by the God- 
deſs, and hanging herſelf in deſpair, was changed 
D 4 into 
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into a ſpider by Minerva, Some relate that 
Tireſias was deprived of his-ſight by Minerva, 
becauſe he had ſeen her bathing in the fountain 


of Helicon ; but he obtained from the Goddeſs, 
as ſome alleviation of his misfortune, the gift 


of prophecy. She likewiſe gave him a ſtaff, 
which conducted his ſteps with as much ſafety 
as if he had ſtill enjoyed the uſe of his eye- 


Ovid allighs u different cauſe for the blind- 


- neſs of Tireſias, and fays, that Jupiter and 


Juno, in a difpute which they had, made him 
judge. The queſtion was, which of 'the two 
ſexes enjoyed the greateſt ſhare of happineſs. 
Tireſias was well qualified to pronounce on it, 
becauſe, having once killed a ſhe-ſerpent, he 
had thereupon been transformed into a woman, 
and ſeven years after, when he killed a he-ſer- 
pent, he had recovered his original ſex, He 
pronounced in favour of Jupiter, who had 
maintained that the female ſex was the happieſt, 
and Juno, for this deciſion, puniſhed Tireſias, 
by depriving him of his ſight. 


The reſiſtance which Minerva oppoſed to the 
violence offered her by Vulcan, is a proof of 


her virtue. 3 had ſworn by the Styx, to 


grant 
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to Vulcan (who had made him a com- 
plete ſuit of armour) whatever he deſired. 
Vulcan demanded Minerva in marriage, and 


the father of the Gods, who had permitted her 


to live in perpetual celibacy, yet conſented o 
account of his oath, but privately adviſed his 
daughter to make uſe of every effort to fruſtrate 


the attempts of her lover; accordingly both 


the prayers and force of Vulcan proved inef- 
fectual, and the Goddeſs preſerved her chaſtity 
inviolate, Minerva was the firſt who built a 
ſhip; and it was her zeal for navigation, and her 
care for the Argonauts, which placed the pro- 
phetic tree of Dodona behind the ſhip Args 
when going to Colchis. This Goddeſs exerted 
herſelf ſtrongly on the ſide of the Greeks, at the 
fiege of Troy, and protected her favouritd 
hero Ulyfles, through all the dangers which he 
W e in his return to his kingdom. 
L Abe Weng of Minerva was s univerſally 
eſtabliſhed.” She had magnificent temples. in 


Egypt, Phcenicia, all parts of Greece, Italy, 


Gaul, and Sicily. Sais, Rhodes, and Athens, 
particularly claimed her attention. It was even 
faid that Jupiter rained a ſhower of gold upon 
the iſland of Rhodes, which had paid ſo much 
w wand and ſuch an early revetence to the 
= A divinity 
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divinity of his daughter. The feſtivals cele. 
brated in honour of Minerva were ſolemn and 
magnificent. She was invoked by every artiſt, 
and particularly by ſuch as worked in wool, 
embroidery, painting, and ſculpture. Almoſt 
every member of ſociety thought it a duty to 
implore the affiſtance and patronage of a Deity 
mo preſided over ſenſe, taſte, and reaſon. 


* was 1 in different Ways, 
Wee to the different characters in which 
ſhe appeared. She had uſually, a countenance 
more expreſſive of maſculine firmneſs and com- 
poſure, than. of ſoftneſs and. grace. She was 
moſt frequently repreſented with a helmet on 
ber head, with a large plume waving in the air; 
in one hand the held a ſpear, and in the other a 
ſhield, with the head of Meduſa upon it: this 
ſhield was called the Egis. Sometimes the 
head of Meduſa was ſeen on the breaſt-plate of 
the. Goddeſs, with living ſnakes writhing round 
; it 3 as well as on her ſhield and helmet. Meduſa 
was one of the. three Gorgons, daughters of 
Phoreys and Ceto. She was ſaid to be the only 
one of the three who was ſubject to mortality. 
She is celebrated fos her perſonal charms, and 
| particularly for the beauty of het hair; but 
. liſtened 0 the n which _ 
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had for her, in the temple of Minerva, the 
Goddeſs was ſo incenſed at this violation of the 
ſanity of her temple, that ſhe changed the 
beautiful locks of Meduſa, which had inſpired 
Neptune's love, into ſerpents. According to 
Apollodorus and others, Meduſa and her ſiſters 
came into the world with ſnakes on their heads 
inſtead of hair, with yellow wings and brazen 
hands; their bodies were alſo covered with 
impenetrable ſcales, and their very looks had 
the power of killing, or turning to ſtones thoſe 
who were ſo unfortunate as to meet them. 
Perſeus rendered his name immortal by the 
conqueſt of Meduſa; he cut off her head, and 
placed it on the Ægis of Minerva, which he 
had uſed in his expedition. The bead ſtill 


- retained the ſame petrifying power as before. . 


In moſt of ber ſtatues, Minerva is repreſented 


as ſitting, and ſometimes ſhe holds in one hand 
a adiſtaſf inſtead of a ſpear, When ſhe appears as 


the Goddeſs of the Liberal Arts, ſhe is arrayed in 
a variegated veil, which the Ancients called Pep- 


lum. Sometimes Minerva's helmet was covered 


at the top with the figure of a cock; a bird 
which, on account of his great courage, is 
properly ſacred to tae Goddels of War. Some 
of. her. ſtatues repreſent her belet, with a 

D 6. | | ſphinx 
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ſphinx in the middle, ſupported on either ſide 
by griffins. In ſome medals, a chariot drawn 
by four horſes, and fometimes by a dragon, or 
a ſerpent with winding ſpires, appears at the 
top of her helmet, "The Palladium was a cele- 
brated ſtatue of this Goddeſs ; it was about 
three cubits high, and repreſented her as ſitting, 
and holding a pike in her right hand, and in 
her left a diſtaff and a ſpindle. It was ſaid to 
have fallen down from Heaven near the tent 
of Ilus, when that Prince was building the 
citadel of Ilium. Some, however, ſuppoſe 
that it fell at Peſſinus, in Phrygia; or, ac- 
cording to others, Dardanus received it as 2 
prefent from his mother Electra. There are 
ſome authors, who maintain that the Palladium 
was made of the bones of Pelops, by Abaris; 
but Apollodorus ſeems to ſay, that it was no 
more than a piece of clock work, which moved 
of itſelf. However diſcordant the opinions of 
ancient authors may be concerning this famous 
ſtatue, it is univerſally agreed, that on its pre- 


ſervation depended the ſafety of Troy. This 


fatality was well known to the Greeks during 
the Trojan war, and therefore Ulyſſes and 
Diomedes were commiſſioned to ſteal it away. 
They effected their purpoſe, and, if we rely 
| vow the — oy ſome authors, they were 

. . directed 
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directed how to carry it away by Helenus, the 


ſon of Priam, who proved in this unfaithful to 
his country, becauſe his brother Deiphobus, at 
the death of Paris, had married Helen, of 
whom he was enamoured. Minerva was dif- 
pleaſed with the violence which was offered to 
her ſtatue, and, according to Virgil, the Pal- 
ladium itfelf appeared to have received life and 


motion; and by the flaſhes which ſtarted from 


its eyes, and its ſudden ſprings from the earth, 
it ſeemed to ſhew the reſentment of the Goddeſs. 
The true Palladium, as ſome authors obſerve, 
was not carried away from Troy by the Greeks, 


but only one of the ſtatues of ſimilar ſize and 


ſhape, which were placed near it, to deceive 
whatever facrilegious attempted to fteal it, 


The Palladium, therefore, as they ſay, was 
conveyed ſafe from Troy to Italy by Xneas, 


and it was afterwards preſerved by the Romans 


with the greateſt ſecrecy and veneration, in the 


temple of Veſta, a circumſtance which none 
Wen * Nag knew. 3 


*$" g 


* Minerva was PEI to the olive-tree, The 


owl, as well as the cock, was her favourite 
among the birds, and the dragon among rep- 
tiles, was ſacred to her. The functions, of. 
"ms and actions, attributed to this Goddeſs, 
Ie ſeem 
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ſeem fo numerous, that they muſt have ori- 
ginated in more than one perſon. © Cicero 
ſpeaks of five perſons of the name; a Minerva, 
mother of Apollo; a daughter of the Nile, who 
was worſhipped at Sais, in Egypt; a third, born 
from Jupiter's brains; a fourth, daughter of 
Jupiter and Corophe ; and a fifth, daughter of 
Pallas, generally repreſented with winged ſhoes. 
Minerva was called Athena, from the city of 
Athens, of which, as it hath been related, ſhe 
was the tutelary Deity, and Pallas, from the 
giant of that name, whom ſhe killed; Par- 
| thenos, from her remaining in perpetual celi- 
bacy; Tritonia, becauſe worſhipped near the 
lake Tritonis; Glaucopis, from the blueneſs 
of her eyes; Agoria from her preſiding over 
markets; Hippia, becauſe ſhe firſt taught 
mankind how to manage the horſe; Stratca 
and Area, from her martial character; Cory- 
phagenes, becauſe born of Jupiter's brains; Sais, 
becauſe worſhipped at Sais, &c. Some attri- 
bute to her the invention of the flute, whence 
ſhe was firnamed Andon, Luſcinia, Muſica, 
Salpiga, &c. It is ſaid, that as ſhe once 
amuſed herſelf in playing upon this inſtru- 
ment before Juno and Venus, thoſe Goddeſſes 
ridiculed the diſtortion of her features which 
it occaſioned. Minerva was afterwards con- 

vinced 
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vinced of the juſtice of their remarks, by looking 
at herſelf in a' fountain near mount Ida while 
ſhe was blowing the flute. She immediately 
threw it away, and denounced a melancholy 
fate to whoever ſhould find it. Marſyas was 


the miſerable proof of the veracity of her pre- 


diction. 
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Vexvus was one of the moſt celebrated De- 
ities among the Ancients ; ſhe was the God- 
deſs of Beauty, the Mother of Love, the Queen 
of Pleaſures, and the Miſtreſs of the Graces, 
Some Mythologiſts ſpeak of more than one Ve- 
nus. Plato mentions two; Venus Urania, the 
daughter of Uranus, and Venus Popularia, the 
daughter of Jupiter and Dione. Cicero ſpeaks 
of four; a daughter of Cœlus and Light, one 
ſprung from the froth of the ſea, a third daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and the Nereid Dione, and a 
fourth born at Fyr, and the ſame as the Aſ- 
tarte of the Syrians. Of all theſe, however, 
the Venus ſprung from the froth of the ſea is 
moſt known, and of her in particular, ancient 
Mythologiſts take notice; was ſaid to ariſe 
from the ſea, near the Iſland Cyprus, or ac- 
cording to Heſiod, of Cythera, whither ſhe was 
waſted by the Zephirs, andreceived on the ſhore 
by the Seaſons, daughters of Jupiter and Themis, 
She was ſoon after carried to Heaven, where all 
the Gods were ſtruck with her beauty, and all 
| | the 
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the Goddeſſes became jealous of her ſuperior at- 


trations. Jupiter himſelf attempted to gain 
her affections, but Venus rejected his ſuit, and 
the God, to puniſh her obſtinacy; gave her in 
marriage to his ugly and deformed fon Vulcan. 
This marriage did not prevent the Goddeſs of 
Love from purſuing her own inclinations, and 
ſhe diſhonoured her huſband by her amours with 
the other gods. Her intrigue with Mars has 
been already related ; by him ſhe became Mo- 
ther of Hermoine or Harmonia, Cupid, and 
Anteros. By Mercury ſhe had Hermaphrodi- 
tus; by Bacchus, Priapus; and by Neptune, 
Eryx. Her partiality for Adonis made her 
abandon the feats of Olympus. Adonis was a 


moſt beautiful youth, the ſon of Cinyras, by his 


daughter Myrrha: he received a mortal wound 
from a wild boar, which he had pierced, and 
Venus, after ſhedding many tears at his death, 
changed him into a flower, called Anemona. 
Proſerpine is ſaid to have reſtored him to life, on 
condition that he ſhould ſpend ſix months with 
her, and the reſt of the year with Venus ; this 
implies the alternate return of ſummer and win- 
ter. Adonis is frequently taken for Ofiris, 
becauſe the feſtivals of both were often begun 
with mournful lamentations, and finiſhed with 
a revival of joy, as if they were returning to 
. lite 
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life again. Adonis had temples raiſed to his 

memory, and is ſaid to have been likewiſe the 
favourite both of Apollo and Bacchus. Anchi- 
ſes, a ſon of Capys by Themis, was alſo. beloved 
by Venus, and for his ſake, ſhe often viſited the 
woods and ſolitary retreats of Mount Ida. By 
him ſhe had Eneas; who when Troy was taken 
carried his father, then old and infirm, upon his 
ſhoulders, through the flames, and thus ſaved 
his life. Anchiſes accompanied his ſon in his 
voyage towards Italy, and died in Sicily 


Phe power of Venus over the heart, was 


ſupported, and aſſiſted by a celebrated girdle, 
| Called Zone by the Greeks, and Ceſtus by the 
Latins. - This myſterious girdle gave beauty, 
grace, and elegance when worn even by the 
moſt deformed. It excited love, and re- 
Ekindled extinguiſhed flames. Juno herſelf was 
indebted to this famous oxnament, to regain the 
_ favour of Jupiter, and Venus herſelf, though 
poſſeſſed of every charm, found it uſeful ; ſhe 
no ſooner, put on her ceſtus, than Vulcan, un- 
able to reſiſt its influence, forgot all the infi- 
delities of his wife; and, at her requeſt, fa- 
bricated arms even for her illegitimate children. 
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The conteſt of Venus, for the golden apple, 
is well known; ſhe gained the prize from Pal- 


| las and Juno, and rewarded Paris, their Judge, 


with the love of the beautiful and dangerous 
Helen. The conſequence of this judgment 
was the Trojan war, of which I ſhall here pro- 
ceed to give ſome account. Paris was a ſon of 
Priam, King of Troy; he was deſtined, even 
before his birth, to become the ruin of his 
country and when his mother Hecuba, during 
her pregnancy, dreamed that ſhe, ſhould bring, 
forth a torch, which would (et fire to her palace, 
the ſoothſayers foretold the calamities , which 
might be expected from the imprudence of her 
futurę ſon, and which, would end in the de- 
ſtruction of Troy. Priam, to prevent ſo great 
an evil, ordered a ſlave to ſdeſtroy the child as 
ſoon as born. The ſlave, either touched with 
compaſſion, or influenced by Hecuba, did not 
deſtroy him g but was ſatisfied to expoſe him on 

Mount Ida, where the ſhepherds of the place 
found and educated him. Paris, though, brought. 
up among peaſants, gave early proofs, of cou-; 

rage and intrepidity; and from his care in pro- 

tecting the flocks from the rapacity of wild 
beaſts, he obtained the name of Alexander 
(helper or defender). He married the Nymph 
CEnone, with whom he lived in ae ben 
57 2199 9 
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fe tenderneſs, but their conjugal peace was 
ſoon diſturbed. At the marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis, the Goddeſs of diſcord, who had not 
been invited to the entertainment, ſhewed her 
diſpleaſure by throwing into the aſſembly of the 
Gods, who were at the celebration of the nup- 
tials, a golden apple, on which were written 
theſe words, Let the faireſt take it. All the 
Goddeſſes claimed it, each as her right, and 
te contention at firſt was general, but all the 
others ſoon yielded up their pretenſions, and 

only three, Juno, Venus, and Minerva conti- 

nued to diſpute their title to the prize of beauty. 
The Gods unwilling to become atbiters in an 
affair of ſo tender and delicate a nature, ap- 
pointed Paris to adjudge the prize ; and indeed 
che ſhepherd ſeemed properly qualified to de- 
cide ſo great à conteſty his prudence and ſa- 
gacity were ſo well known. The Goddeſſes 
appeared before their judge, without any orna- 
ment, and each tried by promiſes and entrea- 
ties, to gain his attention, and influence his 
judgment: Juno promiſed him à kingdom, 
Minerva military glory, and Venus, the faireſt 
woman in the world for his wife. After he had 
heard their ſeveral claims and promiſes, Paris 
adjudged the prize to Venus, and gave her the 
— apple, to which, perhaps, ſhe was alſo 
entitled 
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entitled as Goddeſs: of Beauty. But this deciſion 
4 in her favour, drew upon the judge, and 
t family, the reſentment of the other two 
deſſes. Soon after, Priam propoſed a eonteſt 
among his ſons and other princes, and promiſed 
to reward the conqueror with one of the fineſt 
9 bulls of Mount Ida; he ſent to procure the 
5 animal, and it was found in the poſſeſſion of 
1 Paris, who reluctantly yielded it up; but being 
e 

i 


deſirous of recovering this favourite animal, he 
went himſelf to Troy, and entered the liſts as 
one of the cambatants. The unknown Prince 
|; obtained the victory over all his rivals; even 
1 Hector himſelf, the moſt valiant and famous of 


; all the ſons 'of Priam, was obliged to yield the 
] prize to him; but enraged to ſee himſelf thus 
. defeated, by an obſcure ſtranger, he purſued 
5 Paris, who muſt have fallen a victim to his bro- 
; ther's. reſentment, had not his ſiſter Caſſandra 
| interpoſed, and ſaved him from the effects of it. 
p This princeſs, who was poſſeſſed of uncom- 
; mon penetration, and, as ſome pretend, of the 


gift of prophecy, had been ſtruck with the re- 
ſemblance which the young ſtranger bore to 

her own family: ſhe enquired. minutely into 

every eircumſtance, relative to his birth and 
age, and having diſcovered that he was her 

brother, ſhe preſented kim to Priam, who for- 

* getful 
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getful of the omens which had influenced him 
'to meditate his death, immediately acknoy. 
* Paris as his ſon, and all jealouſy ceaſed 
among the brothers. Paris now remembered 
the promiſe made him by the Goddeſs of 
beauty. The tranſcendant charms of Helena, 
the daughter of Jupiter and Leda (reputed the 
daughter of Tyndarus), were talked of, both in 


Greece and Aſia, ſhe was univerſally allowed to 


- be the faireſt of her ſex, and Paris believed him- 
felf to be entitled to her (though ſhe was al. 
ready the wife of Menelaus, King of Sparta), 

and he reſolved to obtain her. He equipped a 

fleet, and not daring to avow his purpoſe, he 
gave out that this expedition was to recover 
Heſione, his father's ſiſter, whom Hercules 
bad carried away, and obliged to marry Tela- 
mon the fon of cus. Paris departed, and 
| ſoon after arrived at the Court of Sparta, where 

he was kindly received, and during the abſence 
of Menelaus in Crete, he perſuaded Helen to 


clope with him, and to fly to Aſia ;; ſhe con- 


ſented, and Priam received her into his palace 
without difficulty, being pleaſed with this op- 


portunity of revenging on the Greeks the in- 
ſult offered to his ſiſter, and her detention in 


their country. When Menelaus had married 
Helen, all her ſuitors, who were very nu- 


tirhs ; | — merous, 
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merous, had engaged themſelves by a ſolemn 
oath to protect her perſon, and to defend her 
from every violence; the injured huſband, 
therefore, now reminded them of that engage- 
ment, and called upon them to recover Helen. 
All Greece united in the cauſe of Menelaus, 
and every Prince furniſhed a certain number of 
ſhips and ſoldiers. According to Euripides, 


Virgil, and Lycophron, the armament of the 
Greeks amounted to 1000 ſhips. Homer men- 


tions them as being 1186, and Thucydides 
ſuppoſes that they were 1200, The number of 
men which theſe ſhips carried, is not. aſcer- 
tained ; yet as the largeſt contained' about 120 
men each, and the ſmalleſt about 50, it may 
be ſuppoſed that no leſs than r00,000 men were 
engaged in this celebrated expedition. Aga- 


memnon King of Mycenz and Argos, the bro- 


ther of Menelaus, was choſen General of all 
theſe forces, but the Kings and Princes of 
Greece were admitted among his Counſellors, 
and by them all the operations of the war. were 
directed. The moſt celebrated of the Grecian 
Princes who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this 
war, were Achilles, Ajax, Menelaus, Ulyſfles, 
Diomedes, Proteſilaus, Patroclus, Agamem- 
non, Neoptolemus, &c. The Grecian army 
was oppoſed by a more numerous force, The 

King 
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King of Troy received aſſiſtance from the neigh. 
bouring Princes in Afia Minor, and reckoned 
among his moſt active Generals, Rheſus, king 
of Thrace, and Memnon, who entered the field 
with 20, ooo Aſſyrians and Ethiopians. Many 
of the adjacent cities were reduced and plun- 
dered, before the Greeks approached the walls 
aof Troy. This City was the capital of Troas, 
or according to ſome, a country of which Ilium 
was the Capital. It was built on a ſmall emi. 
nence, near Mount Ida, and the Promontory 
of Sigæum, at the diſtance of about four miles 
from the ſeaſhore. Dardanus, the firſt king of 
the country, called jt after him Dardania, from 
Tros, one of his ſucceſſors, it was called Troja, 
and from Ilus, Ilion. Of all the the wars car- 
carried on among the Ancients, that of Troy 
is the moſt famous. When the ſiege was be- 
gun, the enemies on both ſides gave proofs of 
valour and intrepidity. The army of the 
SGreeks, however, was viſited by a plague, and 
_ the operations were not leſs retarded by the 
- quarrel of Agamemnon and Achilles, celebrated 
in the Hiad of Homer. The loſs was great on 
both ſides, and the moſt valiant of the Trojans, 
particularly of the ſons of Priam, were ſlain in 
the field; among theſe fell the Great Hector by 
the hand of Achilles, and Paris, after having 


ſlain 
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„dia Achilles, was himſelf mortally wounded 
4 by one of the arrows of PhiloQetes, which had 
once belonged to Hercules. After the ſiege had 
been carried on for ten years, ſome of the Tro- 
jags betrayed the city, into the hands of the ene- 
% and Troy was, reduced. to aſhes, The 
1s Poets, however, in that the Greeks 
85 made. themſelves maſters of the place by arti- 
** fice, . They ſecretly filled a large wooden horſe 
„Vith armed men, and led away their army from 
os WI the plains, as if to return home. The Trajans 
eg brought this fatal horſe into their city, and in 
of he night the Greeks, that were incloſed within 
m is, ruſhed out, and opened the gates to their 
2 companions, who had returned from the place 
. of their concealment, The greateſt part of the 
oy inhabitants were put to the ſword ;, among 
ay whom was the unhappy old King, who, was 
of ſavagely - ſlaughtered by Pyrrhus, the ſon of 
Achilles, and the queen with her daughters, 


he 

ad and many others, were carried away Captives by 
ha the victors. This happened about 1270 years 
od before the Chriſtian Era, in the 3444th, year of 
on the Julian period. When Paris was killed, in 
1 the ninth year of the war, Helen married his 
FA brother Deiphobus, and when Troy was taken, 
by ſhe is ſaid to have betrayed him to the Greeks, 
ng in order to ingratiate herſelf with Menelaus, 
un | E whoſe 
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ambition of thoſe who had abuſed the authorit 
with which theſe princes had entruſted them 
during their abſence. Agamemnon bimſel 
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whoſe forgivenels the obtained, and Tetutnet 4 


| with him to Sparta. But there is a tradition, dc 


Which ſays, that Paris was driven, as he re. ill of 
turned from Sparta, | upon the coaſt of Egypt, Ml ir 


| where Proteus, king of the country, refuſed to Wi du 


receive him, on Account of his treachery to W tic 
Menelaus; he howevef* Tetained Helen, and pr. 
. Menelaus, by viſiting Egypt as lie returned 
home, recovered her at the Court'of Proteus, 
and was too late convinced that the Trojan war 
had been undertaken upon very unjuft grounds, 
This war proved little leſs deplorable ini its conſe- 
| quences to the victors than to the vanquiſhed; 
"beſides the great numbers that were ſlain before 
the walls of Troy, many of thoſe who departed 
triumphant, periſhed on their return ; far the 
greateſt part never more beheld their native 
land, and ſeveral of the Chiefs who did at 
length arriye in their dominions, inſtead of 
enjoying the glory and the repoſe which they 
expected would crown their long and painful 
labours, found at home new wars and new 
dangers to encounter, from the treachery and 


was baſely murdered at his return to his king- 
dom by Egiſthus, who had uſurped his throne 


and bed, and by Clytemneſtra his wife, the ſiſter 
of 
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of Helen. Ulyſſes, King of Ithaca, whoſe wiſ- 
dom and ſufferings are celebrated in the Odeſſey 


| of Homer, after having been toſſed by con- 


trary. winds, and ſhipwrecked many times 
during the ſpace of ten years after the deſtruc- 
tion of Troy, through all which dangers he was 
protected by the Goddeſs Minerva, was at laſt, 
by her aid, happily re-eſtabliſhed in the poſleſ- 


ſion of his kingdom, and of his wife Penelope, 
the moſt virtuous and prudent of her ſex. 


To return to the Goddeſs Venus, to whom 
all theſe calamities have been attributed ; her 
worſhip was univerſally eſtabliſhed, temples 
and ſtatues: were erected to her in every king- 
dom, and the Ancients were fond of paying 
homage to a divinity, by whoſe influence man- 
kind exiſted. In her ſacrifices, and in the feſ- 
tivals-celebrated in her honor, too much licen- 
tiouſneſs prevailed. Viaims were ſeldom of- 
fered to her, or her altars tained with blood. 
No pigs, or male animals were deemed accepta- 
dle. The roſe, the myrtle, and the apple were 
ſacred to Venus; among birds, the dove, the 
ſwan, and the ſparrow were her favourites, and 
among fiſhes thoſe called the Aphya, and the 
Lycoſtomus. The Goddeſs of Beauty was re- 
preſented among the Ancients in different forms. 
vio E 2 At 
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At Elis ſhe appeared ſeated on à goat, with one 
foot reſting on a tortoiſe. At Sparta and Cy. 
thera, ſhe was repreſented armed like Minerva, 
and ſometimes wearing chains on her feet. In 
the temple of Jupiter-Olympius, ſhe was repre. 
ſented by Phidas, as riſing from the ſea, received 
by Love, and crowned: by the Goddeſs of Per. 
ſuaſion. At Cnidus, her ſtatue made by Praxi. 
teles, was naked; that at Elipbantis was: the 
ſame, with a naked-Cupid'by ber-fide. In di- 
cyon, ſhe held a poppy in one hand, and in the 
other an apple; while on her head the wore ; 
crown, which germinated in a point, to inti 
mate the pole. She is frequently repreſentei 
with her ſon Cupid, on a chariot drawn by 
doves, or by ſwans, and ſometimes by ſparrows, 
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; The ſirnames of this Goddefs are numerous 

and they ſerve to ſhew how well eſtabliſhed he 
worſhip was all over the earth. She was called 
Cypria, becauſe particularly adored in the ifland 
of Cyprus. She receined the name: of Papbiz 
on account of the worſhip paid her at Paphos 
where ſhe had a temple, with an altar, on which 
rain never fell, though it was expoſed in the 
open air. Some of the ancients called he 
Apoſtrophia, or Epiſtrophia, as alſo Venus 
| Urania, and Venus Pandemos. The firſt d 
, theſe 
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theſe names ſhe received as preſiding over fon- 
| fual enjoyments; the ſecond, becauſe ſhe like- 
wiſe patroniſed virtuous love, and chaſte and mo- 
derate gratifications; and the third; becauſe ſhe 
pre. MW favoured the propenſities of the vulgar and im- 
ved modeſt. The Cnidians raiſed her temples an- 
Per. der the name of Aeræa of Doris, and of Euplœa. 
axi. In her temple under the name of Euplcea at 0 
.the dus, was che moſt celebrated of her ſtatues: 
81. vas made of white marble, and was one of Fo 
the WM moſt perfect pieces of- Praxiteles. Venus was 
re 2 alſo ſirnamed Cytherea, becauſe ſhe was the 
nt chief deity of Cythera ;, Expolis, becauſe her ſta · 
tei tue was without the city at Athens; Philom- 
by WY meis, becauſe the Queen of Laughter.. Tele- 
ws pigama, becauſe ſhe preſided over Marriage; 
Coliada, Calotis, or Colias, becauſe worſhip- 
ped on a promontory of the ſame name in At- 
tica; Area, becauſe ſometimes armed like Mars; 
Verticordia,, becauſe ſhe could turn the hearts of 
women to chaſtity; Apaturia, becauſe ſhe 
deceived; Erycinay becauſe worſhipped at Eryx; 
Etaira, becauſe the patroneſs of Courtezans; 
Acidalia, becauſe of a fountain of Orchomenos. 
Baſilea, becauſe the queen of Love; Myrtea; 
becauſe the myrtle was ſacred to her; Liber- 
tina, from her inclination. to illicit pleaſures 
Mechanitis, in alluſion to the many artifices 
practiſed. in love, &c. &. As: . of the 
E 3. Sea, 
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Sea, being born in the boſom of the waters, 
Venus was called Pontia, Marina, Linneſ, 
Epipontia, Pelagia, Saligenia, Pontogenia, Ali. 
\gena, Thalaſſja, &c.; and as riſing from the 
ſea, the name of Anadyomene is applied to her, 
and rendered immortal by the celebrated paint. 
ing of Appelles, which repreſented her az 
ifluing from the boſom of the waves, and 
yringtng her treſſes on her ſhoulders, 


THE GRACES, _ 
ATTENDANTS ON VENUS, 


THE Graces, called alſo. Charites, were 
ſaid to be the daughters of Venus, by Jupiter, 
or. Bacchus. They were three in. number, 
Algaia, Thalia, and Euphroſyne. They were 
the conſtant attendants, on the Goddeſs of 
| Beauty, and were repreſented as three young, 
beautiful, and modeſt virgins, all holding cach 
other by the hand. They - preſided over kind- 
neſs, and all good offices, and their worſhip 
was the ſame as that of the nine Muſes, with 
whom they had a temple in common, They 
24 were 


ters, 
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which we have received qughte ever to 
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were generally repreſented naked, becauſe 
kindneſſes ought to be done with ſincerity and 
candour. The moderns explain the allegory of 


their holding their hands joined, by obſerving that 


there ought to be a perpetual and never ceaſing 
intercourſe of kindneſs and benevolence among 


friends... Their, yauth denotes that eke 


our rememhr ance; and their virgin purity: andi in⸗ 
nocence teach us, that acts of benevolence ſhould 


be done without any expectation of reward, and | 


that, the. favours w e confer. ſhould |. free from 
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N the ee Than, 
was a favourite miftreſs of Jupiter, and the 
mother of Apolls and Diana, to whom the gave 
birth in the ifland of Delos, which Neptune 
pityibg her giltrös, and the perſecutions which 
ſhe ſuffered Nom the jeslous rage of Juno, 
raiſed out of the ſea for het reception; but the 
repoſe ſhe enjoyed there was of ſhort duration, 
for Juno ſoon diſcovered the place of her retreat, 
and obliged her to fly from Delos. She wan- 
dered over the greateſt part of the world ; and, 
in Caria, finding berſelf obliged to ſtop, being 
overcome with fatigue and heat, and almoſt 
fainting for thirſt, having diſcovered a ſpring 
in the bottom of a valley, ſhe run eagerly to it, 
and fell on her knees to drink of the > 280 
ſtream, 'but ſome peaſants, who chanced to be 

there, prevented her, and, in a ſurly manner, 
bid her depart. She earneſtly begged leave to 
drink; ſhe did not aſk, ſhe ſaid, to diſturb the 
water by waſhing herſelf in it, but only to 
quench her thirſt, which was intolerable. They 
paid 
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paid no regard to her entreaties, but with many 


threats endeavoured to drive her away, and- 
Jeſt they ſnould drink, they leaped into the 


water, and muddted the ffream.. This inhu- 


man inſolence provoked the indignation. of 
Latona; ſhe entreated Jupiter to puniſh. their 
barbarity, and they were immediately changed 
into frogs. The vengeance which Latone-took: 


en the proud and-infolent Niobe has been dls 


ready related, and the aſſiſtance of Apollo and 
Diana was ever ready at the command of their 
rows the Giant Tityus, who had attempted to 
offer her violence. At length Latona; though per- 


ſecuted and expoſed to the reſentment of Juno, 


became a powerfab Deity. She ſaw her chil- 


dren receive divine honours, and her own wor- 


ſhip was generally eſtabliſted in thoſe places 
where adoration was paid to them; particularly 


at Argos, Delos, &c. where ſhe had temples. 
She had likewiſe an Oracle in Egypt, celebrated 


ſot che true and deciſiye anſwers which it gave. 
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DIANA. 


N * 


Tnovon Diana is generally called the 
Goddeſs of the Woods, and of Hunting, and 
may therefore be conſidered as à terreſtrial 
Deity; yet, as ſhe was ſuppoſed to be the ſame 
as the Moon, and as her power and dignity were 
great, ſhe may juſtly be ranked among the cele(- 
tiatDivinities, A threefold character has indeed 
been aſcribed to this Goddeſs; in Heavenſhe was 
Cynthia, or the Moon; on Earth Diana, the 
Huntreſs; and, in the infernal regions, Hecate, 
which is thought to be the ſame as Proſerpine, 
and, from that circumſtance, ſhe was called 


" T riformis. According to Cicero, there were 


three Diana's, a daughter of Jupiter and Pro- 
ferpine, who became the mother of Cupid; a 
daughter of Jupiter and Latona ;. and a daugh- 
ter of Upis and Glauca; the ſecond is the moſt 
celebrated, and to her all the ancients alluded. 

' She had ſuch an averſion to marriage, that ſhe 
| demanded of her father the permiſſion to live in 
perpetual celibacy, which was-granted her. To 
ſhun the ſociety of the male ſex, ſhe devoted 
--x OLE herſelf 
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herſelf to hunting, and was always attended by 


a number of choſen virgins, who had, like her- 
ſelf, abj ured marriage. Diana, has, by ſome, 
been ſuppoſed the ſame as the Iſis of the 
Egyptians, whoſe worſhip was introduced into 
Greece with that of Oſiris, under the name of 
Apollo. When Typhon waged war againſt the 
Gods, Diana metamorphoſed herſelf into a cat 
to avoid his fury, whence the particular, yene- 
ration of the Egyptians for that animal. Al- 
pheus, a River God, falling i in love with the 
nymph Axethuſa, and purſuing her, Diaua 


changed the nymph into a fountain, which bears | 


her name; this fountain 1 is in Ortygia, a ſmall 
iſland near. Syracuſe, and the ancients affirm, 
that the, river Alpheus, paſſing under, the ſea 
from Peloponneſus, and without mingling i itſelf 
with the ſalt waters, riſes again at Ortygia, and 
joins the ſtream of Arethuſa. If any thing i is 
thrown into the. Alpheus, i in Elis, accordin 

to their kad i it. will re · appear after ſome 
time ſwimming, in the waters of Arethuſa, 
near Sicily. Meleager, ſon of Eneus, king of 
Etolia, by Althea, daughter of 1 beſtius, was 
puniſhe 0 y Diana for the fault, of, his father, 
who had negletd the altars of the Goddeſß, 
The Parcz were preſent at the, birth of this 


| hero, and predicted his future : Sreatneſs. Clotho 
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and Lacheſis both foretold his uncommon 
ſtrength and valour, and Atropos ſaid, he 
mould live as. long as à log of wood, which 
was then on the fire, remained unconſumed. 
Althea no ſooner heard this, than ſhe ſnatched 
the brand from the fire, and kept it with the 
moſt jealoys care, as the life of her ſon depended 
upon its preſervation. The fame of Maleager 
enereaſed with his years; he ſignalized himſelf 
in the Argonautic expedition, and afterwards 
delivered his country from the neighbouring in- 
Habitants, who made war againſt his father at 
the inſtigation.of Diana.. No ſoonet, were they 
vanquiſhed, than the vindictive Deity puniſhed: 
the negligence of Eneus, by a greater cala- 
mity. Sbe ſent. a huge wild. boar, which laid 
waſte-all the country, and ſeemed invincible on: 
account: of: its immenſe ſize. It.ſoon became 
a public concern, all the neighbouring Princes 
aſſembled to deſtroy! this terrible animal, and 
nothing is more famous in mythological hiſ- 
tory, than the chace of the Calydonian boar. 
Among the princes and heroes who aſſembled 
on this occaſion, were \Meleager,. Dryas, a ſon 
of Mars; Caſtor, and Pollux, ſons of Jupiter. 
and Leda; Theſeus, and his friend Perithous; 
Jaſon, the leader of the Argonàuts; Peleus and 
7 Hercules; Neſtor, 
| | afterwards- 
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- afterwards fo famed for his age and wiſdom; 
Laertes, the father of Ulyſſes; Toxeus and 


Plexippus, the brothers of Althea; and Atalanta, 
the daughter of Schoeneus, This armed troop 
attacked the boar with uncommon fury, and it 
was at laſt killed by Meleager. The conqueror- 
gave the ſkin ant the head to Atalanta, who: 
had firſt wounded: the animal. This partiality 
to à woman,” irritated the others, and parti-- 
cularly the brothers of Althea... As they were 
endeavouring to rob Atalanta ofthe honourable : 
preſent, Meleager defended a:woman of whom 
he was enamoured, and killed both his uncles: 
in the conteſt, Mean time the news of this 
celebrated conqueſt had reached Calydon, and 
Althea haſtened - to the temple of the Gods, to 


return thanks for the victory which her ſon had 
obtained: As ſhe went ſhe met the corpſes of 


her brothers,. which. were brought from the- 
chace, and at this mournful ſpęctacle ſhe filled 
the whole city with hercries and lamentations; 
but when informed that they had been. killed by 


Meleager, in the firſt: tranſports: of her grief 


and rage, ſhe reſolved to revenge their death, 
and flying to the ꝑlace where ſhe had laid up e 
fatal bernd. on which her ſon's life. depended; : 


ſhe ſeized, and threw it iato the fire, and Me- | 
eager died as foon as it was conumed, Hemer 


does 
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does not mention the fire-brand, whence ſome 
have imagined that this fable is poſterior to that 
poet's. age. Actæon, a famous hunter, fon of 
Ariſtæus, was ſeverely puniſhed by Diana, for 
having dared. to look at her when ſhe was 
bathing in a fountain. The Goddeſs, exaſpe- 
rated at his boldneſs, threw ſome of the water 
in his face, when he was inſtantly transformed 
into a ſtag, and .was ann eas by 
Wee. Sin 70 ovation egy eli 
" Though 3 was he 1 of Chaſtity, 
yet ſhe forgot her profeſſion and her dignity, to 
enjoy the company of the ſhepherd Endymion, 
with whoſe beauty ſhe was ſtruck as, ſhe ſaw 
him ſleeping, on mount Latmos. The fable of 
Endymion's amours , with, Diana has been 
thought to ike from his knowledge of aſtro- | 
nomy; and, as he paſſed the night on ſome high 
mountain to _ obſerve, the heayenly bodies, it 
has been, ſaid that he was.Courted by the Moon. 
Some authors have likewiſe aſſerted, that the, 
God Pan, notwithſtanding his deformity, had, 
| the good fortune to pleaſe this Goddels ; and it, 
has even been ſaid that Orion was beloved of 
her 1 but that Aurora, who. alſo. loved, him, 
having carried bim away into the iſland of 1 Delos, 


that ſhe might enjoy his company pit, greater 


ſecurity, 
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ſecurity, Diana being enraged with jealouſy, 

killed Orion with her arrows; but ſome relate 
on the contrary, that the reſentment of Diana 

againſt Orion, was occaſioned by his having 
pere violence to Opis, one of her nymphs, 
and, according to others, it was becauſe he had 
attempted the virtue of the Goddeſs herſelf. 


Diana is repreſented with a bow in her hand, 
and a quiver full of arrows hanging from her 
ſhoulder; and ſhe is ſometimes drawn in a 
chariot by two white ſtags. Sometimes ſhe 
appears with wings, hol ling a lion in one hand, 
and a panther in the other, with a chariot drawn 
by two heifers, or two horſes of different co: 
jours. phe is repreſented tall and robuſt, but 
beautiful and well ſhaped. Her legs are bare, 
and her feet covered with a buſkin, worn by 
huntreſſes among the ancients, and ſhe. is ger 
generally diſtinguiſhed in the figures that repre. 
ſent her, by the creſcent. on, her head, by her 
bunting habit, and by the . which attend 
her. Tl he moſt famous of her temples was at 
Epheſus, and it was one of the Seyen Wonders 
of the World ; ſhe was there repreſented with 
many ſymbols, which fignified the Earth or 
Cybele. Some of her ſtatues repreſented : ner 
with thres heads, hat of a horſe, a dog, and 3 


2 boar. 
2 3 
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This Goddeſs received many ſirnames 
— the places where her worſhip was eſta. 
Bliſhed; and from the functions over which ſhe 
preſided... She was called Lucina Ilythia, or 
Juno Pronuba, when invoked by women in 
ohild-bed; and Trivia, when worſhipped in the 
oroſs- ways, where: her ſtatues were generally 
erected; dhe was alſo called Agrotera, Orthia, 
Taurica, ia, Aricia, &c. The inhabitants 
of Taurica were particularly attached to the 
worſhip of Dina, and they cruelly offered on 
her altar all the ſtrangers that were ſhipwrecked 
on their: coaſts. He? temple in Aricia was: 
ferved by a prieft, who had always murdered 
bis predeceſſor, and the Lacedemonians yearly. 
offered her human victims, till the age of 
Lycurgas, who ehanged this barbarous cuſtom. 
for the facrifice of flagellation. The Athenians 
generally offered her goats, and others a white 
kid, and ſometimes a boar- pig, or an ox. 
Among plants, the poppy and the dittany were 
facred to her. She, as well as: her brother 
Apollo, had Otacles, among which thoſe of: 
Egypt, Cicilia, and — are the moſt 
. 


F When the Greeks, golng to the Trojan war, 
| were detained by cotittary Winds at Aulis, they 
| Wo 
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were informed by one of the ſoothſæyers, that, 
to appeaſe the Gods, they muſt ſacrifice Iphi- 
genia, the ddughter;of Agamemnon, ta Diana. 
The father, who had provoked the Goddeſs, 
by killing her favourite ſtag, heard this with 
the-greateſt horror and indignation, and rather 


manded a herald (as chief of the Grecian forces) 
to order all the aſſembled troops to depart to 
their reſpective homes; but Ulyſſes, and the 


other Generals; having interfered, Agamemnon 


at laft-confented to immolate his daughter for 
the common cauſe of Greece. As Iphigenia 
was tenderly loved by her mother, the Greeks 


ſent for her, under pretext of giving her in 


marriage to Achilles. Clytemneſtra thus de- 


ceived, permitted her departure, and Iphigenia 
eame to Aulis; there ſhe' beheld the bloody 


preparations” for the ſacrafice, and found that 


ſhe herſelf was the deſtined victim. She im- 
plored in vain the protection of her father; 
Chaleas already held the knife, but juſt: as he 
was about to ſtrike the fatal blow, Iphigenia 
faddenly diſappeared, and a goat of uncom- 
mon ſiae and beauty was found in her place for 
the ſaerifice. This ſupernatural change ani- 
mated the Greeks, and the wind becoming fa- 
. combined fleet (ct fail from Aulis. 


The 


than ſhed the blood of his daughter, he com- 
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The youth and innocence of Iphigenia had 


raiſed the compaſſion of the Goddeſs on whoſe 


altar ſhe was going to be: ſacrificed. She con- 
veyed her to Taurica, where ſhe entruſted her 
with thé care of her temple. _ In this facred 
office; Iphigenia was obliged, by the command 
of Diana, to ſacrifice all the ſtrangers which 


came into that country. Many victims had 


already ſtained the bloody altar; when · Oreſtes, 
the brother of Iphigenia, and his friend Pylades, 
came to Taurica. Oreſtes had avenged the 
death of his father, by that of his mother and 
Egiſthus, and being aſterwards perſecuted by 
the Furies for this deed, he conſulted the Oracle 
of Apollo at Delphi, where he was informed that 
nothing could reſtore him to peace, unleſs he 
could bring into Greece the ſtatue of Diana, 
which was in the Taurica Cherſoneſus. The 
enterpriſe was arduous, for it was well known 


that all ſtrangers, were | ſacrificed on their ar- 


rival in that country. Oreſtes and his friend 
were immediately carried before Thoas, the 


king of the place, and they were doomed to 


bleed on the altar of the Goddeſs; but Iphi- 
genia finding they were Greeks, was- touched 
with their "misfortune, and offered to ſpare the 
life of one of them, provided he would convey 
letter; to Greece from her hand. The conteſt 
9011 which 
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which enſued between Pylades and Oreſtes, in 
which each inſiſted on being immolated in order 
to preſerve his friend, has rendered their friend - 
ſhip proverbial, and their names immortal. At 
laſt Pylades yielded with much reluctance ; but 
when the Prieſteſs delivered her letters to his 
cure, he found they were addreſſed to Oreſtes, 


and Iphigenia was informed that the man ſhg 
was about to immolate was her brother. She 


was no ſooner convinced of it, than ſhe fled 
with the two friends from Cherſoneſus, and 
they carried away the ſtatue of Diana. I heir 


flight being diſcovered Thoas prepared to pur- 


ſue them, but Minerva interfered, and told him 


that all had, been done by the approbation and 
will of the Gods. After theſe adventures, Oreſtes 


aſcended the throne. of Argos, and married 
Hermione, the daughter of Menelaus and Helen. 
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Avzorn, Goddess tf che Abe daugk 
ter of Hyperion and Thia or Thea: Some ſay 
that Pallas, ſon of Crius, and brother to Perſes, 
was her father, hence the ſirname of Pallantias. 
She married Aſtræus, by whom ſhe had the 
Winds, the Stars, &c. Her amours with 
Fithonus and Cephalus, are alſo famous; ſhe: 
carried them both to Heaven, but Cephalus, 
Who had married Procris, the. daughter of 
Erechtheus, king of Athens, remamed faithful 
to bis wife, and was impatient to return, where - 
fore Aurora ſent him back to ber. Cephalus 
had been preſented by Procris with an unerring 
dart, which-ſhe had received from Diana; and, 
as he was fond of hunting, he every morning 
repaired to the woods, and paſſed ſo much time 
there, that Procris, alarmed" by jealous fears, 
one day followed him thither ſecretly. Ce- 
phalus, after much toil and fatigue, laid himſelf 
down in the cool ſhade, and earneſtly called for 
Aura, or the refreſhing breeze ; this ambi- 
re was miſtaken for the name of a 

miſtreſs 
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miſtreſs by the: ſelf-deluded Procris, and ſhe 
eagerly: raiſed ber head to ſee what ſhe believed 
to be a rival; this movement . occaſioned a 
ruſtling, among the leaves of the . buſh. that con- 
cealed her. Cephalus liſtened, and thinking it 
was ſome wild beaſt, he let fly his unercing 


dart, and it ſtruck Procris to the . heart, who 


expired in the arms. of her huſband; confeſſing 
the ill grounded jealouſy which. was the cauſe 
of her death. Tithonus was the ſon of La» 
omedon, king of Troy, by Strymo, the daugh- 
ter of. the Scamander; he was, ſo beautiful, that 


Aurora became enamoured of him, and car- 


ied him away.; he had by, her Memnon. The 
Hoddeſs, at the requeſt of Tithonus, obtained 
of the Fates immortality. for him; but as ſhe 
lad forgotten to aſł them to grant him likewiſe 
a continuance. of health, youth, and beauty, he 
became at laſt ſo old, infirm, and decrepid, that 
liſe became. a burthen: to him, and he prayed 
Aurora to remove him from the world; but as 


that was no longer in her power, ſhe changed 


him into a graſsbopper, which is ſaid) to. moult 


hen it is ald, and grow young again. Mem- 


non, their ſon, went to the ſrege of Toy. to 
— king Priam; he was ſlain by Achilles, 
and in the nlace where he fell a fountain aroſe, 
— year, on the lame day on which 
* 
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he died, flowed in blood inſtead of water ; and, 
as his body lay on the funeral pile to be burned, 
it was changed into a bird by his mother 
Aurora, and many other birds of the ſame kind 
flew out of the pile with him; thefe dividing 
themſelves into two troops, and furiouſly fight- 
ing with their beaks and claws, appeaſed, with 
their own blood, the ghoſt of Memnon from 
whom they ſprung. There was a flatue of 
Memnon made of black marble, inthe temple of 
Serapis, at Thebes in Egypt, of which an in- 
credible ſtory is related, for it is ſaid, that the 
mouth of this ſtatue, when firſt touched by rays of 
the riſing ſun, ſent forth a ſweet and harmonious 
found, as if it rejoiced at the appearance of 
Aurora; but, at the cloſe of the day, it ſent 
forth a low and melancholy tone, as if it 
lamented her departure. Aurora had likewiſe 
am intrigue with Orion, whom ſhe carried 
to the iſland of Delos, nn ae fe 

Diana's arrows. 087 £1] e. 
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is Goddeſs is uſualy dest by the 
poets as drawn in a roſe coloured chariot, and 
opening with her coſy fingers the gates of the 
Eaſt, pouring the dew upon the earth, and 
4 1 the rags grow. Her chariot is ge- 
nerally 
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nerally drawn by white horſes, and ſhe is 
covered with a veil. Nox and Somnus fly 
before her, and the conſtellations of Heaven 
diſappear at her approach. She always ſets out 
before the Sun, and is the forerunner of his 
riſing. The Greeks call her Eos, 
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SATURN. 


'Saruan was a fon of Ccelus, or Uranus, 
by Terra, called alſo Titea, Thea, or Titheia; 
he was naturally artful, and, with the aſſiſtance 
of his mother, he revenged himſelf on his fa- 
ther, whoſe cruelty to. his children had pro- 
voked the anger of Thea. Cœlus was muti- 
lated, and diſpoſſeſſed of his kingdom, and his 
ſons, whom he had confined in the infernal re- 
gions, were reſtored to liberty. Saturn ob- 
tained the kingdom by the conſent of his bro- 
ther Titan, on condition that he ſhould not 
bring up any male children. Purſuant to this 

agreement, Saturn always devoured his ſons as 
ſoon as-born, and becauſe, as ſome obſerve, he 
dreaded from them a retaliation of the ill- 
treatment he had ſhewn his father ; but his wife 
Rhea, unwilling to ſee all her ſons periſh, when 
Jupiter was born concealed him, and wrapped 

up a large ſtone which ſhe gave her huſband 
| Inſtead of the child, and which he immediately 
ſwallowed without perceiving the deception, 

She likewiſe preſerved Neptune and Pluto in 
the ſame manner. Titan was ſome time after 


informed that Saturn had concealed his male | 
; children, , 
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children, whereupon he made war againſt him, 
and having dethroned, kept him in confinement 
with Rhea, Jupiter, who was ſecretly educated 
in Crete, was no ſooner grown up than he flew 


to deliver them, and replaced his father on his 
throne. But Saturn, unmindful of his ſon's 


kindneſs, became jealous of his glory, and con- 
ſpired to ruin him; and Jupiter having diſ- 
covered this, depoſed and baniſhed him from 
Heaven. The father fled for ſafety into 
Italy, which country had the name of La- 
tium, from being the place of his conceal- 
ment. Janus, who was then king of Italy, 


received Saturn with great hoſpitality and kind- 


neſs; he even made him his partner on the 
throne, and the king of Heaven employed him 
ſelf in civilizing the barbarous manners of the 
people of Italy, and in teaching them agricul- 
ture, and the uſeful and liberal arts. His reign 
there was ſo mild and popular, ſo beneficent 


and virtuous, that thoſe times have been called 


the Golden Age, to intimate the happineſs and 
tranquillity which the earth then enjoyed. The 
Silver Age ſucceeded, in which mankind began 
to degenerate, and their peaceful ſtate was diſ- 


turbed by the feuds and diſſentions which aroſe 


amongſt them. Next came the Brazen Age, in 
which licentiouſneſs and avarice took poſſeſſion 
of the human heart, and laſtly, the Iron Age, 

_ . 
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when the world being ſunk into univerſal de- 
pravity, war and bloodſhed made up the men- 
. ſure of the crimes and miſeries of its inhabi- 
tants. Theſe are the four ages of the world, 
mentioned by the poets, and followed by the 
Deluge, which is {aid to have happened in the 
reign of Deucalion, a king of Theſſaly. The 
impicty of mankind had irritated Jupiter, who 
_ reſolved to deſtroy the whole race of men, and 
immediately the earth exhibited a boundleſs 
ſcene of waters. The higheſt mountains were 
.climbed by the affrighted inhabitants of the 
country ; but theſe ſeeming places of ſecurity 
were ſoon overflowed by the riſing waters, and 
left no hope of eſcaping the univerſal calamity, 
Deucalion was a ſon of Prometheus, and had 
married Pyrrha, the daughter of Epimetheus. 
Jupiter ſpared this virtuous pair, and Deucalion 
was directed to embark with his wife Pyrrha 
in a ſhip, which he accordingly did. The 
weſlel was toſſed about during nine ſucceſſive 
days 3 at the end of which it reſted on the 
top of mount Parnaſſus, where Deucalion re- 
mained till the waters had ſubſided. As ſoon 
as they had retired from the ſurface of the earth, 
Deucalion and his wife went to conſult the 
Oracle of Themis, and were directed to reſtore 
_ the human race, by throwing behind them the 
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bones of their great Mother. After ſome he- 
ſitation about the meaning of the Oracle, they 
obeyed, by caſting behind them ſtones, which 
they underſtood to be the bones of their Mother, 
the Earth. The ſtones thrown by Deucalion 
became men, and thoſe of Pyrrha women. 
According to ſome writers, this Deluge did not 
overflow the whole earth, but only the country 
of Theſſaly; and they ſay it was produced by 
the inundation of the waters-of the river Peneus, 
whoſe regular courſe was ſtopped by an earth- 
quake near mount Ofa and Olympus. Ac- 
cording to Xenophon, there were no leſs than 
five Deluges. . That of Deucalion, ſo much 
celebrated, happened about 1380, or go years 
before the Chriſtian zra. 


The worſhip of Saturn was not ſo folemn, or 


ſo univerſal as that of Jupiter. It was uſual 
to offer human victims on his altars ; but this 
barbarous cuſtom was aboliſhed by Hercules, 
who ſubſtituted ſmall images of clay. In the 
facrifices of Saturn, the prieſt always performed 
the ceremonies with his head uncovered, which 
was uſual at other ſolemnities. The God is 
generally repreſented as an old man, bowed 
with infirmities; he holds a ſeythe in his right 
hand, with a ſerpent, which bites its its own 

| F 3 | tail, 
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tail, and which is an emblem of time, and of 


the revolution of the year. In his left hand he 
holds a child raiſed up, as if about to devour it. 
Tatius, king of the Sabines, firſt built a temple 
to Saturn on the Capitoline hill, a ſecond was 
afterwards erected by Tullus Hoſtilius, and 2 
third by the firſt Conſuls. On his ſtatues were 


uſually hung fetters, in commemoration of the 


chains he had worn when impriſoned by 
Jupiter, F rom- this circymſtance all ſlaves, 
that obtained their liberty, generally dedicated 


their fetters to him. During the celebration 


of the Saturnalia, the chains were taken from 


the ſtatues, to intimate the freedom and inde- 


pendance which mankind had enjoyed during 


the Golden Age. One of the temples of this 


God at Rome, was appropriated for the public 
treaſury, and it was there alſo that the names of 
foreign ambaſſadors were enrolled, 


Saturn was ſuppoſed to be the father of the 


Centaur Chiron, by Philyra, whom he changed 


into a mare, to deceive the ſuſpicions of his wife 


Rhea, | 
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JANUS; 


J ANUS was the moſt ancient king who 
reigned in Italy. He was a native of Theſſaly, 
and, according to ſome, ſon of Apollo ; other 
authors make him ſon of Cœlus and Hecate ; 
and others make him a native of Athens. He 


came to Italy, where he planted a colony, and 


built a ſmall town on the river Tiber, - which 


he called Janiculum. During his reign, Saturn, 


as has been related, driven from Heaven by his 
ſon Jupiter, came to Italy, where Janus re- 
ceived him” with hoſpitality, and made him his 
colleague on the throne. After death, Janus 
was ranked among the Gods for his popularity, 
and the civilization which he, in concert with 
Saturn, had introduced among the wild inha- 


bitants of Italy. Janus is repreſented with two - 


faces, becauſe he was ſuppoſed to be acquainted 
with the paſt and future; or, according to 


ſome, becauſe he was taken for the Sun, who 


opens the day at his riſing, and ſhuts it at 
his ſetting. Some ſtatues repreſent this Deity 
with four heads. He was ſometimes ſeen with 

_ F 4 a beard, 
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a beard, and fometimes without. In religious 
ceremonies, his name was always invoked the 
firſt, becauſe he preſided over all gates and 
avenues z and it was through him only, that 


prayers were believed to reach the Celeſtial . 
| Gods; from that idea, he often appears with a 


key in his right hand, and a rod in his left. 
Sometimes he holds the number 3oo in one 
hand, and in the other 65, to ſhew that he pre- 


ſides over the year, of which the firſt month bears 


his name. Some ſuppoſe that he is the ſame as 
the World, or Cœlus; and, from that ſuppoſition, 
they call him Eanus, becauſe of the revolution 
of the heavens. He was called Quirinius, or 
Martialis, becauſe he preſided over war; he was 
alſo called Patulcius, and Clauſius, becauſe the 


gates of his temples were opened during the 


time of war, and kept ſhut in time of 


peace; and it appears that they were ſhut by 


the Romans only three times during more 
than 700 years; once by Numa; the ſecond 
time by the conſuls Marcus Attilius, and Titus 


Manlius, after the Carthaginian war; and, 
laſtly, by Auguſtus, after the victory of Actium. 


This God was chiefly worſhipped at Rome, 
where he had many temples z ſorne erected to 


Janus Bifrons, others to Janus Quadrifons. 


The temples of Quadrifons were built with four 


equal 
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equal ſides, with a door, and three windows on 
each ſide ; the four doors were the emblems of 
the four Seaſons of the year, and the three win- 

| dows in each of the ſides, that of the three 
7 months of each ſeaſon, and all together of the 

| twelve months of the year. Janus was gene- 
| rally repreſented in ſtatues as a young man, 


Oe VULCAN. 
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the iſland of Lemnos, where, according to 
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| where he built himſelf a palace, and raiſed 


iron, and all kinds of metals. The inhabi- 
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V orcan was, according to Heſiod, the 
fon of Juno alone ; but Homer makes him the 
ſon of Jupiter and Juno, and ſays, that his mo- 
ther was fo diſguſted with the deformity of her 
fon, that ſhe threw him into the ſea as ſoon az 
born, where he remained nine years. According 
to the more received opinion, Vulcan was edu- 
cated in Heaven; but was kicked down from 
thence by his father to the earth, when he at- 
tempted to deliver his mother, whom Jupiter 
had ſuſpended from Heaven by a golden chain; 
he was nine days in deſcending, and he fell in 


Lucian, the inhabitants ſeeing him in the air, 
caught him in their arms; he however broke 
his leg in the fall, and ever after remained lame 
of one foot, He fixed his reſidence in Lemnos, 


forges to work metals; as he preſided over fire, 
and was the patron of all artiſts who worked 
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tages to be derived from the reſidence of Vulcan 
among them, and were taught by him all thoſe 
uſeful arts which could civilize their rude man- 
ners, and render them uſeful: to ſociety, The 
firſt work of Vulcan was, according to ſome, 
a throne for his mother, which was of gold, 
and made with ſecret ſprings, and he preſented 
it to Juno, to avenge himſelf for her want of 
affection towards him. The Goddeſs was no 
ſooner ſeated on this throne, than ſhe found 
herſelf unable to move. The Gods attempted 
to deliver her, by breaking the chains by which 
ſhe was held, but to no purpoſe, and Vulcan 
alone had the power to ſet her at liberty, 
Bacchus intoxicated, and then prevailed upon 
him to come to Olympus, where he was recon- 
ciled to his parents. Vulcan has been cele- 
brated by the ancieat poets, for the ingenious 
works, and automatical figures which he made, 
and many ſpeak of two golden ſtatues, which not 
only ſeemed animated, but which walked by his 
ſide, and even aſſiſted him in working of me- 
tals. It is ſaid, that at the requeſt of Jupiter, he 
made the firſt woman that ever appeared on 
earth, well known under the name of Pandora. 
Jupiter meant to puniſh the impiety and ar- 
tifice of Prometheus (who had ſtolen fire from 
Heaven, to animete the man which he had 
F 6 made), 
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made), by giving him a wife. When the 
woman had been made of clay by the artiſt, and 
had received life from Jupiter, all the other 
Gods vied in making her preſents. Venus 
gave her beauty, and the Graces the power of 
captivating ; Apollo taught her to fing ; Mer- 
cury inſtructed her in eloquence, and Minerva 
gave her the moſt rich and ſplendid ornaments, 
From all theſe valuable gifts which ſhe had re- 
_ ceived from the Gods, the woman was called 
Pandora; which implies, that ſhe was en- 
dowed with every neceſſary quality. Jupiter 
laſtly gave her a beautiful box, which ſhe was 
ordered to preſent to the man who married her, 
and Mercury was commiſſioned to conduct her 
to Prometheus; but that artful mortal was aware 
of the danger, and he ſent away Pandora with- 
out ſuffering himſelf to be captivated with her 
charms His brother, Epimetheus, was not poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame prudence and ſagacity; he 
married Pandora, and when he opened the box 
which ſhe had given him, there iſſued from it 
multitude of evils and diſtempers, - which diſ- 
perſed themſelves all over the world, and which, 
from that fatal moment, have never ceaſed to 
aMiCt the human race. Hope alone remained 
at the bottom of the box; and it is that only 
which has the wonderful power of ſupporting 


man 


er 
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man under his labours, and of alleviating all his 
pains and ſorrows. The moſt known of the 
works of Vulcan, which were preſented to mor- 
tals, are, a collar given to Hermione, the wife 
of Cadmus, and a ſceptre which was in the 
poſſeſſion of Agamemnon. The collar proved 
fatal to all who wore it ; but the ſceptre, after 
the death of Agamemnon, was carefully pre- 
ſerved at Cheronea, and regarded as a Divinity. 


The amours of Vulcan are not numerous. 


| He demanded Minerva in marriage; but his 


addreſſes being rejected by that Goddeſs, Ju- 
piter gave him one of the Graces, and Venus 
is univerſally acknowledged to have been the 
wife of Vulcan. Some Mythologiſts affirm that 
Vulcan was father of Cupid, who was gene- 
rally reputed the ſon of Mars. He was like- 
wiſe by ſome ſaid to be the father of Servius 
Tullius, the fixth king of Rome, by Ocriſia, 
the wife of Corniculus. Cecrops, Cœculus, 
Cacus, Perephetes, Cercyon, and others, 
have alſo been reputed his children. Cicero 
ſpeaks of more than one Deity of the name of 
Vulcan; one he calls ſon of Ccelus, and 
father of Apollo, by Minerva; the ſecond he 
mentions, is ſon of the Nile, and called Phtas, 
by the Egyptians ; the third was fon of Jupiter 

and 
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and Juno, and fixed his reſidence in Lemnos ; 
and the fourth, who built his forges in the 
Lipari iflands, was ſon of Menalius. The 


_ ' worſhip of Vulcan was well eſtabliſhed, parti- 


cularly in Egypt, at Athens, and at Rome, 
It was uſual in the facrifices which were of. 
fered to him, to burn the whole victim, and 
not reſerve part of it, as in the immolations 
to the other Gods, A calf, and a boar-pig, 
were the principal victims offered to him. 
Vulcan was repreſented covered with ſweat, 
blowing with his nervous arm the fires of his 
forges. Some repreſent him lame and de- 
formed, holding a hammer raifed ready to 
ſtrike, while, with the. other hand, he turns 
with pincers a thunder-bolt on his anvil. Ez 
ſometimes appears with a long beard, diſhevel- 
led hair, half-naked, and a ſmall round cap 
on his head, holding a hammer and pincers 
in his hand. The Egyptians repreſented him 
under the figure of a monkey. Vulcan has 
received the names of Mulciber, Pamphanes, 
Clytotechnes, Pandamator, Cyllopodes, Cha- 
laipoda, &c. all expreſſive of his lumenels, and 
of his 6.086 54 x70 | 
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THE CYCLOPS. 


THE Cyclops were the miniſters and atten- 
dants of Vulcan; and with him they fabricated 
not only the thunder-bolts of Jupiter, but alſo 
arms for the Gods, and for the moſt celebrated 
heroes. They were ſuppoſed to be the ſons of 
Cœlus and Terra; their ſtature was gigantic, 
and they had but one eye in the middle of the 
forehead. According to Heſiod, the Cyclops 
were three in number, and called Arges, 
Brontes, and Steropes ; but according to other 
Mythologiſts, their number was greater, and, 
in the age of Ulyſſes, Polyphemus, the ſon of 


Neptune, was their king: they inhabited the 


weſtern parts of the iſland of Sicily, and. were 
ſuppoſed to have forges under mount Etna. 
The moſt ſolid walls and impregnable fortreſſes, 
were faid, by the ancients, to have been the 


work of the Cyclops, to render them more 


reſpectable, The Cyclops were reckoned 
among the Gods, and we find a temple dedi- 
cated to their ſervice at Corinth, where ſacri- 
lices were ſolemnly offered, | 

The 
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The poets ſpeak of the Cyclops as man- 
eaters. Some writers are of opinion, that the 
tradition of. their having-only one eye, might 
originate from their wearing ſmall bucklers 
"of ſteel, which covered their faces, and had 
a ſmall aperture in the middle, which cor- 
reſponded exactly with the eye. 


— 


— 
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MOMUS. 


Momus, the God of Pleaſantry, was the 
ſon of Nox, according to Heſiod. He was 
continually ſatyrizing the Gods, and whatever 
they did was freely turned to ridicule by him. 
He blamed Vulcan, becauſe, in the human form 
which he had made of clay, he had not placed 
a window in the breaſt, by which means, what- 
ever was done or thought there, might eaſily 
have been perceived. He cenſured the houſe 
which Minerva had made, becauſe the Goddeſs - 
had not made it moveable ; by means of which 
a bad neighbourhood might have been avoided. 
In the bull which Neptune had produced, he 
obſerved, that , his blows might have been 
ſurer, if his eyes had been placed nearer his 
horns, Venus herſelf was expoſed to his 
ſatire; and when the ſneering God could find 
no defect in the perfect form of that Goddeſs, 
he obſerved, as ſhe retired, that the noiſe of 
her feet was too loud, and extremely improper 
in the Goddeſs of Beauty and Gracefulneſs. 
Theſe illiberal reflections, and impertinent ral- 
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leries, were highly diſpleaſing to all the Gods, 
and- were the cauſe that Momus was at length 
driven from Heaven, This God is generally 


repreſented raiſing a maſk from his face, and 
holding a ſmall figure in his hand. 


AOLUS 
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 £OLUS, AND THE WINDS: 


ous, the God of Storms and Winds, 
was the ſon of Hippotas; he reigned over 
Folia, and becauſe he was the inventor of fails, 
and a great Aſtronomer, the Poets have aſ- 
cribed to him the power of commanding the 
winds, Homer relates, that he gave Ulyſſes 
all the Winds that could impede his return to 


Ithaca, confined in a bag; but the companions 


of Ulyſſes, prompted. by curioſity, untied the 
bag, and ſet the winds at liberty. There are 
two others of the name of olus, a King of 
Etruria, Father to Macareus and Canace, and 
a fon of Hellenus, often confounded with the 
God of the Winds; this laſt married Enaretta, 
by whom he had ſeven ſons and five daughters, 


; BOREAS. * 


BOREAS is the name of the North Wind, 


blowing from the Hyperborean Mountains. 
According 
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According to the Poets, he was the ſon of 
Aſtræus and Aurora; others make him ſon of 
the Strymon. He was King, of Thrace, and 
carried away by force Orithyia, a daughter of 
Erechtheus, King of Athens; he had by her 
Zetes and Calais, Cleopatra and Chione. He 
was worſhipped as a Deity, and the Athenians 
dedicated altars to him and the other Winds, 
when Xerxes invaded Europe. His ſons Zetes 
and Calais, accompanied the Argonauts to Col. 
chis. Boreas is repreſented with wings and white 
hair; he appears always rough and ſhivering ; 
and as the author of rain, ſnow, hail, and tem- 
peſts, he is ſurrounded with impenetrable clouds, 


ZEPHYRUS. 

ZEPHYRUS, the Weſt Wind, ſon of Aſ. 
træus and Aurora, the ſame. as the Favonius 
of the Latins. He married a Nymph called 
Chloris, or Flora, by whom he had a ſon 
named Carpos. Zephyrus was ſaid to produce 
flowers andfruits by the ſweetneſs of his breath. 
He had a temple at Athens, where he was re- 
preſented as a young man of a delicate form, 
with wings on his ſhoulders, and having his 
head covered with all forts of flowers. 


EURUS. 
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EURUS, 


— 


EURUS, a Wind which blows from the 
Eaſt; the Latins ſometimes call it Vulturnus. 
Eurus is repreſented as a young man flying 
with great impetuoſity, and often appearing in 
2 playful and wanton humour, 


AUSTER. 


— 


AUSTER, a Wind which blows from the 
South, and generally produces diſtempers. He 
is repreſented as an old man with grey hair, a 
gloomy countenance; his head covered with 
clouds, a ſable veſture, and duſky wings. 


He is the — of heavy ſhowers. 


The Winds, according to ſome Mytholo- 
giſts, were confined hy ZEolus, in a large cave; 
and, without this neceſſary precaution, they would 
have overturned the earth, and reduced every 
thing to its original chaos, 
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Vsra, the daughter of Saturn and Rhea, 
and ſiſter to Juno and Ceres. She is often 
confounded by Mythologiſts with Rhea, Ceres, 
Cybele, Proſerpine, Hecate, and Tellus. When 
conſidered as the mother of the Gods, ſhe i; 
the mother of Rhea and Saturn; and when 
conſidered as the patroneſs of the Veſtal- Virgin, 
and the Goddeſs of Fire, ſhe is called the 
daughter of Saturn and Rhea; under this laſt 
name "the was worſhipped by the Romans, 
ZEneas was the firſt who introduced her Myſ 
teries into Italy, and Numa built her a temple, 
which no males were pezmitted to enter. The 
Palladium of Troy was ſuppoſed to be pre- 
ſerved within her ſanctuary, and a fire was 
continually kept burning by a certain number 
of Virgins, who had dedicated themſelves to 
the ſervice of the Goddeſs. If the fire of Veſta 
was ever extinguiſhed, it was ſuppoſed to prog- 
_ noſticate ſome ſudden calamity to the Repub- 
lic. The Virgin, by whoſe negligence it had 
been extinguiſhed, was ſeverely puniſhed, and 

. it 
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it was rekindled by the Rays of the Sun. The 
temple of Veſta was of a round form, and the 
Goddeſs was repreſented in a long flowing 
robe, with a veil on her head; holding in one 
hand a lamp, or a two eared veſſel, and in the 
other a javelin, or ſometimes a Palladium; on 
ſome medals ſne appears holding a drum in one 


hand, and a ſmall figure of victory in the other. 


The Goddeſs is likewiſe called Terra, and 


under this name ſhe is looked.upon as one of the 
moſt ancient Deities in Mythology ; wife of 
Uranus or Cœlus, and mother of Saturn, Oce- 


anus, the Titans, Giants, Cyclops, &c. She 
had. many other names, but moſt of them in 


common with Cybele, or the younger Veſta, 
of whom I ſhall ſpeak after having 1 ſome 
account of the 


VESTAL VIRGINS. 


THEY were Prieſteſles conſecrated to the 


ſervice of Veſta, as their name intimates. This 
office was very ancient, as the mother of Ro- 
mulus was one of the Veſtals. Æneas is ſup- 
poſed to have firſt eſtabliſhed them. Numa ap- 


pointed four, and Tarquin added two to that 


number, They were always choſen by -the 
G monarchs, 
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monarchs, but after the expulſion of the Tar. 
quins, the High Prieſt was entruſted with the 
care of them: they were choſen young, from 
the age of ſix, to ten; and if there was not a 

ſufficient number that preſented themſelves as 
Candidates for the office, twenty Virgins were 
ſelected, and thoſe upon whom the lot fell, were 
_ obliged to become Veſtals. Plebeians as well 
as patricians were allowed to propoſe them- 
ſelves, though they were in general nobly born, 
and it was required that they ſhould be with- 
out blemiſh or deformity in every part of their 
body. For thirty years they were to remain 
in the ſtricteſt continence ; the ten firſt years 
were ſpent in learning the duties of the order, 
the ten following were employed in diſcharging 
them with fidelity and ſanctity, and the ten laſt 
in inſtructing ſuch as had entered into the No- 
viciate : when the thirty years were elapſed, 
they were permited to marry ; or, if they ſtil 
preferred celibacy, they waited upon the reſt of 
the Veſtals. As ſoon. as a Veſtal was initiated, 
her head was ſhaved, to intimate the liberty of 
her perfon, as ſhe was then free from the 
ſhackles of parental authority, and ſhe was per- 
mitted to diſpoſe of her poſſeſſions as ſhe thought 
proper. The employment of the Veſtals was, 


as has been obſerved, to take care that the ſa- 
| "40700 
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cred fire of Veſta was not extinguiſhed ; and if 
it ever happened to be fo, the offender was for her 
nepligence ſeverely ſcourged by the High Prieſt. 
In ſuch a caſe all was conſternation at Rome, 
35 it was deemed the prognoſtic of great calami- 
ties to the ſtate, and the fire was again kindled 
by glaſſes, with the rays of the ſun. Another 
equally particular charge of the Veſtals, was to 
guard a ſacred pledge, on which was thought 
to depend the very exiſtence of Rome, This, 
according to ſome, was the Palladium of Troy, 
others. pretend it was ſome of the Myſteries of 
the Gods of Samothrace. The privileges of 
the Veſtals were great, they had the moſt ho- 
nourable ſeats. 'at public games and feſtivals. 
A lictor, with the faſces, always preceded them 
when they walked in public. They were car- 
ried in chariots when they pleaſed, and they had 
the power of pardoning criminals when led to exe- 
cution, if they declared that their meeting them 
was accidental. Their declarations in trigis 
were received without the formality of an oath. 
They were choſen as Arbitors in cauſes. of 
moment, and in the execution of wills; and ſo 
great was the deference paid them by the Ma- 
viſtrates, as well as by the people, that the con- 
ſuls themſelves made way for them, and bowed 
beir faces when they paſſed before them, To 
| G 2 inſult 
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Inſult them was a capital crime, and whoever 
attempted to violate their chaſtity, was beaten 
to death with ſcourges. If any of them died 
while in office, the body was buried within the 
walls of the city, an honour granted to few. 
Such of the Veſtals as proved incontinent, 
were puniſhed in the moſt rigorous manner, 
Numa ordered them to be ſtoned, but Tarquin 
the elder, cauſed a large hole to be dug in the 
earth, where a bed was placed, with a little 
| bread, wine, water and oil, and alighted lamp, 
The guilty Veſtal was then ſtriped of the habit 
of her order, and compelled to deſcend into the 
ſubterraneous cavity, which was immediately 
ſhut, and ſhe was left to periſh there. Few 
however of the Veſtals were found guilty of in- 
continence, and for the ſpace of one thouſand 
years, during which the order continued eſta- 
bliſhed, from the reign of Numa, only eighteen 
were puniſhed for the violation of their vow. 
The Veſtals were aboliſhed by Theodoſius 
the Great, and the fire of Veſta extinguiſhed, 
The dreſs of the Veſtals was peculiar, they wore 
a white veſt, with purple borders, a white linen 
ſurplice, above which a large purple mantle, 
which flowed to the ground, and which was 
tucked up when they offered ſacrifices, They 
had a cloſe covering on their head, from which 
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hung ribbons. Their manner of living was 
ſumptuous, as they were maintained at the pub- 
lic expence, and though originally ſatisfied with 
the ſimple diet of the Romans, their tables ſoon 
after diſplayed the ſuperfluities and luxuries of 
the great and opulent, 
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CYBELE. 


— — Mm 


C YBELE, a daughter of Cœlus and Terra, 
and wife of Saturn. She is ſometimes called 
Rhea, Ops, Veſta, Bona Mater, Magna Ma- 
ter, Bona Dea, Berecynthia, Dindymene, &c, 
According to Diodorus, ſhe was the daughter 
of a Lydian Prince, and as ſoon as ſhe was born 
was expoſed on a mountain. She was preſerved 
by ſucking ſome of the wild beaſts of the foreſt, 
and received the name of Cybele from the 
Mountain where her life had been preſerved, 
When. ſhe returned to her father's court, ſhe 
fell in love with a beautiful youth, whoſe name 
was Atys. All the Mythologiſts are unani- 
mous in mentioning the. amours of Atys and 
Cybele. The partiality of the Goddeſs for 
this youth, ſeems to ariſe from his having firſt 
introduced her worſhip in Phrygia, The feſ- 
. tivals of Cybele were there obſerved with the 
greateſt ſolemnity. Her prieſts were called 
Corybantes, Galli, &c. and in the celebration 
of her feſtivals they imitated the behaviour of 

madmen, filling the air with ſhrieks and howl- 
| ing, 
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ings, mixed with the confuſed noiſe of drums, 
tabrets, bucklers and ſpears. This was in com- 
memoration of the ſorrow of Cybele for the 
loſs of her favourite Atys ; who, according to 
Ovid, was changed by the Goddeſs into a pine- 
tree, as he was about to lay violent hands upon 
himſelf, for having violated a vow of chaſtity, 
which ſhe had obliged him to take, and ever 


after that tree was facred to the mother of the 
Gods. Atys received divine honours, and tem- 


ples were raiſed to his memory, particularly at 
Dymæ. ; | 


| Cybele was generally repreſented as a robuſt 
woman, far advanced in her pregnancy, to in- 
timate the fecundity of the earth; ſhe held keys 
in her hand, and her head was crowned with 
riſing turrets, and ſometimes with the leaves of 
the Oak. She ſometimes appears riding in a 
chariot drawn by two tame lions. Atys fol- 
lows, carrying a ball in his hand, and ſupport- 
ing himſelf upon a fir-tree, which is ſacred to 
the Goddeſs. Sometimes ſhe is repreſented 
with a ſceptre in her hand, and her head covered 
with a tower: ſhe is alſo ſeen with many beaſts 
about her, and carrying two lions under her 
arms. From Phrygia, the worſhip of Cybele 
paſſed into Greece, and was ſolemnly eſtabliſhed 
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at Eleuſis, under the name of the Eleuſinian 
Myfteries of Ceres. The Romans, by order 
of the Sibyline books, brought the Statue of 
this [Goddeſs from Peſſinus in Italy, and when 
the ſhip which carried it had run on a ſhallow 
bank of the Tiber, the virtue and innocence of 
the Veſtal Claudia (who had been accuſed of 
incontinence) was vindicated by her removing 
it with her girdle. It is ſuppoſed that the 
Myſteries of Cybele were firſt known about 257 
- years before.the Trojan war, or 1580 years be- 
fore the Auguſtan age. The Romans were 
particularly ſuperſtitious in waſhing every year, 
the ſixth of the calends of April, the ſhrine of 
this Goddeſs in the waters of the river Almon, 
Too much indecency prevailed in the celebra- 


tion of the feſtivals, the example of which was 


given by the Prieſts themſelves, 


CERES, 
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CERES. 
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Crrxs, the Goddeſs of Corn and of Har- 


a veſts, was the daughter of Saturn and Ops. 
dhe had a daughter by Jupiter, whom ſhe called 
N Proſerpine. This daughter was carried away 
by Pluto, as ſhe was gathering flowers in the 
plains near Enna. The loſs of Proſerpine was 
grievous to Ceres, who ſought her all over 
p Sicily, and, when night came on, ſhe lighted 
two torches in the flames of mount Ætna, in 
order to continue her ſearch all over the world. 
She at laſt found the veil of Proſerpine near the 
fountain Cyane, but no intelligence could be 
obtained of the place of her concealment, till. 
at length the nymph, Arethuſa, informed the 
Goddeſs, that her daughter had been carried 
away by Pluto, No ſooner had Ceres received 
this information, than ſhe flew to Heaven, and 
_ demanded of Jupiter the reſtoration of her 
darling child. The God uſed his endeavour to 
reconcile her to Pluto as a ſon-in-law ; but 
his repreſentations proved fruitleſs, and the 
reſtoration was granted, provided that Proſer- 
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pine had not eaten any thing in the kingdom 
of Pluto, Ceres upon this repaired to the in- 
fernal regions, but Proſerpine had eaten the 
grains of a pomgranate, which ſhe had ga. 
thered in the Elyſian fields, and Aſcalaphus hay- 
ing obſerved her at that time, diſcovered it to 
Pluto. The return of Proſerpine upon earth 
was therefore impoſſible, but Aſcalaphus, for 
his unſolicited information, was changed into 


an ow], The grief of Ceres, for the loſs of 


her daughter was ſo violent, that Jupiter at 
length decreed, Proſerpine ſhould paſs ſix months 


of the year with her mother, and the reſt with 
her huſband. During the enquiries of Ceres 


for her daughter, the cultivation of the earth 
had been neglected, and the ground became 
barren ; therefore to repair the loſs which man- 


kind had ſuffered by her abſence, the Goddeſs 


went to Attica, which was become the moſt 


- deſolate country in the world, and inſtructed 


Triptolemus, the ſon of Celeus, king of Attica, 


in every thing which concerned agriculture, 


Celeus had invited Ceres to his houſe, as ſhe 
travelled over the country in queſt of her 


daughter, and to repay his kindneſſes the God- 


deſs took particular notice of his infant ſon. 
She-nouriſhed him with her own milk, and 
placed him on burning coals during the night, 
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to deſtroy whatever particles of mortality he 
had received from his parents. The mother 


and had the curioſity to watch Ceres, whom 
ſhe | diſturbed by a ſudden cry, when ſhe 
_ beheld. her child laid on the burning aſhes ; 


and as that interruption rendered the God-— 


deſs unable to make Triptolemus immortal, 
ſhe taught him the manner of ploughing the 


earth, of ſowing and reaping the corn, and 


of making bread, and by this means rendered 
him ſerviceable and dear to mankind. She 
afterwards gave him her chariot, which was 
drawn by two dragons, and in this celeſtial 
vehicle he travelled all over the world, diſtri- 
buting corn to the inhabitants of it. In Scy- 
thia, the favourite of Ceres had nearly periſhed 
by the machinations of Lyncus, who reigned 
in that country, but this ſavage prince was pu- 
niſhed for his intended crime, by being tranſ- 
formed into a Lynx. Triptolemus, at his re- 
turn to Eleuſis, eſtabliſhed there the feſtivals 
in honour of Ceres; he reigned for ſome time, 
and after death received diving honours. Some 
ſuppoſe that he accompanied Bacchus in his 
Indian expedition. The beneficence of Ceres 
to mankind procured her great veneration. 
Sicily was ſuppoſed to be the favourite retreat 
of that Goddeſs; and Diodorus ſays, that Ceres 

.:5W'8 and 


was aſtoniſhed at the ſudden growth_of her ſon, - 
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Proſerpine firſt appeared to mortals in that 
iſland, which Pluto received as a nuptial dowry 
from Jupiter when he married Proſerpine. The 
Sicilians made a yearly ſacrifice to Ceres, every 
man according to his abilities; and the foun- 
tain Cyane, through which Pluto opened him- 
ſelf a paſſage with his trident, when carrying 
away Proſerpine, was publicly honoured with 
an offering of bulls, and the blood of the vic. 
tims was ſhed in the waters of the fountain, 
Beſides theſe, other ceremonies were obſerved 
in honour of the two Goddefles, who had fo 
peculiarly favoured the iſland. The comme- 
moration of the Rape was celebrated about the 
beginning of the harveſt, and the ſearch of 
Ceres, at the time that corn is ſown into the 
earth. The latter feſtival continued ſix ſuc- 
ſive days. Ceres performed alſo the duties of a 
legiſlator, and the Sicilians experienced great 
advantages from her ſalutary laws, hence her 
ſirname of Theſmophora. She is the ſame as 
the Iſis of the Egyptians, and her worſhip was 
firſt brought into Greece by Erechtheus, about 
1426 years before the Chriſtian æra, according 
to ſome authors. She met with various ad- 
ventures in her travels over the earth, and the 
impudence of Stellio was ſeverely puniſhed, for 
he was changed into an elf by the Goddeſs, for 
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having derided her. A ſow was offered in ſa- 
crifice to Ceres, as that animal frequently in- 
jures and deſtroys the productions of the earth. 
While the corn was yet in graſs, they offered 
her a ram, after the victim had been led three 
times round the field. Ceres was. repreſented 
with a garland of ears of corn on her head, 
holding in one hand a lighted torch, and in the 
other a poppy, which was ſacred to her. She 
ſometimes appears as a country woman, mount- 
ed upon the back of an ox, carrying a baſket 
on her left arm, and holding a hoe; and ſome- 
times ſhe rides in a chariot, drawn by winged 
dragons. She has been ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
the ſame as Rhea, Tellus, Cybele, Bona Dea, 
Berecynthia, &c. The Romans paid her great 
adoration, and her feſtivals were celebrated an- 
nually by the Roman matrons, in the month of 
April, during eight days; theſe matrons ab- 
ſtained at that time from the uſe of wine, and 
any ſenſual enjoyments; they always carried 
lighted torches, in commemoration of thoſe 
carried by Ceres when in ſearch of her daugh- 
ter; and whoever came to theſe feſtivals with- 
out a previous initiation, was puniſhed with 
death, Ceres is metaphorically called bread 
and corn, as the word Bacchus is ſometimes 
uſed to ſignify wine. 
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THE MUSES. 


Tur Muſes were Goddeſſes, who preſided 
over Poetry, Muſic, Dancing, and all the Li- 
beral Arts. They were daughters of Jupiter 
and Mnemoſyne, and were nine in number. 


— — — 


CLIO 

 PRESIDED over Hiſtory. She is repre- 
ſented crowned with laurels, holding in one 
hand a trumpet, and a book in the other. 
Sometimes ſhe holds a quill, with a lute. Her 
name ſignifies Honour and Reputation, and it 
was her office faithfully to record the actions of 
brave and illuſtrious heroes. She was mother 
of Hyacintha, by Pierus, ſon of Magnes. 


UTERPE 
PRESIDED. over Muſic, and was looked 
upon as the inventreſs of the flute, She is re- 
| preſented 
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preſented as crowned with flowers, and holding 
a flute. Some Mythologiſts have attributed to 
her the invention of Tragedy, more commonly 


ſuppoſed to be the production of Melpomene. 


THALIA 
PRESIDED over Feſtivals, and over paſ- 
toral and comic Poetry. She is repreſented 
leaning on a column, holding a maſk in her 
right hand, by which ſhe is diſtinguiſhed from - 
her ſiſters,” as alſo by a ſhepherd's crook. Her 


dreſs appears ſhorter, and not ſo much orna- 
mented as that of the other Muſes. 


MELPOMENE 

PRESIDED over Tragedy. Horace has 
addreſſed the fineſt of his Odes to her, as to the 
patroneſs of Lyric Poetry. She was generally 
repreſented with a ſerious countenance and 

ſplendid garments. She wore a buſkin, and 
| held a dagger in one hand, and in the other a 
ſceptre and crowns, 


TERPSICHORE, 
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TERPSICHORE 


PRESIDED over Dancing, of which the 
was reckoned the inventreſs, as her name inti. 
mates. She is repreſented like a young virgin, 
crowned with laurel, and holding in her hand a 
muſical inſtrument, 


ERATO 


PRESIDED over lyric and tender Poetry. 
She is repreſented as crowned with roſes and 
myrtle, holding a lyre in her hand. She ſome- 
times appears with a thoughtful, and ſometimes 
with a gay and animated, look, She was in- 
voked by lovers, eſpecially in the month of 
April, which, among the Romans, was more 
- particularly devoted to love. 


POLYHYMNIA, oz POLYMNIA, 


PRESIDED over Singing and Rhetoric, 


and was deemed the inventreſs of Harmony. She 
; | Was 


1 06 at 
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was repreſented veiled in white robes, holding 
a ſceptre in her left hand, and with her right 
raiſed up as ready to harangue, On her head 
ſhe wore a crown of jewels, 


CALLIOPE 


PRESIDED over Eloquence and Heroic 


Poetry. She is ſaid to be the mother of Or- 
pheus by Apollo. Horace ſuppoſes her to play 
on all forts of muſical inſtruments. She was 


repreſented with books in her hand, which ſig- 
nihed that her office was to take notice of the 


famous actions of heroes, as Clio was em- 


ployed in celebrating them. She held the three 
well-known epic Poems of antiquity, and ap- 
peared generally crowned with laurel, She 
ſettled the difpute between Venus and Pro- 
ſerpine concerninz Adonis, whoſe company 
theſe two Goddeſſes both wiſhed perpetually to 
enjoy, 
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URANIA 


' PRESIDED over Aſtronomy. She was the 
mother of Linus, and ſome ſay likewiſe of the 


Gad Hymenceus. She was repreſented dreſſed 


in an azure coloured robe, crowned with ſtars, 
holding in her hands a globe, and having many 


mathematical inftruments placed around her, 
| She is ſometimes called the Heavenly Muſe. 


Some pretend that there were only three 
Muſes ; Melete, Mneme, and Acede. Others 


. fay there were four; Talxiope, Acede, Arche, 


Melete: they were, according to fome, daugh- 
ters of Pierus and Antiope, from which cir- 
cumſtance they are often called Pierides; but 


che name of Pierides might as probably be de- 


rived from Mount Pierus, where they were 
born. They have likewiſe been called Caſta- 
lides, Aganippides, Lebethrides, Aonides, He- 
liconides, &c. from the places where they were 
worſhipped, or over which they preſided, 
Apollo, who was the patron and conductor of 
the Muſes, has received the name of Muſa- 
getes, or leader of the Muſes ; the fame ſir- 
name was allo given to Hercules, The palm- 

| tree, 
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tree, the laurel, and all the fountains of Pindus, 
Helicon, Parnaſſas, &c. were ſacred to the 
Muſes: they were all fond of ſolitude, and com- 


monly appeared in different attire, according to 


the arts and ſciences over which they preſided. 


Sometimes they were repreſented as dancing 


together, or ſinging in chorus, to intimate the 
near and indiſſoluble connection which ſubſiſts 


between the liberal Arts and Sciences. Some- . 


times they are ſeen on mount Parnaſſus, or on 
Mount Helicon, and the horſe Pegaſus ap- 
pears on the ſummit, with extended wings, 
ready to take flight. This horſe is ſaid to have 
ſprung from the blood of Meduſa, when Per- 
ſaus had cut off her head; he was called by 
this name, from his having received exiſtence, 
according to Heſiod, near the ſources of the 


Ocean, from whence he immediately flew up 
to Heaven; or rather, according to Ovid, he 


fixed his reſidence on Mount Helicon, where, 
by ſtriking the earth with his foot, he inſtantly 
raiſed a fountain, which has been named Hip- 
pocrene, He became the favourite of the 
Muſes, and having been tamed by Neptune or 
Minerva, he was given to Bellerophon to con- 
quer the Chimera. No ſooner was this fiery 
monſter deſtroyed, than Pegaſus threw down 
his rider, becauſe he was a mortal; or rather, 

according 
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according to the more received opinion, becauſe 
he attempted to fly to Heaven. This act of 
temerity in Bellerophon was puniſhed by Jupi- 
ter, who ſent an inſet to torment Pegaſus, 
which occaſioned the melancholy fall of his 
rider, Pegaſus continued his flight up to 
Heaven, and was placed among the conſtel- 
lations of Jupiter. Perſeus, according to Ovid, 
was mounted upon Pegaſus, when he deſtroyed 
the ſea-monſter which was going to devour 


Andromeda, 


The Muſes ſometimes appear with wings, 
becauſe, by the help of wings, they eſcaped 
from Pyrenzus, a king of Thrace, who, dur- 
ing a ſhower of rain, gave them ſhelter in his 
houſe, and then attempted to offer them vio- 
lence. When the Goddeſſeſs aſſumed wings, and 
_ flew away, Pyrenzus attempting to follow them 
(as if he too had wings), threw himſelf from 
the top of a tower, and was killed by the fall, 
The nine daughters of Pierus, the Theſſa- 
lian, who challenged the Muſes by a trial of 
_  tkill in muſic, were conquered by them, and 
then changed into magpies. It may therefore 
be ſuppoſed, that the victorious Muſes aſſu ned 
the name of the conquered daughters of Pierus, 
and that it was for this reaſon they were called 

| Pierices, 
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pierides; in the ſame manner as Minerva was 
called Pallas, becauſe ſhe had killed the giant 
of that name. The Muſes were likewiſe chal- 
lenged to. a trial of ſkill by Thamyras, a cele- 
brated muſician of "Thrace, and it was mutu- 
ally agreed, that the vanquiſhed ſhould be 
wholly at the diſpoſal of the victorious adver- 


ary. Thamyras was conquered, and the Muſes | 


deprived him of his fight and his melodious 
yoice, and broke his lyre. The worſhip of the 
Muſes was well eſtabliſhed, particularly in the 
enlightened parts of Greece, Theſſaly, and 
Italy. No ſacrifices were offered to them, 
though no poet ever began a poem, without a 
ſolemn invocation to theſe Goddeſſes. Feſti- 


vals were inſtituted in honour of them in ſeveral 
parts of Greece, eſpecially among the Theſ- 


pians, every fifth year. The Macedonians alſo 
obſerved a feſtival in honour of Jupiter and the 
Muſes. It had been inſtituted by king Arche- 
laus, and it was celebrated with ſtage-plays, 
games, and different exhibitions, which con- 
tinued nine days, according to the number of 


the Nine Muſes. 
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THEMIS, ASTRAA, NEMESIS. 


— 


Tarxls, a daughter of Cœlus and Terra, 
who was married to Jupiter againſt her incli- 
nation. She became mother of Dice, Irene, 
Eunomia, the Parcæ, &c. She was the firſt 
to whom the inhabitants of the earth raiſed 
temples. Her Oracle was famous in Attica, in 
the age of Deucalion, who conſulted it with 
great ſolemnity, and was inſtructed how to re · 
pair the loſs of mankind. Themis was gene- 
rally attended by the Seaſons. Among the 
moderns ſhe is repreſented as holding a ſword 
in one hand, and a pair of ſcales in the other. 


Aſtræa, a daughter of Aſtræus, king of Ar- 
cCadia, or, according to others, of Titan, by 
Aurora. Some make her the daughter of Ju- 

paiter and Themis. She was called Juſtice, of 
* which virtue ſhe was the Goddeſs. She lived 
upon earth, according to the poets, during the 
Golden Age; but the wickedneſs and impiety 

of mankind, in the Brazen and Iron Ages, 


drove her to Heaven, and ſhe was placed among 
X th e U 
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the conſtellations in the Zodiac, under the 
name of Virgo. She is repreſented as a virgin, 
with a ſtern but majeſtic countenance, holding, 
like Themis, a pair of ſcales in-one hand, and 
aſword in the other. . | | 


Nemeſis, the daughter of Nox. She was 


the Ggddeſs of Vengeance, always prepared to 
puniſh impiety, and at the ſame time liberally 
to reward the good and virtuous. She is made 


one of the Parcæ by ſome Mythologiſts. She 
was repreſented with a helm and a wheel. The 


people of Smyrna were the firſt who made her 
ſtatues with wings, to ſhew with what celerity 
ſhe is prepared to puniſh crimes, both by ſea 
and land, as the helm and the wheel in her 


hands indicate. Her power did not only exiſt 


during this life, but ſhe was alſo employed, 
aſter the death of criminals, to find out the 
moſt effectual and rigorous methods of puniſh- 
ment. Nemeſis was particularly worſhiped 
at Rhamnus, in Attica, where ſhe had a cele- 


brated ſtatue ten cubits high, made of Parian 
marble, by Phidias; or, according to others, 


by one of his pupils. The Romans were alſo 
particularly attached to the adoration of this 
Deiety, whom they ſolemnly invoked, and to 
whom they offered ſacrifices before they de- 

clared 
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clared war againſt their enemies, to ſhew the 
world that their wars were undertaken upon 
juſt grounds. Her ſtatue at Rome was in the 


Capitol. Some ſuppoſe that Nemeſis was the 


perſon whom Jupiter deceived in the form of a 
ſwan, and that Leda was entruſted with the 
care of the children which ſprung from the two 
eggs: others pretend that Leda obtained the 
name of Nemeſis after death. According to 
Pauſanias, there was more than one Nemeſis, 
Goddeſs Nemeſis was ſirnamed Rhamnuſia, be- 


cauſe worſhiped at Rhamnus; and Adraſtia, 


from the temple which Adraſtus, king of Argos, 


erected to her when he went againſt Thebes, 


to: revenge the indignities which his ſon-in- 
law, Polynices, had ſuffered, in being unjuſtly 
driven from his kingdom by his brother Eteo- 


cles. The Greeks celebrated a feſtival, called 


Nemeſia, in memory of deceaſed perſons, as 
the Goddeſs Nemeſis was ſuppoſed to defend 


the relics, and the memory of the dead from all 


inſult. Nemeſis, though properly one of the 


infernal Deities, is generally placed among the 


Terreſtrials, as the third Goddeſs who preſided 
over juſticg 
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PAN. 


| Pan was the God of Shepherds and Hun. 
ters, and of all the inhabitants of the country, 
He was the ſon of Mercury by Dryope, ac- 
_ cording to Homer. Some give him Jupiter 
and Caliſto for parents. Others Jupiter ant 
Vbis or Oneis. Lucian, Huginus, &c. ſup: 
port that he was the ſon of Penelope, the daugh- 
ter of Icarius, and wife of Ulyſſes; but I de- 
cline repeating the ſhameful and indecent ſo- 
ries they relate to the prejudice of a Princeſ, 
whom the authority of Homer induces us to te- 
gard as a pattern of prudence and chaſtity, 
Pan was, a monſter i in appearance; he had two 
ſmall horns on his bead; his complexion was 
.ruddy, his noſe flat, and his legs, thighs, and 
feet were thoſe of a goat, with the tail of that 
animal. The education of Pan was entruſtel 
to a nymph of Arcadia, called Sinoe; but the 


. -nutſe,” terrified at the ſight of ſuch a monſter, 


fled away and left him; he was wrapped up in 
the ſkin of a beaſt by his father, and carried 
to Heaven, where Jupiter and the Gods enter- 

| tained 


att 
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tained themſelves with the oddity of his appear- 
ance, Bacchus, who was greatly pleaſed with 
him, gave him the name of Pan. The God of 


Shepherds chiefly reſided in Arcadia, where the 
woods and mountains were his habitation. He 


was ſaid to have invented the flute with ſeven 


reeds, which he called Syrinx ; in honour of a 
beautiful nymph of the ſame name, to whom he 
attempted to offer violence, and who was 
changed into a reed. He was continually en- 
deavouring to deceive the neighbouring nymphs, 
and frequently his ſtratagems proved ſucceſsful. 

Though deformed in his ſhape and features; he 
had the good fortune to pleaſe Diana, and to 
gain her favour, by transforming himſelf into a 
beautiful white goat. He was enamoured of a 
nymph of the mountains, called Echo, by whom 
he had a fon, named Lynx. Being in love 
with Omphale, Queen of Lydia, he went in the 
night to a cave, to which he knew ſhe had re- 
tired with Hercules. As they ſlept in different 
parts of the cave, and as Omphale had covered 
herſelf with the ſkin of the lion uſually worn by 


 Hereules, Pan miſtook her for that hero, and 
| went to the place where Hercules was ſleeping, 


who had aſſumed the dreſs of Omphale, which 
Pan perceiving, was deceived, and lay down by 
bis fide; but the hero awaking, kicked him 

H 2 into 
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into the middle of the cave. The noiſe awole 
: Omphale, and Pan was diſcovered lying on the 
ground, greatly Glappointed, and aſhamed at 
. his enten. £5 


I | The worſhip of Pan was well eſtabliſhed, par. 
. ticularly in Arcadia, where he gave Oracle 
on Mount Lycæus. His feſtivals, called hy 
the Greeks Lycæ, were brought to Italy by 
Evander, and they were well known at Rome 
by the name of the Lupercalia. The worſhip, and 
the different functions, of this Diety were derived 
from the mythology of the ancient Egyptians 
& Pan was one of the eight great Gods adored by 
this people, who ranked him before the other 
twelve, called Conſentes by the Romans, He 
was worſhiped; with, the greateſt ſolemnity al 
over Egypt; his ſtatutes repreſented him 281 
goat, not becauſe he really was ſuch, but this 
was done fer myſterious reaſons. He was the 
emblem of fecundity, and they looked upo 
him as the principle of all things. His horns, 
as ſome obſerve, repreſented the rays of the 
ſun. The brightneſs of the Heavens was ei 
preſſed by the vivacity and the ruddineſs of bi 
complexion.” The ſtar which he wore on bi 

. breaſt was the ſymbol of the firmament, ant 


his 
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his hairy legs and feet denoted the inferior 
rts of the earth, covered with woods wo 
Fs Some ſuppoſe that Pan appeared as 2 


goat, becauſe, 'when the Gods fled into Iu 


in their war againſt the Giants, he transformed 
himſelf into that animal. This Deity, accord- 
ing to ſome, is the ſame as Faunus, and he is 
the chief of all the Satyrs. Plutarch men- 
tions, that in the reign of Tiberius, an extra- 
ordinary voice was heard near the Echinades, 
in the\ Ionian ſea, which exclaimed that the 
Great Pan was dead. This was credited by 


the emperor, and the aſtrologers were con- 


ſulted; but they were unable to explain the 


meaning of fo ſuperaatural a voice, which pro- 


bably proceeded from the impoſition of one of 


the courtiers, who wiſhed to terrify Tiberius. 


In Egypt, in the town of Mendes (which 
word alſo ſignifies a goat), there was a ſacred 
goat kept with the moſt ceremonious ſanctity. 


The death of this animal was always attend- 


ed with the greateſt ſolemnities, and, like 
that of Apis, became the cauſe of univerſal 
mourning. As Pan uſually terrified the inha- 
bitants of the neighbouring country, that kind 
of fear which ſometimes ſeizes men, and which 


has no real or juſt cauſe, has been named from 


H 3 him 
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him panic fear. This kind of terror has 


been examplified, not only in individuals, bu: 


alſo in numerous armĩes; ſuch as that of Bren- 


nus, which was thrown. into the utmoſt con. 


ſternation at Rome, eh any cauſe, or 
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Max ANY. authors confound the Sad 
Fqyni, | and Sileni, with Pan; 3, yet, as, "others 
diſtinguiſh them, it is neceſſary to treat of them, 
ſeparately. To begin with Sylyanus ; ; he is 
generally placed near Pan, and like him, re. 


25:2 


preſented as half a man, and} half a goat, i - 
cording, to Virgil, be was the fon of Picus, or,, 
as others | Feport, of Mars. The worſhip. « 0 : 


Sylvanys. was eſtabliſhed of y. in Tealy, —_, 


ſome have "imagined he. reigned in 1 

Evander. "This Deity | prefided over 221 ens 
nd limits: ml "He i is "repreſented as ; holding 8 A. 

branch of e ypreſs i in his hand, becauſe he wo 

particularly f fond of y a SS  Cypariſſus, the fa- 


vourite of, f Apallo, w. who was changed into a c 
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81.Nvs, 


ee was 85 folter f father, the r precep- 
tor, and conſtant” attendant of Bacchus. He 


Was, as ſome ſuppoſe, the ſon of Pan, or, ac- 
cording to others, of Mercury, or of Terra, 


Malca, 1 in Leſbgs, is faid to have, been the place 


of his 9570 Alter death he, received divine 


190 24 LS ci 


Konours, an d had a temple i i n Elis, q Silenus i is 
repreſented : as a fat. jolly « old man, tiding on an 


als, crowned with flowers and always intoxi-. 


a) 37 


cated. He was once found, * ome peaſants 


in! Fhrygis, aſter r he had loſt bis way, and con- 


3 515 


dufted by them to o king Midas, who received 


bim boſpitabf Y,. and afterwards eſtored Wyn to to 
Bacchus, for which he + was rewarde by th 

God, 28 has been already related. Some au- 
thors aſſert that Silenus was a philoſopher, who 


accompanied Bacchus in, his Indian expedition, 


and aſſiſted him by his counſels. From this 


circumſtance, therefore, he is ſometimes intro- 


_ Guced ſpeaking, with all the gravity of a philoſo- 


-+Q JH 


pher, concerning the formation of the world, 
ane the x nature of things. 
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-PRIAPUS. 


* 


P RIAPUS preſided over gardens and or- 
chards. He was ſon of Venus by Mercury or 
Adonis, or as ſome ſay, by Bacchus. He was 
born at Lampſacus, and was ſo deformed in all 
his limbs, by means of Juno, who had aſſiſted 
at the delivery of Venus, that the mother, 
aſhamed to have given birth to ſuch a monſter, 
ordered him to be expoſed upon the mountains. 
His life, howeyer, was preſerved by ſhepherds, 
and he ſoon became a favourite of the people of 
Lampſacus; but he was afterwards expelled by 
the inhabitants, on account of the freedoms he 


took with their wives. This violence was pu- 


niſhed by the ſon of Venus; and after the 
Lampſacenians had been afflicted with diſeaſes, 
they recalled Priapus and erected temples to his 
honour. Feſtivals were alſo inſtituted, and the 


people, naturally indolent and fond of amuſe- 


ment, gave themſelves up to licentiouſneſs, and 
every impurity, during the celebration. His 
worſhip was alſo introduced at Rome; but the 
Romans regarded him rather as the God of 
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Gardens and Orchards, than as the patron of 
ſenſual pleaſures. A crown painted with dif- 
ferent colours was offered to him in the ſpring, 
and, in the ſummer, a garland of ears of corn, 
An als was uſually facrificed to him, becauſe 
that animal, by its braying, awoke the nymph 
Lotis, to whom Priapus was going to offer 
violence, This Deity is generally repreſented 
with an human face, and the ears of a goat; 
he holds a ſtick in his hand, with which he ter- 
krifies the birds, as alſo a club to drive away 
thieves, and a ſcythe to prune. the trees, and 
cut down the corn. He was crowned with the 
leaves of the vine, and ſometimes with laure), 
or rocket; the laſt of theſe plants is facred to 
him, as it is ſaid to ralſe the e and to 
excite love. 


A town of Aſia Minor, near Lampſacus, 
took its name from Priapus, becauſe he was the 
Chief Deity of the place, and becauſe he had 
taken refuge there, when baniſhed from _ 

ſacus. 
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Anury pj0ng the an ee 
oyer the Spring, ang over C Orchards. e endea. 
voured to gain the afſeQions of the Take 
Pompnaz. to eff effect. this, he, made uſe of the 


power which, he, b bad of aſſyming, many dite. ” 


— forms. k Some authors fay, that It, was 
under that of an old, woman, be prevailed on 


0 YyIST 3133: 


1 his miſtreſs te to liften e to his addrefles ; 3 but others 


relates, that having i in vain | metamorphoſed him- 
ſelf into a great number « of different ſhapes, he 
at laſt re-allumed his own, and Pomona conſented 
ton marry him. 5 Vertumnus i 18 repreſented : as a 
handſome Wung man, crowned with lowers, 
and holding. in his right h hand fruit, and a horn 
Ten his left. „ 
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_ ARIST-EUS. 


— 


; © $64. * 


n fon \ of / Apollo, and the ae 
Cyrene, was born in the deſerts of Libya. He 
was brought up by the Seaſons, and nouriſhed 
with Nectar and Ambroſia, the food of the 
Celeſtial Gods. His love of hunting procured 
him the firnames of Nomus and Agreus. Af- 


ter he had travelled over the greateſt part of the 


world, he came to ſettle in Greece, where he 
married Autonoe, the daughter of Cadmus, by 
whom he had a fon called Actæon. He was 
enamoured of Eurydice, the wife of Orpheus, 
and purſued her in the fields; 3 as ſhe fled from 
him, ſhe was ſtung by a ſerpent that lay in the 
graſs, and died, on which account the Gods 
deſtroyed all the bees of Ariſtæus. In this ca- 

lamity he applied to his mother, who directed 
him to ſeize the Sea-God Proteus, and conſult 
nim how he might repair the loſs he had ſuſ- 
tained. Proteus adviſed him to appeaſe the 
manes of Eurydice, by the ſacrifice of four 


bdulls, and as many heifers. As ſoon as he had 


done 8 and left the mee in the open air, 
20 ſwarms 
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ſwarms of bees immediately ſprang from the 
dead carcaſſes, which reſtored Ariſtzus to his 
former proſperity. Some authors ſay, that this 
Deity had the care of Bacchus when young, 
and that he was initiated in all his myſteries. 
Ariſtzus went to live on mount Haemus, where 


1 he was afterwards worſhiped as a Demi-God. 
He is ſaid to have learned from the Nymphs the 
| cultivation of olives, and the management of 
bees, &c, which he communicated to man- 
| kind. 1 | | . a 
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DIVINITY whom the Romans ſuppoſes 
to 5a over. bounds and limits, „and to puniſh 
all unlawful uſurpation of land. His worfhip was 
firſt introduced at Rome by Numa, who per- 
ſuaded his ſubjects that the limits of their lands 
and eſtates were under the immediate inſpection 
of Heaven. His temple was on the Tarpeian 
Rock. He was repreſented with a human head, 


without feet or arms, to intimate that he never 


moved wherever he was placed. The people 
of the country aſſembled once a year with their 
families, and crowned with flowers and gar- 
lands, the ſtones which ſeparated their different 
poſſeſſions, and offered victims to the God 
who preſided over their boundaries. It is ſaid, 
that when Tarquin the Proud wiſhed to build a 
temple on the Tarpeian Rock to Jupiter, the 
God Terminus refuſed to give way, though 
the other Gods willingly reſigned their ſeats. 
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THE SATYRS OR FAUNS; 


Tay were:Demi-Gods of the country, 
whoſe origin is unknown. They are repre- 
ſented as men, but with the feet and legs of 
goats, ſhort horns on the head, and the whole 
body covered with thick hair: they chiefly at- 
tended upon Bacchus, and made themſelves 
known in his Orgies, by their riotous and laſ- 
civious demeanour. The firſt fruits of every 
thing were generally offered to them. The Ro- 
mans promiſcuouſly called them Fauni, Panes, | 
Sylvani, &c. It is ſaid that a Satyr was brought 
to Sylla, as that general returned from Theſſaly. 
The monſter had been ſurprized aſleep in a 
cave; but his voice was inarticulate when he 
was brought into the preſence of the Roman 
general, and Sylla was ſo diſguſted with it, that 
he ordered it to be inſtantly removed. This 
monſter anſwered, in every reſpect, the de- 
ſcription which the Poets and Painters. have 
given of the Satyrs. 
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THE PENATES AND LARES. 


— 


T HE Penates, called Houſhold Gods, pre- 
ſided over houſes and the domeſtic affairs of fa- 
milies. They were called Penates, becauſe 
they were generally placed in the innermoſt and 
moſt ſecret parts of the houſe; the place where 
they ſtood was afterwards called Penetralia, and 


they themſelves received the name of Penetrales. 


It was in the option of every maſter of a family 


co Chooſe his houſzhold gods, and therefore Ju- 


piter, and others of the ſuperior Gods, are often 
invoked as patrons of domeſtic affairs: Ac- 
cording to ſome, the Penates were divided into 
four claſſes ; the firſt comprehended all the Ce- 
leſtials, the ſecond the Sea-Gods, the third the 
Gods of Hell, and the laſt all fuch heroes as had 


| received divine honours after death. The Pe- 


nates were originally the manes of the dead, but 
when ſuperſtition had taught mankind to pay 
Steat reverence to the ſtatues and images of 
their deceaſed friends, this veneration was ſoon 


exchanged for regular worſhip, and they were 


admitted by their votaries to ſhare immortality 
4 Hs and 


* 
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and power aver the world with a Jupiter or a 
Minerva. The ftatues of the Penates were 


uſually made with wax, ivory, filver, or eatth, | 
according to the affluence of the worſhipper ; 


and the offerings they received, were wine, in- 
cenſe, fruits, and ſometimes the ſacrifice of 
lambs, ſheep, goats, Ke. In the early ages of 
Rome, human ſacrifices were offered to them; 
but Brutus, who expelled the Tarquins, abo- 
liſhed that unnatural cuſtom. When offerings 
were made to the Penates, their ſtatues were 


crowned with garlands, pdppies, or garlick; 
and beſides the monthly day that was ſet apart 


for their worſhip, their feſtivals were celebrated 
—_ me nn; „ 


"THE LARES 996" 
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WERE Gods of inferior 1 power, who like 
wiſe preſided oyer houſes and families. They 
were two in number, ſons of Mercury and ng 
Nymph Lara, who was famous for her beauty 


and her loquacity ; ; having revealed to Juno 
the amours of Jupiter with Juturna, the God 


cut off her tongue, and ordered Mercury to 
conduct 
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conduct her to the infernal regions. The Med. 
ſenger of the Gods fell in love with. her by the 
way, and Lara became, in conſequence of this 
amour, the mother of two children, to whom 
the Romans have ſince paid divine honours, 
under the name of Lares, In proceſs of time 
their power was extended not only over houſes, 
but alſo over the country and the ſea; and we 


find Lares Urbani, | to, preſide. over the cities; 


F amiliares, over houſes ; ; Ruſtici, over the 


country; z. Compitales, over croſs- ways; Ma- 


rini, over the Sea; Viales, over the roads, &c. 


2 According to the opinĩon of ſome, the worſhip 


of the Gods Lares, whom they ſuppoſe to be 


3 | the Manes, ariſes from the ancient cuſtom 


among the Romans and other nations, of bury- 
ing their dead in their houſes, and from the be- 
lief that their ſpirit continually hovered over the 
| houſe for the protection of its inhabitants. The 
ſtatues of the Lares reſembling monkies, and 
covered with the ſkin of à dog, were placed in 
a niche behind the doors of the houſes, or 
around the hearths. At the feet of the Lares 
was the figure of a dog d to intimate 


their care and vigilance. Incei e was burnt , 
on their altars, and a fow was allo offererd 
on Fins, days: Their e were ob- 
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ſerved at Rome in the month of May, 
when their ſtatues were crowned with garlands 
of flowers, and offerings of fruit were pre- 
ſented to them. The word Lares fi D 
Conductor or Leader. 
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'THE GENII 


WVrꝑEE beings of a middle kind, of greater 
- dignity than man, but of a nature inferior to 
that of the Gods. According to the Ancients, 
they were ſpirits or Dzmons which preſided 
over the birth and life of every man, gave 
them their private counſels, and carefully 
watched over their moſt ſecret intentions. 
Some of the ancient Philoſophers maintained 
that every man had two of thefe Dzmons, the 
one good and the other bad. They were ſup- 

poſed to have the power of aſſuming whatever 
forms were moſt ſubſervient to their deſigns. 
At the moment of death, the Dæmon delivered 
up to judgment the perſon with whoſe care he 
had been entruſted ; and, according to the 
evidence he gave, ſentence was paſſed upon 
the deceaſed. The Dzmon of Socrates is 
famous in hiſtory. That great Philoſopher 
aſſerted, that the Genius informed him when 
any one of his friends was about to engage 
in ſome unfortunate ä and prevented 
himſelf 


= 
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' himſelf from the commiſſion of all crimes 
and impiety. Theſe Genii or Dæmons, though 
at firſt reckoned only as ſubordinate miniſters 
of the ſuperior Deities, received divine ho- 

nours in proceſs of time, and altars and ſta- 
tues were erected to them, 
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St * k "AY ö 
Tn 7 Goddeſs of ſheep-folds and of paſtures 


among the Romans. She was worſhipped with 
great ſolemnity, and her feſtivals, called Palilia, 
were celebrated the very day that Romulous be- 
gan to Jay the foundation of the city of Rome, 
Theſe feaſts were inſtituted to engage the God. 
feſs to make the paſtures fruitful, and to pre- 
ſerve the flocks from "wolves, and from the 
diſeaſes incident to cattle. They offered to her 
milk, and wafers made with millet, Pales x 
repreſented as an aged woman, ſurrounded by 
EO 
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FLOR RR. 


” 
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Tur Goddeſs of PN and FM 
among the Romans. She is the ſame as the 
Chloris of the Greeks. Some ſuppoſe that ſhe 
was originally a courtezan, who left to the Ro- 


mans the immenſe riches which ſhe had ac- 
- quired by her irregularities, in remembrance of 
which a yearly feſtival was inſtituted in ho- 


nour of Flora; but ſhe was worſhiped among 
the dabines long before the foundation of 
Rome, and Tatius was the firſt who raiſed her 


a temple in that city. It js ſaid that ſhe mar- 
"ried Zephyrus, and received from him the pri- 


vieges of preſiding over flowers, and of en- 
joying perpetual youth. She was repreſented 
as crowned with flowers, and holding in her 
hand the horn of plenty. | 


* FERONIA. 
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FERONIA. 


— 


. 


A Goddeſs at Rome, who preſided over woods 


and groves. The name is perhaps derived from 


the town Feronia, near Mount Soracte, where 
ſhe had a Temple. It was uſual to makea yearly 
facrifice to her, and to waſh the face and hands 
in the waters of the ſacred fountain which 
flowed near her Temple. It is ſaid that thoſe 
filled with the ſpirit of this Goddeſs could walk 
bare-footed over burning coals without receiy. 
ing any injury. It has been. likewiſe related, 


chat the ſacred grove in which her Temple ſtood 


having been ſet on fire, the votaries of Feronia 
were about to remove her image from thence, 


when on a ſudden the grove became green as 


before. * 


8 4 


POMONA 
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' POMONA. 
A Nymph, ſuppoſed by the Romans to pre- 
fide over gardens, and to be the Goddeſs of all 


forts of fruit-trees. She had a Temple at 
Rome, and a regular Prieſt, who offered ſacri- 


r 


fruit, She was repreſented ſitting on a baſket 


full of flowers and fruits, holding a bough in 


one hand, and apples in the other. Pomona 


was fond of the cultivation of the earth, and 


diſregarded the ſports of the field. Many of 


the rural Gods endeavoured to gain her affec- 


tion, but ſhe received the addreſſes of them all 


with equal coldneſs, till Vertumnus, by aſſum- 
ing different ſhapes, introduced himſelf into her 
retreat, and prevailed on her to eſpouſe him. 
This Deity was unknown among the Greeks, 


* 
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THE NYMPHS. 


— 


CxRTAN female Deities among the an- 
cients. They were generally divided into two 
elaſſes, Nymphs of the Land, and Nymphs 
of the Sea, Of the Nymphs of the Earth; 
forme preſided over the woods, and were ca lde 
Dryades, and Hamodryades ; others preſided 
over mountains, and were called Oreades; 
and others over hills and vallies, and were 
called Napzz, &c. The Sea-Nymphs were 
the Occanides, and Nereides ; ; and thoſe who 
preſided over rivers, fountains, ſtreams, and 
lakes, were called Naiades, Potamides, &c. 


ye Nymphs of the Waters generally inhabited 


the element to which they belonged, and tho 


of the land fixed their reſidence on rocks, or/ 


mountains, in woods or caverns, and their 
grottes were beautified by evergreens, and de- 

lightful romantic ſcenes. The Nymphs were 
immortal according to ſome Mythologiſts; 
others ſuppoſed that they were ſubject to mor. 
tality, but that their life was of long duration, 
According to Heſiod, they lived ſeveral thou- 
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fand years; and Plutarch ſeems obſcurely to in- 
timate, that the term of their life was about 


9720 years. The number of the Nymphs is 


not preciſely. known; there were above 3000 
according to Heſiod; whoſe power was ex- 
tended over the different parts of the earth, and 
over the different functions and occupations of 
mankind. They were worſhiped by the An- 
cients, though not with ſo much ſolemnity 
as the ſuperior Deities. They had no temples 
raiſed to their honour, and the only offerings 
they received. were milk, honey and oil, and 
ſometimes the ſacrifice of a goat. They were 
repreſented as young and beautiful virgins, 
veiled up to the middle ; they ſometimes held a 
vaſe, from which they ſeemed to pour water. 
Sometimes they held graſs, leaves, and ſhells 


inſtead: of vaſes. It was deemed unfortunate 


to ſee them naked, and ſuch a ſight was uſually 
attended by an immediate delirium. The 


| Nymphs were generally diſtinguiſhed by an epi- 


thet which denoted the place of their reſidence : 


Thus the Nymphs of Sicily were called Sici- 


"= thoſe of en Corycides, &c. 


Echo is ſaid to have been formerly one of the 
Nymphs, though nothing but her voice now re- 
mains, 1 even while ſhe lived, ſhe. was ſo 
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fondneſs to him, but he deſpiſed her and fled 
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far deprived of the uſe of ſpeech, as not to 
be able to repeat the laſt words of any ſentence, 
Juno had inflicted this puniſhment on her fo 
her loquacity. . Echo accidentally met in the 
woods, Narciſſus, a beautiful youth, ſon of 
Cephiſus and the Nymph Liriope, and fell paſ. 
ſionately in love with him. She diſcovered her 


3 


from her fight, at which the Nymph was ſo 
much aftifted, that ſhe pined away with grief, 
till every part of her was conſumed except her 
voice, which ſtil] haunts the woods and moun- 
tains which -ſhe once frequented, and repeats, 
though imperfectly, the ſounds which are heard 
among them. Narciflus, after he had fled from 
Echo, ſtopped to repoſe Himſelf by the ſide of: 


B —ͤ— e — 
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fountain, where ſeeing his own image re- 4 


flected, he became deeply enamoured of it 
taking it for the Nymph of the place; his fruit- 
leſs attempts to approach this beautiful object 
fo enraged him, that he grew deſperate and 
killed himfelf, and his blood was changed into 
a flower, which ſtill bears his name. 


THE 
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THE SIBYLS. 
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6 HE Sibyls were certain women, inſpired by 


Heaven, who flouriſhed in different parts of the 
world. Their number is unknown. Plato 
ſpeaks of one only, others of two, Pliny of 
three; lian of four, and Varro of ten; an 

opinion Which is univerſally adopted by the 
learned. Theſe ten Sibyls were believed to re- 
ſide in the following places, Perſia, Libya, Del- 
phi, Cumæ, in Italy, Erythræa, Cumæ, in 
Folia, Marpeſſu on the Helleſpont, Ancyra, 


in Phrygia, and Tiburtis.. The moſt celebrated 
of the Sibyls was that of Cumæ, in Italy, who 


has been called by the different names of Amal- 


thaa, Demophile, Herophile, Daphne, Manto, 
Phemonde, and Deiphobe. It is ſaid that 
Apollo became enamoured of her; and that to 


make her ſenſible to his. paſſion, he offered to 


grant her whatever ſhe ſhould aſk, The Sibyl 


demanded to live as many years as ſhe then 


held grains of ſand in her hand, which was full ; 


of them; but ſhe forgot to aſk, at the lame time, 
"7 ns the health, vigour, and 
9315 4 dloom 
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bloom of which ſhe was then in poſſeſſion. The 
God granted her requeſt ; but ſhe ſtill refuſed 
to gratify his paſſion, though he even offered 
der perpetual-youth and beauty on that condi- 
tion. She became at. length old and decrepit; 
her form decayed, melancholy paleneſs, and 

haggard looks, ſucceeded to bloom and cheer- 
fulneſs.: Ihe had already lived about 700 years 
when neas arrived in Italy; and, as ſome 
have imagined, | ſhe had three centuries more to 
live; before her years became as numierous as 
the grains of ſund which had been contained in 
her hand. This Sibyl inſtructed neas how 
to find his father in the infernal regions, and 
even conducted him to the entrance of Hell. It 
waz uſual for the Sibyl to write her prophecies 
on leaves, which the placed. at dh entrance of 
her cave; and it required particular care in 
tod wo conſulted her to take up theſe leaves 
before they were diſperſed by the wind, as their 
meaning thembecame indemprebenſible. Ac- 
cFording to the moſt authentic hiſtorians of the 
Roman Republic, one of the Sibyls came to 
the palate of Tarquin the Second with nine 
volumes, whith ſlie offered to ſell for a very high 
price. The monarcii diſregurded her, and ſhe 
immediately difappeared 30 butſobhafter; having 

Dose E 9 price 
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Te WY price for the. remaining fix books; and when 


ſed Tarquin refuſed to buy them, ſhe burned three 
red more, and ſtill perſiſted in demanding the ſame 
li- ſum for the three tliat were left. This extra- 
t; ordinary behaviour aſtoniſhed Tarquin; he 
nd purchaſed the books, and the Sibyl inſtantly va- 
r- niſhed, and never more appeared to the world. 
rs Theſe books were preſerved with great care, 
16 and called the Sibylline verſes. A college of 
0 prieſts was appointed to have the care of them; 
18 and ſuch reverence did the Romans entertain 
n for theſe prophetic books, that they were con- 
W ſulted with the greateſt ſolemnity, and only 
d when the ſtate ſeemed to be in danger. When 
t the capitol was burnt in the troubles of Sylla, 


the Sibylline verſes, which were depoſited there, 


loſs which the Republic was thought to have 
ſuſtained, commiſſioners were ſent immediately 


8 
f periſhed in the conflagration ; and to repair the 
1 
; 
N 


to different parts of Greece, to collect whatever 
verſes could be found of the inſpired writings 


which were collected after the conflagration of 
the capitol, is unknown. There are now many 


accounted ſpurious; and, it is evident, that 
they were compoſed in the ſecond century, by 
lome of the followers of Chuiſtianity, who 


of the Sibyls. The fate of theſe Sibylline verſes, 


Sibylline verſes extant, but they are univerſally 


I 5 withed 
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_ wiſhed to convince the Pagans of their error, 
by afſiſting the cauſe of truth 1 the arms of 
Pious artifice, 


There were many inferior Gods and God. 
defies adored by the Ancients, beſides thoſe 
which have been here mentioned; in effe they 
are almoſt innumerable, as almoſt every part 
of the world invoked a great number of Divi- 
nities which were unknown among other na- 
tions. The fame Deities were indeed acknow- 
ledged in many different countries, but under 
different appellations, and different powers and 
functions were aſcribed to them; but ſome of 
thoſe functions were ſo abſurd, and others ſo 
indecent, that J have thought it beſt to pak 
many of them over in ſilence, and proceed to 
thoſe whoſe actions make a more efſential 15 
ol the fabulous hiſtory. - 
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NEPTUNE. 
OL TEN Co ables 1 


| Nrprumx, ſon of Saturn and Ops, and 
brother to Jupiter and Pluto. He was pre- 
ſerved in the ſame manner with them from be- 
ing devoured by his father, on the day of his 
birth, - Neptune- ſhared with His brothers the 


empire of Saturn, and received as his, portion 
the dominion of the ſea, This, however, did 
not ſeem to him equivalent to the empire of 


Heaven and Earth, of on Jupiter had taken 


mw o.QO09% EE © 8 g. A. 
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poſſeſſion, he therefore; conſpired, with others 
of the Gods, to dethroge him. The conſpiracy 
was diſcovered, and Neptune was condemned 
by Jupiter to build the walls of Troy. A re- 
conciliation, however, ſoon took place, and 
Neptune was re-inftated in all his rights and 
privileges. His diſpute with the Goddeſs 
Minerva has been already taken” ndtice of. 
The deciſion which was given in her favour, 
nad highly offended Neptune, and he after- 
Jupiter compoſed that difference, by permitting 
ther to be n worlbiped there, and by 
9 5 giving 
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giving the name of Polias, or Protectreſs of the 
city, to Minerva, and that of king of Troezene, 
to the God of the Sea. He likewiſe diſputed 
for the Iſtmus of Corinth with Apollo; and 
Briareus, the Cyclop, who was mutually choſen 
umpire, gave the Iſtmus to Neptune, and the 
promontory to Apollo. Neptune, as being 


God of the Sea, was entitled to more power 


tan any of the other Gods, except Jupiter. 
Not only the ocean, rivers, and fountains, were 


lubjected to him; but he could alſo. raiſe earthy 


quakes at his pleaſure, and bring up iſlands from 


the bottom , . ane, o& his 


trident. 


— 


; RS eſtabliſhed in 


almoſt all parts of the earth, and the Lybians in 
particular venerated him above all other na» 
tions, and even conſidered him as the firſt and 


greateſt of the Gods. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans were alſo. much attached to his worſhip, 


and they celebrated their Iſtmian games and 
conſualia with the greateſt ſolemnity. Nep- 


tune was generally repreſented fitting in a cha- 


not made of a ſhell, and drawn by ſea - horſes or 
dolphins. Sometimes he is drawn by winged 
horſes, and ſtands up holding his trident, while 
bis chaxiot flies over the ſurſace of the waves. 

42 Homer 
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Homer repreſents him as iſſuing from the ea, 
and in three ſteps crofling the whole horizon, 
The mountains and the foreſts; ſays the poet, in 

his deſcription; tremble as he walks; the whales, 

and all the hſhes of the ſea appear around him, 
and even the ſea herſelf» ſeems to feel the pre- 
fence of her God. The Ancients generally ſa- 
crificed a bult and a horſe on his altars, and the 
Roman ſoothſayers Always offered to him the 
gall of the victims, which, in © reſembles 
; the A of the wenne 
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The amours & | esd were numerous. 
He obtained, by means of a dolphin, the favour 
of Ampghitrite, who had made a vow of perpe- 
tual celibacy, and he placed among the con- 

ſtellations the fiſh which had prevailed upon the 
* Goddeſs to become his wife; he alſo married 
Venilia and Salacia, but theſe, according to 

fome authors, are only the names of Amphi- 
trite; ; they obſerve that the former word is de- 
rived from Venire, alluding to the continual 
motion of the ſea. Salacia is derived from Sa- 
lum, which ſignifies the ſea, and is applicable to 

Amphitrite. Neptune aſſumed the form of the 
river Enipeus, to gain the confidence of T yroy 

the daughter of Salmoneus, by whom he had 


"Ry and Neleus; * was alſo father of Pho- 
2 ; EW reus 
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reus and Poliphemus, by Thooſſa; of Ly- 
cus, Nycteus and Euphemus, by Celeno; of 
Chryſes, by Chryſogenia; of Anceus, by Aſty- 
palia; of Bœotus and Hellen, by Antiope ;- of 
Lucanoe, by Themeſto; of Agenor and Bel- 
lerophon, by Eurynome, the daughter of Ny- 
ſus; of , Antas, by Alcyone, the daughter of 
Atlas; of Abas, by Arethuſa; of Actor and 


Dictys, by Agemede, the daughter of Augias; 


of Megateus, by CEnope, daughter of Epo- 
peus ; of Cynenus, by Harpalyce ; of Tarus, 
Otus, Ephialtes, Dorus, Aleſus, &c. Neptune 


was likewiſe ſaid to be father of the horſe Arion, 


which had the power of ſpeech, by Ceres; and 
of the ram with the golden fleece which car- 
'zied Phryxus to Colchis, by Is 


TL os of Biſaltus. 


The word iphone is often uſed metapho- 
rically by the poets, to ſignify ſea- water. In 
the Conſaalia of the Romans, horſes were led 
through the ſtreets richly capariſoned, and 
crowned with garlands; as the God, in whoſe 


; honour thaſe feſtivals were inſtituted, had pro- 


duced the horſe, an animal ſo beneficial to 


' mankind, 


TRITON, 


— 
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' rxrron, 
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I of. We; anette or, aceord- 
ing to ſome, by Celeno, or Salacia. He was 
very powerful among the Sea-Deities, and could 
calm the ſea, and abate ſtorms at pleaſure. He 
is generally repreſented as blowing a ſhell. His 
body above the waiſt is like that of a man, and 
below like a dolphin. Some repreſent him with 
the fore - feet of a horſe. Many of the Sca- 
Deities are called Tritons, but the name is 
uſually applied to ö who are half men, 
and half fiſhes. 


OCEANUS 
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OCEANUS 


ht * 


Was another powerful Deity of the ſea, 
ſon of Cœlus and Terra. He married Tethys, 
by whom he had the rivers Alpheus, Peneus, 
Strymon, &c. with a great number of 'daugh- 
ters; who were called from him Oceanides. 
According to Homer, Oceanus was the father 
of all the Gods, and, on that account, he re- 
ceived frequent viſits from them. He is repre- 
ſented as an old man with a long flowing beard, 
and ſitting upon the waves of the ſea; he often 
holds a plke in his hand, and ſhips under fail 
appear at a diſtance, or a ſea- monſter is ſeen 
near him. Oceanus preſided over every part of 
the ſea; and even the rivers were ſubject to his 
power. The ancients wete ſuperſtitious in their 
worſhip of Oceanus, and revered with great ſo- 
lemnity à Deity, to whoſe care they entruſted 
themſelves when going on any voyage. 


4 NEREUS, 


/ 
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NEREUS, | | 


* 


Son of Oceanus and Terra. He married 
Dotis, by whom he had fifty daughters, which 
were the Nymphs called Nereides, Nereus 
was reprefented as an old man, with a long 
beard, and hair of an azure colour. The chief 
place of his reſidence. was in the /Egean Sea, 
where he was ſurrounded by his daughters, who 
often formed dances around him. He had the 
gift of propher h, and informed thoſe who con- 
ſulted him with the fates that attended them. 
He acquainted Paris with the conſequence of 
his elopement with Helen, and it was by his 
directions, that Hercules obtained the golden 
apples of the Heſperides; but the Sea- God 
often evaded the importunities of enquirers, by 
_ aſſuming difterent, ſhapes, and eſcaping from 
- their graſp. The word Nereus is ſometimes 
taken for the ſea, itſelf. Nereus is called by 
ſome the moſt ancient of all the Gods. 


een  PROTELS. 
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8 PRO TE Us, 
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Son of Oceanus and Tethys, or, according 
to ſome, of Neptune and Phœnice. He had 
received the gift of prophecy from Neptune; 
and from his knowledge of futurity, mankind 


derived the moſt important advantages. He 


uſually reſided in the Carpathian ſea," and fre- 
quently” repoſed himſelf upon the ſea-ſhore, 
where ſuch as wiſhed to conſult him reſorted. 
He was difficult of acceſs, and when conſulted, 
frequently eluded giving the anſwers required, 
by immediately aſſuming, like Nereus, different 
forms, and making his eſcape, if not well ſe. 
cured by fetters, during his repoſe. Ariſtæus 


was in the number of thoſe who conſulted him; 


28 alſo was Hercules. Some ſuppoſe that Proteus 
was originally a king of Egypt, known among 
his ſubjects by the name of Cetes; and they 
aſſert that he had two ſons, Telegonus and Po- 
hygonus, who were both killed by Hercules. 


le had alſo ſome daughters, among whom were 


hana 3 and Nhetea, e 


GLAUCUS. 
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GLAUCUS 


V V AS a fiſherman of Anthedon, in Bœotiz. 
He was by ſome, reputed the ſon of Neptune 
and Nais, and by others, of Mercury, As he 
was hſhing, he obſerved that all the hes which 
he laid on the graſs. received freſh vigour as 
they touched the ground, and immediately 
eſcaped from him, by leaping. again into the 
ſea ;; he attributed the cauſe of this to the grafs, 
and by taſting it, he found himſelf ſuddenly 
moved with a deſire of living in the fea, upon 
which. he leaped into the water, and was made 
2. Sea-Deity by Oceanus and Tethys. After 
this transformation he became enamoured of 
the Nereid Seylla, who was ſo ſeverely puniſhed 
by Circe. Glaucus is repreſented like the other 
Sea - Deities, with a long beard, diſhevelled hair, 
and ſhaggy eye-brows, and with the tail of a fiſh. 
He received the gift of prophecy from Apollo, 


and he was, according to ſome, the interpretcr 


of Nereus. He aſſiſted the Argonauts in their 
expedition, and foretold to them that Hercules 
r 2 
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and the two ſons of Leda would one day re- 
ceive immortal houours. The fable of his 
metamorphoſis has been explained by ſome au- 
thors, who obſerve, that he-was an excellent 
diver, who was devoured by fiſhes as he was 
ſuimming in the ſea, 


TETAYS, 
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" 


 TETHYS, 


ONE of the greateſt of the Sea Deities, the 
wife of Oceanus, and daughter of Uranus and 
Terra. She was the mother of the principal 
rivers of the Univerſe, and of the Oceanides, 
'Tethys is confounded by ſome Mythologiſts, 
with her grand=daughter Thetis. The word 
Tethys is poetically uſed to expreſs the fea, 


AMPHITRITE, | 


Awenrawrs, daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, the wife of Neptune, and mother 
of Triton. She had a ſtatue at Corinth in the 
Temple of Neptune. dhe is ſometimes called 
Salacia, and is often taken for the ſea itſelf. 
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Doms, another of the Oceanides. She 
married her brother Nerus, and was the Mo- 


ther of the Nereides. Her name is like wiſe 
ſometimes uſed to expreſs the ſea itlelf, 


.. THETIS. 


Tu ris, daughter of Nereus and Doris. 
She was beloved by Jupiter and Neptune; but 
as the Fates had ordained that the fon ſhe ſhould 
bring forth muſt become greater than his fa- 
ther, both Gods withdrew their addreſſes, and 
Peleus, the ſon of. Tacus, was allowed to ſo- 
licit her hand. Thetis refuſed him, but the 
lover had the artifice to catch her when aſleep, 
and by binding her ſtrongly, he prevented her 


from eſcaging. When Thetis found that ſhe * . 
could not elude the vigilance of her lover, ſhe 


_conlented | 
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conſented to marry him, though with much 
reluctance. Their nuptials were celebrated on 
Mount Pelion with great pomp. All the Dei. 
ties attended, except the Goddeſs of Diſcord, 
who had not been invited, and who in revenge 
for this neglect, threw into the midſt of the al. 
ſembly the golden apple which proved ſo fatal 
to Paris and to Troy, Thetis became mother 
df ſeveral children by Peleus, but ſhe deſtroyed 
them by fire, in order to prove if they were im- 
mortal. Achilles muſt have ſhared the ſame 
fate, if Peleus had not ſnatched him from her 
hand as ſhe was going to repeat the cruel 
operation. She afterwards rendered him in- 
vulnerable, by plunging him in the waters of the 
Styx, except that part of the heel by which ſhe 
held him. As Thetis well knew the fate which 
attended her ſon, ſhe endeavoured. to keep him 
from the Trojan war, by concealing him in 
the Court of Lycomedes, but it was in vain, and 
he went with the reſt of the Greeks. The 
mother ſill. anxious for his preſervation, pre- 
vailed upon Vulcan to make him a ſuit of ar- 
mour. When Achilles was killed by Paris 
Thetis iſſued out of the ſea, with the Nereides, 
to, maurn his death; and after the. had col- 
lected his aſhes in a golden urn, ſhe raiſed 2 
monument to his Memory, and titted fel- 
tivals i in his honour,” 
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al Ixo, and her ſon Melicerta were transformed 

cr into Sea Deities by Neptune, and afſumed | 
ed Wl the Names of Lucothea and Palæmon. Their . 
n. ſtory has been related under the article of k 
me Jung. - | 32 | 2 $5 
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A er e were Nymphs of the * With by a 1 
oi) their melodious voice, charmed their hearers fo 755 — 4 
. much, that they forgot every thing to liſten to 1 
A them; and after having lulled them to Nleep, 

g. dee monſters devoured them. They were 

77 daughters of the Archelous, by the Muſe Cal- 

| fol. liope; 3 or, according to others, Melpomeme, 2, or ; 

| Terpfichore. They were three in number; 

[EA A K | ; Parthenope, 
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Parthenope, Ligeia, and Leucoſia, and uſually 
reſided in a ſmall iſland, near the Cape Pelorus 
in Sicily. Some authors deſcribe them as mon- 
ſters which had the body of a woman above 
the waiſt, and the reſt of the body like that of a 


bird; or rather that the whole body was co. 


vered with feathers, and had the ſhape of a bird, 
except the head, which was that of a beautiful 
female. This monſtrous form they had re- 
ceived from Ceres, to puniſh them, becauſe they 
had not aſſiſted her daughter when ſhe was car- 


ied away by Pluto. But according to Ovid, 


they were To diſconſolate on account of the rape 
of Proſerpine, that they prayed the Gods to 
give them wings, that they might ſeek her both 
| by ſea and land. The Sirens were informed 
by an oracle, that ſo ſoon as any perſon ſhould 
paſs by them, without ſuffering himſelf to be 
charmed by their ſongs, they ſhould periſh; 

and their melody had prevailed in attracting al 
paſſengers to their ruin, till Ulyſſes, warned by 
Circe of the power of their voice, ſtopped the 
ears of his companions with wax, and ordered 
himſelf to be bound to the maſt of his ſhip, cn- 
Joining that no attention ſhould be paid to his 


commands, ſhould he with to ftay and liſten to 
te ſong. This was a ſalutary precaution 


| Ulyſſes. made ſigns 3 to ſtop, 
bu 
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but they were diſregarded, and the fatal coaſt 
enraged and diſappointed by the ſucceſs of this 


into the ſea, and were turned to ſtones. Or- 
pheus is ſaid to have evaded likewiſe the temp- 
tations of the Sirens ; but this was by overcom- 
ing them in their own art, and by playing upon 
bis harp, and ſinging ſo well, that they were 


of doing him any injury. Some authors ſay, 
id, chat the Sirens had challenged the Muſes to a 


pe trial of kill in ſinging 3 and that the latter prov- 


to Wl ing victorious, plucked the feathers from 
th che wings of their adverſaries, with which they 
ei made theinſelves crowns. The place where 
ul WW che "Sirens periſhed was afterwards called 
Sirenis,' on the ' coaſt of Sicily. Some ſup- 


tuted themſelves to ſtrangers, and made them 


ful pleafures. They are often repreſented hold- 
ing one a lyte, a ſecond a ſte, and the third 


en- inging. 4 
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was paſſed with ſafety. The Sirens were ſo 


artifice of Ulyſſes, that they threw themſelves 


chirmed in their turn, and rendered incapable 


forget their purſuits, while drowned in unlaw- 


poſe that the Sirens were women who proſti- 
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ſome ſay, of Phorcis. | She. rejected the ad- 

dreſſes of Glaupus ; 5 and the God, to render her 
more propitious, applied to Circe, whoſe know. 
ledge of herbs and incantations was univerſally 
| admired, 1Circe no ſooner ſaw bim, than ſhe 
hecame enamoured of him.; and inſtead. of giving 
him the required afiſtance, ſhe, attempted to 
| wake bim forget Scylla, but in yain. To 
puniſh her rival, Circe : poured the j juice of ſome 
poiſonous, herbs. into. the waters of afountain 
| where Scylla uſually . bathed herſelf; and no 
; ſooner had the Nymph entered it, than the 

found every part of her body below the, wailt 
changed into frightful manſters like dogs; which 
never ceaſed barking. The reſt of her body 
aſſumed, an equally hideous form. She found 
herſelf ſupported by twelve feet, and ſhe had 

| fix different heads, each with three rows of 
teeth. This ſudden and dreadful metamorpho- 
ſis filled her with ſuch horror, that ſhe threw 
herſelf into that part of the ſea which ſeperates 
| A | a 
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the coaſt of Italy and Sicily; where ſhe was 
changed into rocks, which continued to bear 
her name, and which was univerſally deemed 
very dangerous to mvigators. This Scylla 


has been often confounded with another Scylla, 


who was the daughter of Niſus, King of Me- 


' gara, and who, was changed into a la. 
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CHARTER DIs. 


— 


| Ir is ſuppoſed that ſhe was an avaricious wo. 
man, who ſtole the Oxen of Hercules; for 
which theft ſhe was ſtruck with thunder by Ju- 
piter, and changed into a whirlpool, which is 
oppolite the rocks of Scylla, and is likewiſe ex- 
tremely dangerous to mariners. It proved fatal 
to part of the fleet of Ulyſſes. The proverb 


Ia avoiding Scylla, we may fall into Chary badi 


Se ws, that in our eagerneſs to avoid one evil, 
we ſometimes expoſe ourſelves to a greater. 


Voirgils deſcription of theſe two monſters is ſo 

beautiful, and gives ſo perfect an idea of the 
opinions of the Ancients concerning them, that 
- I cannot forbear inſerting 


Charybdis roaring on the left preſides, 
And in her greedy whirlpool ſucks the tides : 


W742 hen 
. T 
14115 2 
* A * * 
of oO 


Far on the right her dogs foul Scylla hides: 
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Then ſpouts them from below; with fury driv'n, 
The waves mount up, and waſh the face of heaven: 


- by 
— 8 ” 2 * 
ET 
* . 
* I% — 4 


But Scylla, from her den, with open jaws 
The finking veſſel in her eddy draws, ; / 
Then daſhes on the rocks: a human face, # 
And virgin-boſom, hides the tail's diſgrace, 3 
| Her parts obſcene below the waves deſcend, * 
0 With dogs inclos'd, and in a dolphin end. * 
2  Daypex's Viel, Anti, Book III. f 
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his father's kingdom with his brothers Jupiter 
and Neptune. He received, as his lot, the em- 
_ pire of Hell, and Whatever lies untet the earth; 
he was therefore called the God of the Inferna 
Regions, of death and funerals. From his 
functions, and the place which he inhabited, he 
received different appellations. He is com- 
- monly ſtiled the Infernal Jupiter; he is alſo called 
Dis, Hades or Ades, Clytôpalong Agtlaſtus, 
Orcus, &. As the place of hisrefidence was 


obſcure and gloomy, all the Goddeſſes refuſed 


to marry him; but he determined to obtain by 
force, What Was denied to his ſolicitations. As 
he once viſited the iſland of Sicily, after a vio - 

lent earthquake, he ſaw Proſerpine, the daugh- 
der of Ceres, gathering flowers in the plains of 
Enna, with a crowd of female attendants ; be 


became enamoured of - her, and immediately 


carried her away in his chariot, drawn by four 
black Norſes:” To conceat his retreat the more 
effectually, he opened himſelf a paſſage through 
| , "4 3 x che 
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the earth; by ſtriking it with his trident, in the 
lake of Cyane, in Sicily; or, according to 
others, on the borders of the Cephiſus, in At- 


tica. Proſerpine called upon her attendanits- 
for help, but it was in vain: they were unable 
to afford her any, and ſhe became the wife of 
her raviſher, and the queen of Hell. Pluto is 


generally repreſented holding a trident with two 
teeth z he has alſo keys in his hands, to inti- 


mate, that whoever enters his kingdom, can 


never return from it. He is looked upon as a 
cruel: and inexorable Deity, and therefore ap- 


| pears with a grim and diſmal aſpect: for this 


reaſon no temples were raiſed to his honour, as 


to the reſt of the ſuperior Gods. Black vic- 
tims, particularly a bull, were the only ſacri- 


fices which were offered to him, and their blood 


was not ſprinkled. on the altars, or received in 
veſſels as at other ſacrifices ; but it was per- 


mitted to run down into the earth, as if it were 


to penetrate as far as the realms of the God. 

The Syracuſe yearly facrificed black bulls to 
| him near the fountain of Cyane; where, ac- - 
cording to the received traditions, he had diſ- 


appeared with Proferpine. Among plants, the 
cypreſs, the narciſſus, and the maiden-hair, were 


ſacred to him, as alſo every thing which was 


deemed inauſpicious, particularly the number 


K 6 two. 
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»twoii According to ſome of the Ancients, Pluto. 
ſat on a throne; of ſulphur, from which iſſued 
the ri vers of Lethe, Cocytus,.Phlegethon, and 
Acheron. The dog Cerberus watched at his 
feet. The Harpies hoyvered around him. Pro- 
ſerpine ſat on his left hand, and near the God- 
deſs ſtood the Eumenides, with their heads co- 
-vered with ſnakes. The Parcæ occupied the 

tight, and they beld in their hands the ſym- 

bols, each of their reſpective office, the diſtaff, 
the ſpindle, and the ſeiſſars. Pluto is called by 
e the father of the Eumenides. During the 
war of che Gods with the Titans, the Cyclops 
fabricated a helmet, Which rendered the wearer 
bas gave it to Pluto. Perſeus was 
armed with: it when he . the eee 
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PLU TUS. 
Prurus, don of Jakon, or Jaſius, by Ceres, 


Mythologiſts, though - plainly , diſtinguiſhed 


| has been confounded with Pluto by many 


from him, as being the God of Riches. He 


was brought up by the Goddeſs of Peace 3, and 
on that account Pax was repreſented at Athens 


as holding the God of Wealth in her lap. The 
Greeks regarded him as a capricious Deity; . 
bey repreſented him as blind, becauſe he did. 
tributed riches indiſcriminately; he was lame, 


becauſe be arrivedby low and gradual degrees; 


but he had wings, to intimate that he Hew | 


away with more  yelocity than he approached. 
Plutus is placed among the Infernal Gods, be- 


cauſe the riches which men fo eagerly. deſire, | 


muſt. be fought for in the bowels of the earth; 
and becauſe in the purſuit of them, they are 


frequently induced to commit crimes, which I 


conduct them finally to the Infernal Regions... 
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PROSERPINE. 


Prommenes the FROM of Ceres, by 
Jupiter; ſhe is called by the ' Greeks, Perſe- 
phone; ſhe' was extremely beautiful, and was, 
IF been related, carried away by Pluto into the 
infernal regions, of which” ſhe became the 
queen'; as foch, and as the wife of Pluto, Pro- 
ferpine prefided over the death of mankind, and, 
according to the opinion of the Ancients, no 
one could die unleſs the ' Goddeſs herſelf, of 
Atropos her miniſter,” cut off one of the hairs 
from che head. From this ſuperſtitious belief, 

it was uſial to cut off ſome of the hair of the 
deceaſed, and to Rrew ĩt before the door of the 
kouſe, as an offering to Proſerpine. The Sicilians 
were” very particular in their worſhip to this 
Goddeſs; and, as they believed that the fountain 
Cyahe had riſen from the earth at che very 


place where Pluto had opened himſelf a paſ- 
ſiage, they annually facrificed there a bull, of 
which they ſuffered the blood to flow into the 


waters. Proſerpine was univerſally worſhiped 
* ay A pag and * Was ou by the dif- 
| ferent 
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ferent names of Core, Theogamia, Libitina, 
Hecate, Juno Inferna, Antheſphoria, Cotyto, 
Deois, Libera, &c. It is aid that Proſerpine 
loved her diſagreeable huſband { much, that ſhe 
was jealous of Mentha,. who was his miſtreſs, 
and changed her into an herb called 
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HE Fates were powerful Goddeſſes, ** 
"reſided over the birth, life, and death, of man- 
kind. Taey were three in number, Cloths, 

'  Lacheſis, and Atropos, daughters of Nox and 
Erebus, according to Heſiod; and of Jupiter and 

Themis, according to the ſame poet in another 
poem; and ſome make them daughters of the 
Sea. Clotho, the youngeſt of the ſiſters, pre- 
ſided over the moment of birth, and held a diſ- 
taff in her hand. Lacheſis ſpun out all the 
events and actions of human life; and, finally, 
Atropos cut the thread of it with a pair of ſciſ- 
ſars. The power of the Parcæ was great and ex- 
tenſive. Some ſuppoſe that they were ſubjected to 
none of the Gods except Jupiter; while others 
maintain, that even Jupiter himſelf was obe- 


dient to their decrees; and, in effect, we ſee 
the father of the Gods, in Homer's Iliad, un- 
willing to ſee Patroclus periſh, yet obliged by 


the ſuperior power of the Fates to abandon him 
to bis deſtiny. According to the moſt received 
opinions, they were the arbiters. of the life and 

ane 415 | | death 
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death of mankind, and whatever good or 
evil befel them in the world, immediately - 


ed from the Fates. Some make them 


the miniſters of the king of Hell, and re- 
preſent them fitting at the foot of his throne. 


Others repreſent them as placed on radiant 
thrones amidſt the celeſtial ſpheres, cloathed in 


robes ſpangled with ſtars, - and wearing crowns 
on their heads. According to Pauſanius, the 


names of the Parcæ were different from thoſe 
already mentioned. The moſt ancient of all, 


as the Geographer obſerves, was Venus UK 


Tania, 'who prefided over the birth of mem 
the ſecond was Fortune; and Ilithyia was the 
third. Te theſe ſome add a fourth, Proſer- 
pina, who often diſputes with Atropos the right 
of cutting the thread of human life. The wor- 
ſhip of the Parcæ was well eſtabliſhed in ſome 
cities of Greece, and though mankind believed 
them inexorable, and that it was impoflible to 


mitigate them, yet they were willing to ſhew 


a proper reſpect of their Divinity, by raiſing 


them temples and ſtatues. They received the 


fame worſhip as the Furies, and their votaries 
annually facrificed to them black ſheep ; dur- 
ing which ſolemnity, the prieſts were crowned 
with garlands of flowers. The Parcz were 


gry — as three old women, with 
: cChaplets 
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chaplets; made of wool, and interwoven with 
the flower called narciſſus: they were ſeen 
cloathed in white robes, but their dreſs is dif. 


ſerently deſcribed by different authors. Ac- 


cording to ſome, Clotho has a variegated robe, 
und on her head a crown of ſeven ftars. She 
| Holds a diſtaff in her hand, reaching from 


near her are placed a variety of ſpindles. Atro. 
$08 is cloathed in black, and holds ſciſſars in 
her hand, wich clues of thread of different ſizes, 
according to the length of the lives. whoſe def- 
tinies- they ſeem to contain. The,Fates an 
_ Salled the Secretaries of Heaven, 1 * 
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| Heayen to Earth. The robe worn by Lacheſis 
is variegated with a great number of ſtars, and 
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Ts 8 called Ramses ducts 


Ancients: they were ſaid to ſpring from the 


blood. of a wound which Ceelus received from 
his ſon Saturn. According to others, they 
were daughters of the Earth, and conceived 
from the blood of Saturn; an ſome make them 
daughters of Acheron and Night, ar of Pluto 
and Preſetpine According to the moſt re- 
Faivell , opinion, they wete three: in hutabet, 
Tiſphohe, Megara, and Aledto; to which ſome 
Auraſta; daughter of Jupiter and Neceſſity: 


they were ſuppoſed to be the miniſters of the 


vengeance of the Gods; they were: erty and 
inexorable, and were conftantly employed in 
puniſhing the guilty upon earth, as well as in 
the infernal regions; they inflited vengeance | 
upon earth by wars, peſtilence, and diſſentions, 
and by the ſecret ſtings of conſcience; and in 
in Hell they puniſhed the guilty by continual 
flagellation and torments; they were alſqcalled - 
Furiae and * their worſhip was al- 
HIM * molt ' 
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moſt univerſal, and people dared not to men. 


| tion their names, or to fix their eyes upon their 


temples: they were honoured with facrifices 
and libations j and'in-Achaiz they had a temple, 


which, when entered-by- any criminal: perſon, 


ſuddenly rendered him furious, and deprived 
him. of the uſe of his reaſon. In the ſacrifices, 


the votaries uſed branches of cedar, and ef 


Alder, hawthorn, ſaffron, and jumper; and the 


victims were generally turtle doves and ſheep, 
wich lübatibns of wine and honey. The Furies 


were” repreſented: with a grim and hideous 


* 


Aſpect, with black and bloody garments, and 


with ſerpents wreathing- round their heads in- 


And of hair t they held a burning toreh in one 
han, and a whip of ſcorpions in the other, 


nnd were always attended by terror, palenels, 


rage, and death. In Hell they were ſcated 


around the throne of Pluto, as the miniſters of 


his vengeance. St 99. to 295117, 7 
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Nox, or Night, one of * Molt ancient 


Deities among the-Heathens, daughter of Chaos. 
From her union with. her. brother Erebus, by 
which is underſtood Darkneſs, or . 


e gare birth to the day an ht; ; ſhe 


2s alſo called the mother of the . 0 , Het: 
perides, Dreams, of Diſcord, Momus, F raud, 


Kc. She is called by ſome of the poets che 


bother of all "things, of Gods as well as of 
Men, ard ſhe. was worſhiped with great fo- 
kuntey by che. Ancients.” She had à famous, 

ſtatue in the temple of Diana, at Epheſus, It 
was uſual to offer her a black ſheep, as to the 
mother of the Furies. The cock was alſo of- 
fered to her, as that bird proclaims the approach 


| of day during the darkneſs of the night. Nox 


1s repreſented on a chariet, and covered with 
a veil beſpangled with ſtars. The conſtella- 
tions genetally: went before her as her eonſtant 
3 Sometimes ſhe is ſeen holding 
two children in her arms; one of which is 
3 and the other white, 
ase repreſenting 


Tons Ly EST 


„en, 
repreſenting ſleep. ' Some of the moderns have 
deſcribed her as a woman veiled in mourning, 
and crowned with n in a Chariot drawn 
by owls and bats, , 
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Jong, 0 Death, the, daughter of night, in 
without a father. She was worſhiped by the il m 
Ancients with great ſolemnity, yet ſhe was not t. 
regarded as an actual exiſting power, but as an hi 
imaginary. being. Euripides introduces her in | 
one of his tragedies upon the ſtage. The mos 

 derns repreſent ber as eee with a 
eee 1 -$ 
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Aided over fleep. His palace, according to 

© - ſome mythalogiſts, is a dark cave, where tho 
| n never oma At the -entrance'is 2 
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quantity of poppies and ſomniferous herbs. 
The God himſelf is repreſented as ſleeping on 
a bed of down, with black curtains. The 
Dreams ſtands around. him, and Morpheus, his 
principal miniſter, watches to prevent the in- 
truſion of any thing that might diſturb his re- 
poſe, Morpheus is likewiſe ſometimes himſelf 
called the God of fleep ; but he is more pro- 
perly-the God of dreams, and the attendant of 
Somnus. Virgil makes mention of two gates 
in the houſe of Sleep; one of clear ivory, 
through which falſe dreams paſs ; the other of 
tranſparent horn, and through which true Cx 
fions come to men. 
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N 10s, ance. king of * fon of Jupi- c 
ter and Europa. He flouriſhed about 1432 n. 
$: before the Chriſtian ra, He gave laws Ji 

to his ſubjects, which ftill remained in full force WM pl 
in, the age of the philoſopher Plato, about a W 


| thouſand years after the death of the legiſlator, an 
his juſtice and moderation procured him the ti 
appellation. of the favourite of the Gods, the {MW te 

_ - confident of Jupiter, the wiſe legiſlator in every WW b⸗ 
city of Greece; and, according to the poets, H 
he was rewarded for his equity, after death, Ci; 
with the office of ſupreme and abſolute judge in WW H 


repreſented fitting in the midſt of the ſhades, 
and holding a ſceptre in his hand. The dead 
plead their different, cauſes before him, and the 
impartial judge ſhakes the fatal urn which 
contains the deftinies of mankind, | Minos 
married Ithona, by . whom he had Lycaſtes, 
who was the father of Minos the ſecond. 
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KACUs, te ſon of Jupiter and gina, 


was king of the iſland of CEnopia, which he 


called by his * mother's name. A peſtilence 
having deſtroyed all his ſubjects, he entreated 
Jupiter to repeople his kingdom, and in com- 
pliance with his requeRt all the ants which 
were in an old oak, were changed. into men, 
and called by Zacus, Myrmidons, which ſig- 


hifies an ant. Æacus married Endeis, by whom 
he had Telemon and Peleus. He afterwards 
bad Phocus by Pſamathe, one of the Nereids. 
He was a man of ſuch integrity, that the An- 


cients have made him one of the judges of 
Hell, with Minos and Radamanthus, 
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RHADAMANTHUS. 


— 
- 


- RHADAMANTHUS, a ſon of Jupiter and 
Europa, and brother of Minos. He was born 
in Crete, which he abandoned when he was 
about thirty years old; he paſſed into ſome of 
the Cyclades,” where he reigned with ſo much 
: juſtice and impartiality, that the Ancients have 
ſaid, he likewiſe: became one of the judges of 
Hell, and that he was employed in the Infernal 
| Regions, in obliging the dead to confeſs their 


_ crimes, and in puniſhing them for their offences. 
|  Rhadamanthus reigned not only over ſo-;1e of 


the Cyclades, but alſo over EN of the Hh 
cities of ns | 4 | 
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WS, | 


Taz MOST n or THE Cobain | 


IN HELL. 


THE GIANTS, 
Tur Giants were fons of Corlus and Terra: | 
they were deſcribed as men of uncommon ſta- 


Y 


ture, with ſtrength proportioned to their gi- 


gantic ſize. Some of them, as Cottus, Bria- 


teus, and Gyges, had each fifty heads, and an 
hundred arms, and ſerpents inſtead of legs. 


Their aſpe& was terrible, their hair hung looſe 


about their ſhoulders, and their beard was ſuf- 
fered to grow unmoleſted. Pallene, and its neigh - 


bourhood, was the place of their reſidence. The . 
defeat of the Titans, to whom they were nearly 
related, incenſed them againſt Ju piter, and they 


al conſpired to dethrone him. The God was 
alarmed, and called all the Deities to aſſiſt him 
painft a powerful enemy, who made uſe of 
rocks, oaks, and burning wood for their wea- 
pons, and who had already heaped Mount Oſſa 
upon Pelion, in order to ſcale the walls of 

L 2 Heaven. 
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Heaven. At the fight of ſuch dreadful adver. 
| faries, the Gods fled with the utmoſt confter.. 
nation into Egypt, where they aſſumed the form 
of different animals, to, ſoreen themſelves from 
their purſuers. ] upiter, however, remembered 
that theſe enemies were not invincible, provided 
he called a mortal to-his-afliftance 3 and, by the 
advice of Pallas, he armed his fon. Hercules in 
his cauſe, With the aid of this celebrated hero, 
the Giants were ſoon put to flight and defeated, 
Some. were cruſhed to pieces under mountains, 
or buried i in the ſea, and others were flead alive, 
or beaten to death with clubs. Briareus, who 
had hurled an hundred rocks againſt Jupiter at 
one throw, was bound with an hundred chains 
and thruſt ander Mount Etna, where, as oſten 
28 he moves, the mountain caſts forth flames 
and ſmoke. To theſe Giants, ſons of Cclus 
and Terra, may be added A ypheeus, or I)- 
phon, ſon of Tartarus and Terra, according to 
Tome, he was produced Juno's ſtriking the 


the daughter of Orchome 0s. Typherus had 
an hundred heads, like thoſe of à ſerpent or a 
dragon; flames of devouring fire darted from 
nis mouth and from his eyes, and he utter- 


ed. borrid, yells, like, the diſſonant ſhrie ks of 
difrent t animals. He ** no lponer Wah 
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tian to avenge the death of his brothers, the 
Giants, he made war againſt Heaven; but 
the father of the Gods ſtruck him with 
his thunder-bolts, and” overthrew him, and, 
kft he ſhould riſe again, he my the whole 
Hand of Sicily upon him. Tbe Egyp- 
tans called him Typhon. They looked upon 


him to be the cauſe of all evil, and on that ac- 


count generally repreſented him a8 a wolf or a 
crocodile. Tityus attempted to offer violence 
to Latona ; but the Goddeſs delivered herſelf 
from his importunities, by calling her children 
to her aſfiſtanco, who killed the Giant with their 
arrows, He was afterwards placed in Hell, 


where a vulture perpetually fed upon his en- 


trails, which grew again as ſoon as devoured, 


Tis fail"that Tityns covered nine acres when 
| Rſchel on the ground. 
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ee who was the eldeſt of the children 
of Coohus, They are ſometimes reckoned 


9 the Giants, as they were likewiſe of '& 
| = 3 pigantic 
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gigantic- ſtature, and with proportionahle 
ſtrengtb. The wars of the Titans againſt the 
| Gods, are much celebrated in mythology : they 
are often confounded with thoſe of the Giants; 
but it is to be obſerved, that the war of the 
Titans was againſt Saturn, and that of the 
Giants againſt Jupiter. The number both of 
the Giants and Titans ferms to be very uncer- 
auld. | 
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PHLEGYAS, a Fans Mars, King of the 
_ Lapithz in Theſſaly; he was the father of in 
Ixion, and of Coronis, to whom Apollo offered 
violence. When the father, heard that his 
daughter had been thus abuſed, he marched 
againſt Delphi, and. reduced the temple of the 
God to aſhes.” This fo highly incenſed Apollo, 
that he put Phlegyas to death, and placed him 
in Hell, where a huge ſtone hangs over bis 
2 and keeps him in continual dread, by its 
ee of being ready to fall and cruſh hin 
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IXION. 


ION, fon of Phlegyas, according. to lome, 
but others make. him ſon of Leontes, or of An- 
tian. He married Dia, daughter of Einoneus 
or Deioneut, and promiſed his father-in-law a 
valuable preſent of horſes, for the choice he had 
made of him to be his daughter's huſband, His 


- unwillingneſs, however, to futhl his promiſe, or 


induced Deioneus to have recourſe to violence 
to obtain it, and he ſtole away ſome of his 
horſes, Ixion concealed his reſentment under 
the maſk of friendſhip, and invited his father - 
in-law toa feat, where he murdered him, This 
premeditated treachery | ſoirritated all the neigh» 
bouring Princes, , that, Ixion was univerſally 


ſhunned and deſpiſed, Jupiter at length took 
compaſſion on him, carried him to Heaven, and 


there placed him at the table of the Gods, Such 


A favour, which ought to have awakened the 
gratitude of Ixion, ſerved only to make him 


forget himſelf, He became enamoured of Juno, 


and attempted. to ſeduce her; but ſhe having 
informed Jupiter of his inſolence, the God made 


L4 - acloud 
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2 8 in the ſhape of Juno, and ſent it to the 

place where Ixion expected to find the Goddeſs, 
The deceived lover embraced it, and to this 
adventure the Centaurs were ſaid to owe their 
| origin. Ixion was immediately after this ba- 
niſhed from Heaven, and having had the im- 
pudent raſhneſs to boaſt that he had ſeduced the 
wife of Jove, the God ſtruck him with his 


thunder, and precipitated him into Hell, where At 
he was faſtened to a wheel, which cotta wh 
1 en, 285 | cal 
| SALMONEDS. 0 

2 | pl 


Enns the ſon of Aces an 2 
Enaretta, whom arried Aleidiee, by whom he hat 
Tyro. Salmoneus wiſhed to be thought a God, Ml . 
and to teceive divine honours from his ſubjects, . 1 
he therefore imitated the thunder of Jupftet, by 


driving his charlot over a brazen bridge, which 


_- "the lightning. Jupiter provoked at this impiety, 


pe 
he had cauſed to be built over his 956 and he Wl To 
darted burning torches on every fide to imitate f o. 


ſtruck Salmoneus with à thunder- bolt, and 
Hhutled him hesdlong into the Infernaf Regiom, 
5 he 9 near his brother 'Sifyphus, 
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. a brother of . _ 
Athamas, the moſt crafty Prince of the heroie 
ages. He married Merope, the daughter of 
Atlas, or, according to ſome; of. Pandareus; by 
whom he had ſeveral children. He built 
called afterwards. Corinth, He ſeduced ] Ira, 
the daughter of Salmoneus, becauſe be had 
deen told by an oracle, that his children by his 
brother's daughter, would avenge ſome. injuries 
phich, he had ſuffered from the. maleyolence. of 
$ilmoneus., | Tiyro,howevery as. Hygynus ſays, 
&ftroyed the two ſons whom ſhe had by her 
uncle. After his death, Siſpphus was on- 
emed 1 in Hell, to roll to the top of a hill 2 
large ſtone, which had no ſooner reached the 
ſummit than it fell back i into. the plain with im- 
petuoſity, and rendered his puniſhment eternal. 
The cauſes of this rigorous ſentence are vari- 
ouſly reported. Some attribute it to his conti- 
nual depredations in the neighbouring country, 


and his cruelty in laying heaps. of ſtones upon 


the bodies of thoſe whom he had plundered, and 
Fen them to expire in the moſt agonizing 
IAA 1 L 5 . torments, 
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torments. Others, to the inſult which he of. 

fered to Pluto, in chaining Death in his palace, 
and detaining her till Mars, at the requeſt of 
the King of Hell, went to deliver her from her 
confinement. - Others ſuppoſe, that Jupiter in- 
inflicted this puniſhment upon him, becauſe he 
told Aſopus where his daughter Egina had 
Been. We by her raviſher, 

x The more RAPE opinidh, 1 is, that 
Sifyphus, on his death-bed, entreated his wife 
' toleave his body unburied; and when he came 

Into the kingdom of Pluto, he obtained per- 
mmiſkon to return upon earth, to puniſh this 


4 ſeeming neglect of his wife, but, however, on 


promiſe of immediately returning. He was no 
fooher out of the Infernal Regions, than he vio- 
- ited his engagements ; and when he was at laſt 
brought back t Hell by Mars, Pluto, to puniſh 
his want of fidelity and honour, condemned 
bim ts roll a huge ſtone to po. moun- 
une e, 13 | 
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TAN TAL Us. 


— 


TaxraL Us, a King of Lydia, ſon of 


Jupiter, by a nymph called Plota. He was 
father of Niobe, Petops, &c. by Dione, one of 
the Atlantides, called by ſome Euryanaſſa. 
Tantalus is repreſented by the Poets, as pu- 
niſhed in Hell, with au inſatiable thirſt, and 
placed up to the chin in the midſt of a pool of 
water, which, however, flows away as ſoon as 
de attempts to taſte it. There hangs alſo above 
his head, a bough richly loaded with delicious 
fruit, which, as ſoon as he attempted to ſeize, is 
carried away from his reach by a ſudden blaſt 


of wind. According to fome mytholiſts, his 


puniſhment is to ſit, like Phlegyas, under a huge 
ſtone which is hung at ſome diſtance over his 


| head; and as it ſeems every moment ready to 
fall; he is kept in perpetual terrors and never- 
ceaſing apprehenſions of being cruſſied by it. 


This eternal puniſhment 3s ſaid to have been 


inflicted on Tantalus, for his cruelty and im- 
piety in killing his ſon Pelops, and in ſerving 


him up as food before the Gods, whofe divinity 
and e. he wiſhed to prove, when they had 
3 | 1 | Ropped | 
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ſtopped at his houſe in paſſing over Phrygia. 


others ſay, that it was becauſe he ſtole away 
the nectar and ambroſia from the tables of the 
Gods, when he was admitted into the aſſem. 


blies of Heaven, and gavetit to mortals on earth, 
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THE, Danaides were the fifty daughters of 
_ - Danaus, King of Argos. When their uncle 
Egyptus came from. Egypt with his fifty ſons, 
they were promiſed in marriage to their couſins, 
and before the celebration of the nuptials, Da- 
naus, who had been informed by an oracle that 
he was to die by the hands of one of his ſons-in- 
law, made his daughters ſolemnly promiſe, that 
they would deſtroy their huſbands: They were 
provided with daggers by their father, and ally 
except Hypermneſtra, ſtained their hands with 
mme blood of their couſins the firſt night of their 
nuptials ; and as a pledge of their obedience to 


their fathers/ injunctions, they preſented. him 


2 5 with the heads of the murdereũ ſons of gyp- 
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tus. Hypermneſtra was ſummoned to appear 
before her father, and anſwer for her diſobedi- 
ence, in ſuffering her huſband Lyneeus to eſ- 


cape; but the unanimous voice of the people 


declared her innocent, and ſhe dedicated a tem- 


ple to the Goddeſs-of-Perſuaſion. Some au- 


thors ſay, that the ſiſters were purified of this 
murder, by Mercury and Minerva, by order of 


Jupiter; but according to the mote received 


opinion, they were condemned to a ſevere pu- 


niſhment in Hell, and were compelled to fill 
\ with water à veſſel full of holes; ſo that the 


water ran out as faſt as poured into it, and 
therefore their labour was infinite, and their 


piniſhment- eternal. The Denaides were alſo 


called Belides, from their grandfather Blu 
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MONSTERS OF HELL 
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Tag are many ſtrange pictures of theſe 
Infernal monſters, among which are the Cen- 


taurs, who wete the ancient inhabitants of Theſ- 


(alia, and the firſt who tamed horſes, and made, 


uſe of them in war. Their neighbours, who 
firſt ſaw them on horſeback, thought that they 
had partly the members of a man, aud partly 
the limbs of an horſe ; but the Poets ſay, that 


- they were produced from the cloud which 


Ixion miſtook for Juno, and that they were 
monſters,” half man and half horſe, Bacchus 
is ſaid by ſome to have overcame them; but ac- 
cording to others, they'were extirpated by Her- 


_ cules, n was _ w hun the boar of 
ö Ery manth4 s. 5. | | 


cee GERYON, 
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GERYON. 


4 PIES 
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GERYON was a famous monſter, _ 


from the union of Chryſaor with Callirkoe. 
He is repreſented by the Poets as having three 


bodies, and three heads. He lived in the Iſland 


of Gades, where he kept numerous. flocks, 
which were guarded by a two-headed dog, called 


Orthos, and by Eurythion, Hercules, by order 


of Euryſtheus, went to Gades and deſtroyed 


Geryon, Orthos, and Eurythion, and carried 
away all the flocks and herds to Tirynthus, 


\ THE HARPYES. 
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THE Hayes were fo dae deen theirs 


pacity. They were winged monſters which 


had the faces of women, the bodies of vultures, : 
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claws. They were three in number, Aells 
| Ocypete, and Celeno, daughters of Neptune 
and Terra. They were tent by Juno to plun- 
der the tables of Phineus; whence they were 


| driven to the iſtands called Strophades, by 


Tethes and Calais. They emitted an infec- 
tions ſmell, and fpoifed whatever they touched 
by their fileh and excrements. They made war 
againſt neas during his voyage towards Italy, 

and predicted an of — — which at- 
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THE Gorgons were three celebrated ſiſters, 


daughters of Phorcys and Ceto. Their names 


were Stheno, Euryale, and Meduſa. They 
were all immortal, except Meduſa. According 


to the Mythologiſts, their hairs were entwined 


with ſerpents, their hands were braſs, their bo- 


dies were covered with hmpenetrable ſeales, 
_ their teeth were as long as the tuſtes of à wild 

| boar, aud they turned to ſtones all thoſe on 
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Ovid, however, Meduſa atone had ſnakes in 
her hair; and he ſays that this was occaſts 


oled by the reſentment of Minerva, in whos 
temple Meduſa had gratiſied the paſſion of Nepa 


tune, who was enamoured of her on account 


of the beautiful colour of her hair, which the 
Goddeſs changed into ſerpents. Aſchylus ſays, 


that-theſs three ſiſters had only one tooth and 
one eye between them, of which they had the 
ue each in her turn; and he aſſerts, that 
it was at the time they were enchanging the 
eye that Perfeus attacked them, and cut off 


Gorgönis, was armed with an inſtrumere like 


1 {yt by Mercury, and provided with a 


leckingrglafs by Minerva; beſides winged 


Moes, and the helmet” of Pluto, which render. 
ed the wearer inviſible. With theſe weapons, 


Perſeus obtained an eaſy victory; after which 


| he reſtored his arms to the different Deities 
whoſe favour and aſſiſtance he had ſo happily ex- 


perienced. The head of Meduſa remained in 
his hands, zuck after he had finiſhed all his la- 
borious expeditions, he preſented it to Minerva, 


who placed it on her ÆEgis, with which ſue 

turned to ſtones all fuch as fixed their eyes upon 
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Meduſa's heud. According to ſome authors, 
FPeiſess, When he went to te conqueſt” of the 
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__ claws. They were three in number, Aello, 
Ocypete, and Celeno, daughters of Neptune 
and Terra. They were ſent by Juno to plun- 
der the tables of Phineus; whence they were 
driven to the iſlands- called Strophades, by 
Zethes and Calais. They emitted an infec- 
tions ſmell, and fpolſed whatever they touched 
py their füth and excrements; "They made war 
againſt Eneas during his voyage towards Italy, 
and predicted maß of tl . ne which at- 
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THE Gorgons were three celebrated ſiſters, 
daughters of Phorcys and Ceto. Their names 
were Stheno, Euryale, and Meduſa. They 
were all immortal, except Meduſa. According 
to the Mythologiſts, their hairs were entwined 
with ſerpents, their hands were braſs, their bo- 

dies were covered with irnpenetrable Teales, 

tmeir teeth were as long as the tuſtes of à wild 
| boar, aud they turned to ſtones all thoſe on 
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Ovid; however, Meduſa atone had ſnakes in 
ker hair; and he ſays that this was occaſis 


oned by the reſentment of Minerva, in whos 
temple Meduſa had gratified the paſſion of Neps 


tune, who was enamoured of her on account 
of the beautiful colour of her hair, which the 


Goddefs changed into ſerpents. Æſchylus ſays, 


that theſe three ſiſters had only one tooth and 
one eye between them, of which they had the 
uſe each in her turn; and he aſſerts, that 
it was at the time they were exchanging the 
596; that Perſeus attacked them, and cut off 
Meduſa's Reud. According” to ſome authors, 


Perſeds, when he went t& the conqueſt” of the 


Gorgbns/ was armed with art inſtrumene like 
x ſys by Mercury, and provided with 4 
l6oking=glafs'' by Minerva; beſides winged 
ſhoes,- and the helmet of Pluto, which renders 


ed the wearer inviſible With theſe weapons, 
Perſeus obtained an eaſy victory; after which 
| he reſtored his arms to the different Deities 


whoſe favour and aſſiſtance he had ſo happily ex- 
perienced. The head of Meduſa remained in 
his hands, unt after he had finithed all his la- 
borious expeditions, he preſented it to Minerva, 


who placed it on her Egis, with which ſhe 
tired t ſtones all fuch as fixed their eyes upon | 
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Gorgons, Perſeus. took his flight in the air to- 
wards Ethiopia, and that the drops of blood 
which fell to the ground from Meduſa's head, 
produced all thoſe ſerpents which have ever 
fince infeſted the ſandy deſerts of Lybia. The 
horſe Pegaſus alſo was ſaid to ariſe from the 
blood of the Gorgon, as well as Chryſaor, with 
his golden word. I be reſidence of the Gor- 
gonb-was beydnd! the ocean, towards the Welt, 
according to Heſiod, Æſchylus makes them 
inhabit the Eaſtern parts of Seythia; and Ovid, 
as the more. received opinion, maintains, that 
they dwelt in the inland parts of Lybia, near 
the lake of Triton, or the gardens of the Heſ. 
perides. Diodorus, and others, explain the 
fable of the Gorgons, by ſuppoſing that they 
were a warlike race of women near the Ama- 
zons, whom Perſeus, with the ** of a e 
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that of a lion, a goat, and a dragon, and con- 


tinually vomited flames: the foreparts of its 


body were thoſe of a lion, the middle like 
thoſe of a goat, and the hinder parts were 


thoſe of a dragon. It uſually inhabited Lycia, 
about the reign of Jobates; by whoſe orders 
Bellerophon, mounted on the horfe Pegaſus, - 


is faid to have overcome it. This fabulous 
tradition is explained by the recollection that 
there was a burning mountain in Lycia, whoſe 
top. was the reſort of lions, on account of its 
defolate wilderneſs. The middle which was 
fruitful, was covered with goats; and, at the 
bottom, the | marſhy ground abounded with 


ſerpents. Bellerophon is faid to . have con- 


quered the Chimera, becauſe he firſt made his 
habitation on that mountain. Plutarch ſays, 


that it was the captain of ſome pirates, who 


adorned their ſhips with the images of 11 
e eee, Es 7 Lb 
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THE" SPHINX: = 
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THE Sphinx a monſter, which had the 
Head and boſom of a woman, the body of a dog, 
the tail of a ſerpent, the wings of a bird, the 
paws of a lion, and a human voice. It fprang 
from the union of Othos wich the Chimæra, or 
of "Typhon with Echidna. The Sphinx kad 
Veert ſent into the neighbourhood of Thebes by 
Juno, in order to pumſù the family of Cadmus, 
Which ſhe perſecuted wilt immortal hatred, and 
it kept alk that part of Bœdtia under continual 
alarms; by propofing enigmas, and devouring 
the inhabitants who were unable to explain 
chem. In the midſt of their conſternation, the 
Thebans were told by the oracle, that the 

Sphinx would deſtroy herſelf, as ſoon as the 
enigma which ſhe then propoſed was explained, 
She demanded, What animal walked on four 
legs in the morning, on two at noon, and on 
"three in the evening? Upon this Creon, King 
of Thebes, promiſed his crown, and his ſiſter 
Jocaſta'in marriage, to him who could deliver 
iis * from the monſter, by a ſucceſsful 
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of her enigma. It was at laſt hap- 

pily explained by CEdipus, who obſerved, that 
this animal was man, who walked on his bands 
and ſeet in his infancy, the morning of his liſe; 
at the noon of life he walked erect on two legs, 
and in the evening of his days, he ſupported his 
e infcmities upon a ſtaff. ITbe Sphinx no ſooner 
heard this ſolation, than ſhe daſhed, her head 
he againſt. a rock, and inſtantly expired. Some 
mythologiſts endeavour to unriddle the fabulous | 
» Ml traditions concerning the Sphinx, by the ſup- 
.4 Wl poſition, that one of the daughters of Cadmus, 
or of Laius, 4nfeſted the country of Thebes by © 
us, ber continual depredations, becauſe ſhe had 
nd deen refuſed a part of ber father's poſſeſſions. 
The lions paw expreſſed, as they obſerve, her 
f eruelty. The body of the dog ber laſciviouſ- 
neſs. Her enigmas, the ſnares Which ſhe laid 
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for ſtrangers and travellers; and her wings tha i 
diſpatch which ſhe, ves! in ber nnn | j 
58 Wine dipus, his fory-is 5 


i remarkable 40 be omitted. Hepwas a ſan of 

* Laius, King of Thebes, by Jocaſta, hecauſe : 
ing deſcended from Venus by his father's ſide: 
ger Edipus was horn to be expoſedꝛto all the dan- 

:ver gers and calamities which Juno, could. inflict. 

ſsful en * y an oracle, that he 


tion | - muſt 
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muſt periſh by the hands of his own fon; and, 


therefore, when CEdipus'was born, Jocaſta was 


commanded by her huſband to deſtroy him im- 
mediately, but ſhe, unable to obey, gave the 
child to one of her domeſtics, with orders to 
expoſe him on the mountains. This man bored 
the feet of the infant, and ſuſpended him with 
a twig, by the heels, to a tree on Mount Ci. 
theeron, where he was ſoon found by one of the 
ſhepherds of Polybus, King of Corinth, who 
carried him to Peribæa, the wife of Polybus. 
He was kindly received by her; and as ſhe had 
no children, ſhe educated him as her own ſon, 
and named him CEdipus, from the ſwelling of 
his feet. | He ſoon became, om account of his 
extraordinary accompliſhments, the admiration 
of the age. His companions envied his ſupe- 
rior ſtrength and addreſs; and one of them, to 
mortify his riſing ambition, told him that his 
birth was illigitimate. This raiſed his doubts, 
and he applied to the Queen to reſolve them, 
who tenderly anſwered, that his ſuſpicions were 
ill-founded. CEdipus, however, was not ſa- 
tisſied and he went to conſult the oracle at Del- 
phi. He was then warned not to return to his 
country, and told, that if he did fo, he muſt 
necoſſarily become the murderer of his father, 
and the huſband of his mother. Filled with 
N | | horror 
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horror at this anſwer of the oracle, and looking 


upon Corinth as his country, he reſolved never 
to return thither, where ſuch calamities ap- 
parently awaited him. He travelled towards 
Phocis, and, in his j journey, met in a narrow 
road, a majeſtic ſtranger, on a chariot, who 
haughtily ordered Q dipus to make way for 
him. QEdipus refuſed, and a conteſt enſued, 
in which the ſtranger was killed, and this 
firanger was Laius. The "unhappy ſon, igno- 
rant of the name and quality of the man whom 


he had ſlain, purſued his journey, and was at- 
traded to Thebes, by the fame of the Sphinx. 


He overcame her, married his mother, and thus 


innocent]y, though fatally, accompliſhed. the 


dreadful oracle. He had by Jocaſta two ſons, 
Eteocles and Polynices, and two daughters, 


Imene and Antigone. Some years after, the 


Theban territories were viſited with a 

and the oracle declared, that it ſhould ceaſe 
only, when the murderer of Laius was ba- 
niſhed from Bœotia. As the death of Laius 
had never been examined into, and the cireum- 


ſwer of the oracle gave the greateſt concern to 
the” Thebans; but CEdipus, the friend of his 
people, reſolved to overcome every difficulty by 


the ſtricteſt enquiries, His reſearches proved but 
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too ſucceſsful for his peace, and be ſoon foun 
that he himſelf was the murderer of Laius, and 
that Laius was his father. This [dreadful dic. 
*goverey, joined to that of his having committed 
inceſt with his mother, plunged CEdipus into 
| _ a tate of ſuch deſperation, that he put out his 
dyn eyes as unworthy to ſee the light, and ba- 
niſhed himſelf from Thebes, or as ſome ſay, he 
was baniſhed by his own ſons. He retired to- 
Wards Attica, led by bis daughter Antigone. 
He approached Colonos, where there was a 
grove ſacred to the Furies. Here he remem- 
bered that he was [doomed by the Oracle, to 
die in ſuch a place, and to become the ſource of 
roſperity to the country where. his bones 
ſhould be interred. A meſſenger Was ſent to 
Theſeus, King of that country, to inform hin 
arrived, ¶dipus, with a prophetic voice, de- 
declared to him, that the Gods had called him to 
die in that place, and to convince him of the 
ttuth of this aſſertion, he walked himſelf wien 
aut a guide, to the ſpot where he Was ſated to 
expire, when immediately the earth opened 
and Afdipus diſappeared. Some ſuppoſe that 

C dipus bad no children by Jocaſta, and that ſhe 
murdlerad herſelf as ſoon as ſhe knew the incei 
Which ine had committed, According to the 


but. - „8 write 
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writers,” the four children of CEdipus, were by 
Euriganea, the daughter of Periphas, whom he 
was ſaid to marry after the death of Jocaſta. 
His tomb was near the Areopagus, in the 
age of Pauſanias. After the voluntary ba- 


niſhment of Ædipus; his two ſons, Eteo- 


cles and Polynices, ageeed that they would 
both ſhare the royalty, and reign alternately, 


each a year. Eteocles by right of ſeniority, firſt 


aſcended the throne ; but after the firſt year of 
his reign. was expired, he refuſed to yield the 


crown to his brother, according to their mutual 


agreement. Polynices therefore reſolved to 


puniſh ſuch an open violation of a ſolemn en- 


gagement, implored the aſſiſtance of Adraſtus, 
king of Argos, who gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and ſupplied him with a powerful 
army, headed by ſeven famous generals: Eteo- 


cles on his part did not remain inactive ; he - 


choſe ſeven brave chiefs to oppoſe the ſeven 
leaders of the Argives, and ſtationed them at 
the ſeven gates of the city. Much blood had 
been ſhed. in flight and unavailing ſkirmiſhes; 
when it was at length agreed between the two 
brothers, that the war ſhould be decided by them 
in ſingle combat, They both fell in an en- 
gagement conducted with the moſt inveterate 
fury on either ſide; and it is even ſaid, that the 
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"aſhes of theſe two brothers, who had been ſo 
inimical to each other, ſeparated themſelves on 
the funeral pile which had been raiſed for them 
in common, and that two diſtinct flames were 
| Teen. to aſcend from it, as if to prove that they 
Were {till ſenſible to reſentment, and hoſtile to 
Feconciliation, The two daughters of (di. 
pus, Antigone and Iſmena, both periſhed by 
the cruelty of their uncle Creon, who had again 
ſucceeded to the throne of Thebes, after the 
death of Eteocles and Polynices. The death 
of Antigone is the ſubject of one of the trage- 


dies of Sophocles. 
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A SON of Erebus and Nox. He conducted 


the ſouls of the dead, in a boat over the rivers 
Styx and Acheron, to the Infernal Regions, 
Such as had not been honoured with a funeral 
were not permitted to enter his bark, till they 

had wandered on the ſhore for one hundred 
years. If any living perſon preſented himſelf to 
croſs the Stygian Lake, he could not be admit- 
ted; unleſs he could ſhow Charon a golden 
bough, which could only be obtained from the 
Sibyl who was a Propheteſs of Apollo; and 
Charon was impriſoned a year becauſe he had 
ferried over (though againſt his will) Hercules, 
without this paſſport. Charon is repreſented as 
a robuſt old man, with a hideous countenance, 
ong white beard, and piercing eyes. His gar- 
ment is ragged and filthy, and his forehead is 
covered with wrinkles. As all the dead were 
ſuppoſed to pay a piece of money to this 
grim ferryman; it was uſual among the An- 
cients to place a piece of money under the 
tongue of the deceaſed for Charon. This fable 


of Charon and his bark ſeems to be borrowed 
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from the Egyptians; who had a cuſtom of car. 
rying their dead acroſs a lake, to a place where 
ſentence was paſſed over them, and, according to 
their good or bad actions, they were honoured 
with a en burial, or = Tens | in the 
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7 CERBERUS. 
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| A DOG of Pluto, called the Porter of Hell, 
the offspring of Typhon and Echidna. He had 
fifty heads according to Heſiod, and three ac- 
cording to other Mythologiſts, He was ſta- 
tioned at the entrance of Hell, as a watchful 
keeper, to prevent the living from entering the 
Infernal Regions, and the dead from eſcaping 
from their conſinement. It was uſual for thoſe 
heroes who turing their lifetime viſited the 
kingdom of Pluto, to appeaſe the barking 
mouths of Cerberus with a cake, but Orpheus 
lulled him to ſleep with his lyre, and Hercules 
dragged him from Hell — he went to re- 
deem Alceſte. 
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RIVERS: OF HELL. 
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ACHERON, 


— — 


Acurkox was a ſon of Ceres, without 2 
father. He concealed himſelf in Hell for fear 
of the Titans, and was changed into a bitter 
ſtream, over which the ſouls of the dead are 
| firſt conveyed. It receives departed ſouls, be- 
cauſe a dead languor ſeizes them at the hour of 
diſſolution. Some make Acheron a ſon of 
Titan, and ſuppoſe that he was plunged into 
Hell by Jupiter, for ſupplying the Titans with 
water. Acheron is often taken for Hell itſelt. 
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STYX. 


THE moſt celebrated river of Hell, round 
which it lows nine times. According to ſome 
writers, the Styx was a ſmall river of Nonacris 
in Arcadia, whoſe waters were ſo cold and poi- 
ſonous, that they proved fatal to all thoſe who 
taſted them: they even conſumed iron, and 
broke all veſſels. The wonderful properties of 
this water, ſuggeſted the idea that it was a river 


of Hell; eſpecially as it difappeared in the 


earth, a little below its fountain head. The 
Gods held the waters of Styx in ſuch venerg- 
tion, that they always ſwore by them, an o 
which was inviolable, If any of the Gods had 
perjured themſelves, Jupiter obliged them to 
drink the waters of the Styx, which lulled them 
for one whole year in a ſtate of inſenſibility; 
for the nine following years they were deprived 
of the ambroſia and near of the Gods; and 
after the expiration of the term of their penance, 


they were re-admitted into the aſſembly of the 


Deities, and reſtored to all their former privi- 
leges. It is ſaid that this veneration was paid 
to the, Styx, becauſe it received its name from the 
Nymph Styx, who with her three daughters aſ- 
ſiſted Jupiter in his war againſt the Titans. | 
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COCYTUS, 


THE unwholeſomeneſs of its waters, and 
its vicinity to the Acheron, have given oc« 
caſion to the poets, to call it one of the rivers 


of Hell, h. 
: 5 e' 
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WHICH ſwells with waves of fre, and 
| alli its ſtreams are flames. 


LETHE. 


C 
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LETHE, 


OR the River of Oblivion ; whoſe waters 
the dead were ſaid to drink after they had been 


confined for a certain ſpace in Tartarus. It 


had the power of making them forget what- 
ever they had done, ſeen, or heard before their 
drinking it. There is a river of Africa called 
Lethe, near the Syrtes, which flows under the 
ground, and ſome. time after gyſes again; 
whence it is thought ,originates the fable of the 
Len Stream of oblivion. 
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TARTARUS, 


O NE of the regions of Hell, where, accord- 
ing to the Ancients, the moſt impious and 
guilty among mankind were puniſhed. It was 
furrounded with a brazen wall, and its entrance 
was continually hidden from the ſight by a cloud 
of darkneſs, which is repreſented as three times 
more gloomy than the obſcureſt night. Accord- 
ing to Heſiod, it was a ſeparate priſon, at a 
greater diſtance from the earth than the earth is 
from the heavens. Virgil ſays that it was ſur- 


rounded by three impenetrable walls, and by 


the impetuous and burning ſtreams of the river 
Phlegethon. The entrance was by a large and 
lofty tower, whoſe gates were ſupported by co- 
lumns of adamant, which neither Gods nor 
men could open. Here were puniſhed ſuch as 
had been diſobedient to their parents, traitors, 
adulterers, faithleſs miniſters, and ſuch as had 
| undertaken unjuſt and cruel wars, or had be- 


trayed their friends for intereſt. It was alſo the 


Place where Ixion, Tityus, the Danaides, Tan- 
talus, Siſyphus, &c, were tormented, accord- 
I | . - » ELYSIUM, 
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ELYSIUM, 


— 


OR the Elyſian Fields, a place or iſland in 


the Infernal Regions, where, according to the 


mythology of the Ancients, the ſouls of the vir- 
tuous were placed after death. Their happi- 
neſs was ſuppoſed to be complete, their plea- 
ſures innocent and refined. Bowers for ever 
green, delightful meadows, with pleaſant 


ſtreams, were the moſt ſtriking objects. The 


aif pure, ſerene, and temperate : the birds conti- 
nually warbling in the groves. Another ſun 
and other ſtars gave light to theſe bleſt abodes. 
The employments of the inhabitants were va- 
rious. The manes of Achilles are defcribed 
as waging war with the wild-beaſts, while the 
Trojan chiefs are innocently exerèiſing them - 
ſelves in managing horſes, of in handling arms, 
To theſe amuſements ſome poets have added 
continual feaſting and revelry ; and they pre- 
tend, that the Elyſian Fields were filled with 


all the incontinence and voluptuouſneſs which 


could gratiſy the deſires of the ſenſual. The 
| M 6 * Elyſium 
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Elyſium was, according to ſome, in the For. 
tunate iſlands on the coaſts of Africa, in the 
Atlantic; others place it in the iſland of Leuce, 

According to the authority of Virgil, it was ſi- 

tuate in Italy, and according to Lucian, it 

was near the moon, or if we believe Plutarch, 
in the centre of the earth. 
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ASCULAPIUS. 


—— 


AsculAbrus was called the God of Me. 
dicine, yet he was mortal. As he was the 
friend of mankind, he ſeems to claim a place 
among thoſe who were ſtiled the patrons and 
preſervers of them. He was the ſon of Apollo 
and Coronis. The God, in a fit of Jealouſy, 
deſtroyed his miſtreſs with his arrows; but pre- 
ſerved the infant, and entruſted his education 
to Chiron the Centaur, who taught him the art 
of medicine. Some authors ſay, that Coronis 
fled from her father, to avoid the diſcovery of 
her pregnancy, and that ſhe expoſed her child 
near Epidaurus. A goat of the flocks of Areſ- 
thanas, gave him her milk, and the dog which 
kept the flock, ſtood by to ſhelter him from in- 
Jury. He was found by Areſthanas, who went 
in ſearch of his ſtray goat, and who ſaw his 
head ſurounded with reſplendent rays of liglit. 
Aſculapius was Phyſician to the Argonauts. 
Hie faved the lives of ſo many by his art, that 
Pluto complained of it to Jupiter, who ſtruck 
| Ziculapius with thunder. He received divine 
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honours after his death, chief yat Epidaurus, Per- 


| gamus, Athens, Smyrna, &c. Goats, bulls, lambs, 


and pigs were ſacrificed to him, and the cock 
and the ſerpent were ſacred to him. Rome 
having-been delivered from a plague, built a 
temple to the God of Medicine ; who, as was 
ſuppoſed, had come thither in the form of a ſer- 
peat, and hid himſelf among the reeds, in an 


' iland of the T yber. Aſculapius is repreſented 


with a large beard, holding in his hand a ſtaff; 
round which wreathed a ſerpent. His other 
hand is ſometimes ſupported on the head of a 
ſerpent. This reptile is more particularly ſa- 
cred to him, becauſe the antient Phyſicians uſed 
it in their preſcriptions, He had married 
Epione, by whom he had two ſons, famous for 
their ſkill in medicine; Machaon, and Poda- 
lirus; and four daughters, of whom Hygiea, 
the Goddeſs of Health, is moſt known. Some 
have ſuppoſed that Æſculapius lived a ſhort time 
alter the Trojan war. 


Gian ays there were three of this name z 
he firſt a ſon of Apollo, worſhiped in Ar- 
cadia 3 the ſecond, a brother of Mercury; and 
the third a man who firſt taught medicine. 


HERCULES; 


* 
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HERCULES. 


_ 


H ERCULES was the moſt celebrated of all 


the heroes of antiquity, and after his death was 
ranked among the Gods, and received divine 
honours. According to the Ancients, there 
were many perſons of the ſame name. Dio- 
dorus mentions three, Cicero fix, and ſome au- 


thors extend the number td no leſs than forty- | 


three. Of all theſe, the ſon of Jupiter and 
Alcmena, generally called the Theban, is the 


- moſt known; and to him, as may eaſily be 


imagined, the actions of the others have been 
attributed. The birth of Hercules is thus re- 


| Hated; Electryon, King of Mycenæ, had pro- 


miſed his crown and his daughter Alcmena to 
him who could revenge the death of his ſons, 
who were all killed in a battle by the Tele- 
boans, a. people of Ætolia. Amphitrion, a 
Theban Prince, offered himſelf, and was ac- 
cepted, on condition that he ſhould not ap- 
proach Alemena till he had obtained a complete 

victory. Jupiter, in the mean time, who was 


ne, with the charms of Alcmena, taking 


advantage 
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advantage of the abſence of Amphitrion on this 
expedition, aſſumed his form and features, and 


introduced himſelf to the daughter of Electryon, 
as her huſband returned victorious. Soon after 
Amphitrion himſelf, having fulfilled his en- 
gagements, returned, and learned the deception 
which had been practiſed upon his wife; but 
being convinced of the purity of her intentions, 
and perhaps proud of the dignity of his rival, 


he teſtified no reſentment on the occaſion. 


Alemena became pregnant of Hercules, by Ju- 


piter, and of Iphiclus, by Amphitrion. "When 


ſhe was near her term, Jupiter having boaſted 


in Heaven that a child would be born to him 


that day, to whom he would give abſolute 
power over his neighbours, and even all the 
children of his own blood. Juno, who was 


jealous of her huſband's amour with Alcmena, 


made him ſwear by the Styx, and then exerted 
her power to prolong the travails of Alcmena, 
baſtening, at the ſame time, the bringing forth 
of the wife of Sthenelus, king of Argos, who, 
at the term of ſeven months, had a ſon called 


Euryſtheus ; Hercules was therefore ſubjected $ 


to the power of Euryſtheus. The young hero 
was brought up at Tirynthus; or, according 
to Diodorus, at Thebes; and before he had 
I his eighth month, - the jealouſy of 

Juno, 


— 
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Juno, intent upon his deſtruction, ſent two 
ſnakes to devour him; but the child, unterrified 
at the ſight of the ſerpents, boldly ſeized them 
in both his hands, and ſqueezed them to death, 
while his brother Iphiclus alarmed the houſe 
with his ſhrieks. Hercules was early inſtructed 
in the liberal arts, and Caſtor, the ſon of Tin- 
darus, taught him the manly exerciſes; of Ery- 
tus, he learned the uſe of the bow; and of 
Autolychus, how to drive a chariot; of Linus, 
how to play upon the lyre; and of Eumolpus, 
to ſing. He, like the reſt of his illuſtrious con- 
temporaries, ſoon after became a pupil of the 
Centaur, Chiron, and under him, he perfected, 
and rendered himſelf the moſt valiant and ac- 
compliſhed perſon of the age. In his eighteenth 
year, he reſolved to deliver the neighbourhood 
of Mouat Cithæron, from a huge lion, which 
preyed on the flocks of Amphitrion, his ſup- 
poſed father, and which laid waſte the adja- 
cent country. He went to the court of 'Thel- 
pius, king of Theſpis, who ſhared in the ge⸗ 
neral calamity. He was there well received, and 
entertained during fiftydays, in which time be is 
faid to have gained the love of the fifty daugh- 
ters of the king. After he had deſtroyed the lion 
| of Mount Cithzron, he delivered his country 


bon ona annual tribute of an hundred oxen, 
which 
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which is paid to Erginus ; and afterwards killed 
Erginus himſelf, ; who had invaded Bœotia, to 
wenge the death of his ſervants who had been 
lain by Hercules, when they were ſent to de- 
mand the tribute. Such public ſervices ren- 
dered the young hero the object of univerſal ad- 
miration; and Creon, who then ſat on the 


throne of Thebes, rewarded his patriotic deeds, . 


by giving him his daughter Megara in marri- 
age, and entruſting him with the government 
of his kingdom. But Euryſtheus, informed of 
bis ſucceſſes. and riſing greatneſs, now ſum- 
moned him to appear at Mycenz, and perform 


the labours which, by priority of birth, he was 


empowered to impoſe upon him, Hercules re- 
fuſed to comply, and Juno, to puniſh his diſ- 
obedience, rendered him ſo delirious, that he 
killed his own children by Megara, ſuppoſing 
them to be the offspring of Euryſtheus. When 


| he recovered the uſe. of his reaſon, he was fo 


ſtruck with the misfortune, which had been the 
effect of his inſanity, that he con aled himſelf, 
and retired from the ſociety of men for ſome 
time. He afterwards conſulted the Oracle of 
Apollo, and was told, that he muſt be ſubſer- 
vient, during twelve years, to the will of Eu- 
ryſtheus, in compliance to the decree of Jupi- 
ter; and. that, after he had atchieved the moſt 
ä famous 
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famous exploits, he ſhould be reckoned amon 
the Gods. 80 plain and decifive an anſwer, 

determined Hercules to go to Mycenz, and to 

fubmit with fortitude, to whatever Gods or 

men might impoſe upon him. Euryſtheus, 

ſeeing ſo great a man totally ſubjected to him, 

and apprehenſtve of ſo powerful an enemy, com- 

manded him to atchieve a number of enter- 

prizes, the moſt difficult and arduous ever 
known, generally called the twelve labours of 
Hercules. He was by the favour of the Gods, 
completely armed when he undertook his la- 
bours. He had received a coat of arms from 
Minerva, together with a helmet, a ſword fror 
Mercury, a horſe from Neptune, a ſhield from 
Jupiter, a bow and arrows from Apollo, and 
from Vulcan a golden cuiraſs and brazen buſ- 
kins, with a celebrated club of braſs. The firſt 
labour impoſed upon Hercules, by Euryſtheus, 
was to kill the lion of Nemæ, which ravaged 
the country near Mycenz. The hero, unable 
to deftroy him with his arrows, boldly attacked 
him with his club, purſued him to his den, and 
after a cloſe and ſharp engagement, he choaked 
him to death. He carried the dead beaſt on his 
ſhoulders to Mycenz, and ever after cloathed 
himſelf with his ſkin. Euryſtheus was ſo aſto- 
niſhed at the ſight of the beaft, and at the 
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courage of Hercules, that he ordered him never 
to enter the gates of the city when he returned 
from his expeditions, but to attend his orders 
without the walls. He even cauſed a brazen 
veſſel to be made, into which he retired, when- 
ever Hercules returned to Mycenæ. The ſe- 
cond labour of Hercules, was to deſtroy the 
Lernzan Hydra, which had ſeven heads, accord- 
ing to Apollodorus ; fifty according to Simo- 
nides ; and an hundred according to Diodorus. 
This celebrated monſter he attacked with his 
arrows, and ſoon after he came to a cloſe en- 
gagement, he deſtroyed, by means of his club, 
the heads of his enemy; but this was produc- 


tive of no advantage, for as ſoon as one head 


was cruſhed to pieces, immediately two others 
ſprung up, and the labour of Hercules would 
have remained unfiniſhed, had not his friend 
Iolaus burnt inſtantly, with a hot iron, the root 


of the heads which he had cruſhed. This ſuc- 


ceeded, and Hercules became yiftorious. He 
afterwards opened the belly of the monſter, and 


dipped his arrows in the gall, to render the 
wounds which he made fatal and incurable. 


He was ordered, in his third labour, to bring 


alive and unhurt, into the preſence of Euryſtheus, 
-a ſtag famous for its incredible ſwiftneſs, its 
golden horns and brazen feet. This celebrated 


animal 
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m_— 


animal frequented the neighbourhood of not, 
and Hercules was * a Whole year in 
0 continually purſuing it; at laſt he caught it 


in a trap, or when tired with running, or, ac. | 


cording to others, by Nlightly wounding it, 
-which ſlackened its ſpeed ; but, as he returned 
"victorious, he was met by Diana, who ſnatched 

the ſtag from him, and ſeverely reprimanded 
-him for moleſting an animal which was ſacred 
to her. Hercules pleaded neceffity, and by 
repreſenting the commands of Euryſtheus, he 
-appeaſed the Goddeſs, and obtained the beaſt a 
ſecond time. The fourth labour, was to bring 
-alive to Euryſtheus, a wild boar which ravaged 
' the neighbourhood of Erymanthus. In this expe- 
pedition, Hercules deftroyed the Centaurs, who 
had violently attacked him, while he was con- 
fiding in their hoſpitality. He caught the boar, 
by cloſely purſuing him through the deep 
ſnow. Euryſtheus was ſo frightened at the 


ſight of the boar, that he hid himſelf in his 


' bragen veſſel during ſeveral days. In his fifth 
labour, Hercules was ordered to cleanſe the 
ſtables of Augias, where three thouſand oxen 
had been confined many years. The hero 
changed the courſe of the river Alpheus, or, 
according to ſome, of the Peneus, which imme- 
diately carried away all the filth from the ſtables. 
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For his ſixth labour, he was commanded to kill 
the carnivorous birds which infeſted the country 
near the lake Stymphalis, in Arcadia, and he 
deſtroyed them by the aſſiſtance of Minerva. 
In his ſeventh labodr, he brought alive into Pe- 
loponneſus, a prödigious wild bull, which laid 
waſte the iſland of Crete. In his eighth labour, 


he was employed in obtaining the mares of 


Diomedes, which fed upon human fleſh. He 
killed Diomedes, and gave him to be eaten 
by his own mares, which he brought to Eu- | 
ryſtheus: they were ſent to Mount Olympus 
by the king of Mycenz, where they were de- 
voured by the wild beafts, or, according to 
ſome, they were confecrated to Jupiter, and 
their breed till exiſted in the age of Alexander 
the Grets, For his ninth labour, he was 
obliged to obtain the girdle of Hippolite, queen 
of the Amazons. Hercules conquered her, 
took away her girdle, and afterwards gave her 
in marriage to Theſeus. In his tenth 1abour, 
he ſlew the monſter Geryon, king of Gades, 
and brought to Argos his numerous flocks, 
which fed upon human fleſh. The eleventh 


labour, was to obtain apples from the garden 


of the Heſperides. The Heſperides were three 
Nymphs, daughters of Heſperus: they were 


appointed to guard the golden apples which 


Juno 
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Juno preſented to Jupiter on the day of their 
nuptials, and the place of their reſidence, fixed 
beyond the ocean. by Heſiod, is more univerſally 
believed to be near Mount Atlas, in Africa, 
according to Apollodorus. This celebrated 
garden abounded with all kinds of delicious 
fruits, which were carefully guarded by a dread. 
ful dragon, which never ſlept. Hercules, when 
ordered to procure ſome of the golden apples of 
the Heſperides, was ignorant of the ſituation 
of the place where they were to be found, and 
he applied to the Nymphs of the Po for infor. 
mation: they told him, that Nereus, if ma- 
naged with addreſs, would direct him in his 
purſuits. Accordingly be ſeized the Sea-God 
as he was aſleep, who, unable to eſcape from 
his graſp, anſwered all the queſtions which he 
propoſed. Some fay, that Atlas procured the 
apples for Hercules, while others maintain the 
hero gathered them himſelf, and that he pre- 
viouſly killed the. watchful dragon which kept 
the tree. Theſe apples were brought to Eu- 
ryſtheus, and afterwards carried back by Mi- 
nerva into the garden of the Heſperides, as they 
could not be preſerved in any other place. 
The twelfth and laſt, and the moſt arduous of 
the labours of 3 was to bring upon 


earth the threo-beaded dog, Cerberus. The 
hero 
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hero deſcended into Hell by a cave on Mount 


Tænarus. He was permitted by Pluto to 


carry away his friends Theſeus and Pirithous, 
who had been condemned to puniſhment in the 
Infernal Regions, and Cerberus was alſo granted 
to his prayers, provided he made no uſe of arms, 
but his own ftrength only to drag him away. 
Hercules, as ſome report, carried him back to 
Hell, after he had brought him before Eu- 
ryſtheus. © Beſides all theſe labours, which the 
jealouſy of Euryſtheus impoſed upon him, Her- 
cules alſo atchieved others of his own accord, 
equally great and celebrated. He killed the 
robber Cacus, ſon of Vulcan and Meduſa, who 
is alſo defcribed as a three-headed monſter, yo- 
miting flames. He reſided in Italy, and the 
avenues of his cave were covered with human 
bones. He plundered the neighbouring coun- 
try; and when Hercules returned from the con- 
queſt of Geryon, Cacus ſtole ſome of his oxen, 


and dragged them backwards into his cave, 


to prevent diſcovery. - The hero did not per- 
ceive the theft till the lowing of his oxen, 
being anſwered by the cows. in the cave of Cacus, 
he became acquainted with the loſs" he had 
ſuſtained, He haſtened to the place, attacked 
Cacus, ſeized, and ftrangled him in his arms, 
though money; fire and make. The giant, 
N h A, 
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Antzus, a ſon of Neptune and Terra, was de- 
ſttoyed in like manner by. Hercules. He was 
ſo ſtrong in wreſtling, that he boaſted he would 
ere a temple to his father with the ſkulls of 
his conquered antagoniſts. Hercules attacked 
him; and as he always received new ſtrength 
from his mother, as often as he touched the 
earth, the hero lifted him up in the air, and 
preſſed him to death in his arms. Eryx, a ſon 
of Butes and Venus, relying upon his great 
ſtrength, challenged all ſtrangers to fight with 
him in the combat of the Ceſtus. Hercules 
accepted his challenge, after many had yield- 
ed to his ſuperior force and dexterity, and 
Eryx was ſlain in the contention. Buſirls, a 
King of Egypt, ſon of Neptune and Libya, ſa- 


crificed all foreigners to Jupiter, with the moſt 


ſavage cruelty. When Hercules viſited Egypt, 


BBuſiris led him to the altar, bound hand and foot. 


The hero ſoon diſengaged himſelf, and facri- 
ficed the tyrant, and the miniſters of his cruelty, 
on the ſame altar. Hereules accompanied the 
Argonauts to Colchis, before he delivered him- 
ſelf up to the King of Mycenæ. He alliſted the 
 Gads in their wars againſt the Giants, and it 
was through him that Jupiter obtained 'a vic- 
tory. He conquered Laomedon, and pillaged 
T toy ; the * of 2 city had * built 


by 
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by Apollo and Neptune, whom Jupiter had ba- 


niſhed from Heaven, and condemned to be ſub- 
ſervient to the will of Laomedon for one year. 
When the walls were finiſhed, Laomedon re- 


fuſed to reward the labours of the Gods, and 


ſoon after his territories were laid waſte by the 
ſea, or Neptune, and his ſubjects were viſited 

by a peſtilence ſent by Apollo. Sacrifices were 
offered to the offended Deities, but the calami- 
ties of the Trojans ſtill encreaſed ; and nothing 
could appeaſe the Gods, according to the words 
of the Oracle, but annually to expoſe to a ſea- 
monſter, a Trojan virgin, Whenever the 
monſter appeared, the marriageable maidens 


were aſſembled, and the lot decided which of 


them was doomed to death for the good of her 


country. When this calamity had continued 
during ſeveral years, the lot fell upon Heſione, 


daughter of Laomedon. The king was un- 


willing to part with his child, whom he loved 


with uncommon tenderneſs, but | his refuſal 
would irritate more ſtrongly the wrath of the 


Gods. In the midſt of this dread and heſita- 


tion, Hercules came, and offered to deliver the 
Trojans from this public affliction, if the king 


would reward him with a certain number of 


fine horſes. Laomedon promiſed what he re- 


a but when the monſter was deſtroyed, 
N 2 he 
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he refuſed to fufil his engagements, and Her. 
cules was obliged. to beſiege Troy, and take it 
by force of arms. Laomedon was put to death, 

after a reign of 29 years. His daughter Hefione 
was given in marriage to 'Telamon, one of the 
heroes who had accompanied Hercules in this 
- expedition; and Podarces, ſonof Laomedon, who 
was afterwards ſo well known by the name of 
Priam, was ranſomed by the Trojans, and placed 
upon his father's throne. When lole the daughter 
of Furytus, king of Cfchalia, of whom Her- 


cules was deeply enamoured, was refuſed to his 


entreaties, he fell into a ſecond fit of inſanity, 
and he murdered Iphitus, the only one of the 
fons of Eurytus, who had favoured his addreſſes 
to Iole. He was ſome time after purified of this 
murder, and his inſanity ceaſed ; but the Gods 
till perſecuted him, and he was viſited by a 
diforder, which obliged him to apply to the 
Oracle of Delphi for relief. The coldneſs with 
which he was received by the Pythia, irritated 
him, and he reſolved to plunder the Femple of 
Apollo, and carry away the facred tripod. The 
God oppoſed it, and a ſevere conflict was be - 
gun; the effects of which, nothing but the in- 
terference of Jupiter could have prevented. 
Hercules was afterwards told by the Oracle, 
that gn ur be ſold MET and remain three 
years 
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years i. in the moſt abject ſtate, before he could 
recover from his diſorder. He complied, and 
Mercury, by order of Jupiter, conducted him 
to Omphale, queen of Lydia, to whom he was 


fold as a ſlave, Here he cleared all the country 
from robbers. Omphale, who was aſtoniſhed at 


his exploits, reſtored him to liberty, and mar- 
Tied him. Hercules had Agelaus, or Lamon 
according to others, by Omphale, from whom 


Crceſus, king of Lydia, was deſcended. He | 


became alſo enamoured of one of Omphale's 


female attendants, by whom he had Alceus. 


Aſter he had completed the years of his ſlavery, 


he returned to Peloponneſus, where he re-eſta- 
bliſhed'on the throne of Sparta, Tyndarus, who 
had been expelled by Hippocoon, He be- 
came one of the ſuitors of Dejanira, the daugh- 
ter of neus, king Ætolia, and married her, 
after he had. overcome all his rivals; among 


whom was Achelous, the ſon of Oceanus and 


Terra, or Tethys, God of the river of the ſame 
name in Epirus. Finding himſelf inferior in 
ſtrength to Hercules, he changed himſelf into 
a ſerpent, and afterwards into an ox. Hercules 
broke off one of his horns, and Achelous be- 
ing defeated, retired into his bed of waters. 


Hercules was obliged to leave Calydon, his 


father- in-law' s kingdom, becauſe he had inad- 
N 3 vertently 
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vertently killed a man with a blow of his fiſt, 
- and it was on account of this expulſion, that 
he was not preſent at the chace of the Calydo- 
nian boar. From Calydon, he retired to the 
court of Ceyx, king of Trachinia; in his 
way he was ſtopped by the ſwollen ſtreams of 
the Evenus, where the Centaur, Neſſus, at- 
tempted to offer violence to Dejanira, under 
the perfidious pretence of conveying her over 
the river. Hercules perceived the diſtreſs 
of Dejanira, and killed the Centaur with an 
arrow which had been dipt in the blood. of the 
| Lernæan Hydra, Neſſus, as he expired, in 
order to avenge his death, gave Dejanira his 
tunic, which was covered with blood, poiſoned 
and infected by the arrow; obſerying, that it 
had the power of reclaiming a huſbund from 
unlawful love. Ceyx received Hercules with 
great marks of friendſhip, and purited | him of 


the murder which he had committed at Caly- 
don. Hercules was ſtill mindful that he had 


been refuſed the hand of Iole, and he therefore 
made war againſt her father Eurytus, and killed 
him with three of his ſons. Iole, who fell into the 
hands of the victor, found that ſhe was beloved 
by him as much as ever. She accompanied 
him on Mount Eta, where he was going to 
raiſe an altar, 1 * a ſolemn facrifice to 

Jupiter, 
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Jupiter. As he had not then the tunic in which he 
arrayed himſelf on theſe occaſions, he ſent Lichas 


to Dejanira, in order to provide himſelf with a 


ſuitable dreſs. Dejanira informed of her huſ- 
band's attachment for Iole, ſent him the tunic 
which ſhe had received from Neſſus, and Hercu- 
les had no ſooner put it on, than he found the 
poiſon of the Lernæan Hydra penetrate through 
his bones. He attempted to tear off the fatal 
dreſs, but it was already incorporated with his 
fleſh, and in the midſt of his pains and tortures, 
he uttered the moſt bitter imprecations againſt 


the credulous Dejanira, the cruelty of Euryſtheus, 
and the jealouſy and hatred of Juno. He 
ſeized the unfortunate Lichas, who had brought 
him the tunic, and threw him into the ſea with 


great violence, where. he was changed by the 


Gods into a rock. As the diſtemper of Her- 
cules was incurable, he commended himſelf to 


Jupiter, and giving his bow and arrows to his 


_ friend Philoctetes, he erected a large pile on 
the top of Mount Eta; then ſpreading on the 
pile the ſkin of the Nemæan lion, he laid him- 
ſelf down upon it as on a bed, leaning his head 
upon his club. Philoctetes, or, according to 
others, Pæan, or Hyllus, was ordered to ſet fire 
to the pile, and. the hero ſaw himſelf on a ſudden 
ſurrounded with the flames, without betraying 
any marks of fear or aſtoniſhment, Jupiter 
N N 4 beheld 
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beheld him, and announced to the ſurrounding 
Deities, that he was about to elevate to the 
ſkies, the immortal parts of a hero, who had 
cleared the earth of ſo many monſters and ty- 
"rants. | The Gods applauded - Jupiter's reſolu- 
tion; the burning pile was ſuddenly encom- 
paſſed with a thick ſmoke, and after the mortal 
parts of Hercules were conſumed, he was car- 
ried up into Heaven, in a chariot drawn by 
four horſes. Some loud claps of thunder ac- 


companied his elevation, and his friends, unable 


to find his aſhes, ſheyed their gratitude to his 
memory, by raiſing an altar where the pile had 
ſtood. Mencetius, the ſon of Actor, offered 
him a facrifice of a bull, a wild boar, and a 
/ goat, and enjoined the people of Opus, yearly, 
to obſerve the ſame religious ceremonies. His 
. - worſhip ſoon became as univerſal as his fame, 
and Juno, who had once perſecuted him with 
ſuch inveterate fury, forgot her reſentments, 
and gave him her daughter Hebe in marriage. 
Hercules has received many firnames and epi- 
- thets, either from the place where his worſhip 
was eſtabliſhed, or from the labours which he 
atchieved. He was called Alcides, from Al- 
eus, the father of Amphitrion ; he was like- 


wiſe called Amphitryonides. His temples | 
| + were numerous aud magnificent, and his di- 
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vinity revered. No dogs or Ales ever en- 
tered his temple at Rome; and that of Gades, 


*according to Strabo, was always forbidden 
to women, and to pigs. The Phconiciars 
offered quails on his altars; and as it was 
ſuppoſed he preſided over dreams, the ſick 


and infirm were fent to ſleep in his temples, 
that they might receive in their dreams, the 


agreeable preſages of their recovery. The white 


poplar was particularly dedicated to his ſervice, 
Hercules is uſually repreſented with ftrong and 
well-proportroned limbs; he is ſometimes co- 
vered with the ſkin of the Nemzan lion, and 


holds a noted club in his hand, on which he 
teans ; ſometimes he appears crowned with the 


leaves of the poplar, and holding the horn of 
plenty under his arm; at other times, he is re- 
preſented ſtanding with Cupid, who inſolently 
breaks to pieces his arrows and his club, to in- 
timate the power which the paſſion of love had 
over this hero, who ſubmitted to be beaten and 
ridicyled by Omphale, who dreſſed herſelf in 
his armour, while he was fitting to ſpin with 


her female ſervants. Hercules was (aid to have 


ſupported, for a while, the weight ef the IIeavens 


upon his: ſhoulders, and to have ſeparated, by 


the force of his arm, the two celebrated moun- 
tains. 'of Abyla, on the coaft of Africa, and 
Ui £959 i N 5 Calpe, 
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Calpe, on the coaſt of Spain, which were ſup. 
poſed'to have been formerly united, and placed 
them atjeighteen miles diſtance, . oppoſite each 
other; which ſeparation made a communica- 
tion between the Mediterranean and the At- 
lantic Ocean. Theſe two mountains are called 
the columns of Hercules, and were looked upon 
as the boundaries of his labours. This hero is 
held up by the Ancients as a model of virtue 
and piety; and as his whole life had been em- 
ployed for the common benefit of mankind, he 
was thought to be deſervedly rewarded with 
immortality. His judicious choice of virtue, in 
preference to pleaſure, as deſcribed by Xeno- 
phon, is well known. The children of Her- 
" cules were as numerous as the labours and dif- 
ficulties which he underwent, and they became 
ſo powerful, ſoon after his death, that they alone 
had the courage to invade all Peloponneſus: they 
were called Heraclidæ, from their father; and 
this name was common to all their deſcendants. 
Hyllus, a fon of Hercules and Dejanira, ſoon 
after his father's death, married Iole : he, as 
well as all his family, was perſecuted by the 
envy of Euryſtheus, and obliged to fly from 
Peloponneſus, The Athenians gave a kind re- 
ception to Hyllus, and the reſt of the Hera- 
_ elidz, and marched. n Euryſtheus. Hyllus 
obtained 
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obtained a victory over his enemies; killed, 
with his own hand, Euryſttheus, and fent his 
head to Alcmena, his grandmother. Some 
time after he attempted to recover the Pelopon- 
neſus, with the Heraclidz, and was killed in 
ſingle combat by Echemus, king of Arcadia. 
The deſcendants of Hercules, after many un- 
ſucceſsful attempts for the recovery of the Pe- 
ponneſus, became at laſt maſters of all the pe- 
ninſula, This .conqueſt makes an were 
epoch in ancient biſtory: it was finally a 
chieved about 120 years after the firſt attempt 
of Hyllus, who was killed about e years 
before 419900898 war. 
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JASON. 
1.8041 


» 1 
; J ASON, a celebrated hero, ſon of Alcimede, 
daughter of Phylacus, by ſon, the ſon of 
. Cretheus, and Tyro the daughter of Salmoneus. 
, Tyro, before her connection with Cretheus, 
the fon of Aolus, had two ſons, Pelias and Ne- 
leus, by Neptune. Efon was king of Tol- 
chos, and, at his death, the throne was uſurped 
by Pelias, on account of the tender years of Ja- 
| fon, the rightful ſucceſſor. The education of 
young Jaſon was entruſted to the Centaur Chi- 
ron, and he was removed from the preſence of 
the uſurper, who -had been informed by an 
Oracle, that one of the deſcendants of olus 
4 . would dethrone him. After Jaſon had made 
af +” the moſt extraordinary progreſs in every branch 
of ſcience, he quitted the Centaur, and, by his 
advice, went to conſult the Oracle, where was 
ordered to return to his native country. He 
obeyed, and repairing to Iolchos, boldly de- 
manded of Pelias, the kingdom which he had 
unjuſtly uſurped from him. Pelias was intimi- 
dated by the ſpirit and intrepidity of the young 
x" | hero; 


ſome mythologiſts, they mounted on the back 
| wy 
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hero; yet unwilling to reſign the crown, he 
ſaught to remove the immediate claim of Jaſon, 
by exciting his thirſt of glory, and reminded 


him, that Aetes, king of  Colthis, © had in- 
humanly murdered their common relation, 
Phryxus; he obſerved, that ſuch an action 


called aloud for puniſhment, and that the un- 


dertaking would enſure immortal fame; he 


added, that his age and infirmities had alone 
prevented him from avenging the death of 
Phryxus, and that if Jaſon would undertake the 
expedition, he would reſign to him the crown 
of Iolchos, when he returned victorious from 
Colchis. Phryxus was ſon of Athamas, King 


of Thebes, in Bceotia : he was a ſon of Eolus, 
and had married Nephele, and ſome time after, 


on pretence that ſhe was ſubject to fits of mad- 


neſs, he-married Ino, who became jealous. of 
the children of Nephele, becauſe they were 
to aſcend their father's throne in preference to 
her own, and ſhe reſolved to deſtroy them. 
Phryxus was apprized of Ino's intentions; and 


having ſecured; part of his father's treaſures, 


privately left Bœotia, with his ſiſter Helle, to go 
to their friend and relation, etes, King of 
Colchis: they embarked on board a ſhip, or, 


according to the more fabulous accounts of 
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of a ram, whoſe fleece was of gold, and pro- 
ceeded on their journey through the air. The 

height to which they were carried, made Helle 
* . giddy, and ſhe fell into that part of the ſez 

which is called Helleſpont, from her name. 
Phryxus continued his flight, and arri ved ſafe 
in the kingdom of Æetes, where he offered 
the ram on the altar of Mars. The king 
-received him with great kindncſs, and gave 
his daughter Chalciope in marriage. She had 
by him two ſons, Phrontis Melas, and Argos 
Cylindrus, whom ſome call Cytorus. Phryxus 
was, however, ſome time after, murdered by 
his father-in-law, ho envied him the poſieſſion 
of the golden fleece and Chalciope; who, to pre- 
vent her children from ſharing the fate with 
their father, ſent them privately to Bœotia, as 
they had not then any thing to fear from the 
jealouſy of Ino, who had been changed into a 
Sea-Deity. The fable of the flight of Phryxus 


to Colchis, on a ram, has been explained by 


ſome, who obſerve, that the ſhip on which he 
embarked, was either called by that name, or 
carried on her prow the figure of that animal. 
The fleece of gold is explained by the treaſures 
which Phryxus carried away from Thebes. 
Phryxus was faid to have been placed among 
the conſtellations of Heaven after his death. 
0 : The 
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The ram which carried him to Aſia, was ſaid 


to have been the fruit of Neptune's amour with 


Theophane. This ram, ſay the Poets, had 
been preſented to Athamas, by the Gods, to 
reward his piety towards them, and Nephele 
procured it, to aſſiſt her children in their eſcape 


from the jealous rage of Ino. 


To return to our hero; he readily accepted 
a propoſal which ſeemed to promiſe ſuch mi- 


litary fame, and his intended expedition was no 


ſooner made public, than all the youngeſt and 


braveſt of the Greeks aſſembled to accompany 


him, and to ſhare his toils and glory. Among 
theſe were Hercules, Caſtor and Pollux, ſons 


of Jupiter. Acaſtus the ſon and Neleus, the 


brother, of Pelias, with Aſterius, ſon of Neleus; 
Orpheus and Amphion; Meleager and Ata- 


lanta, the daughter of Schceneus; Neſtor, ſon 
of Neleus, and Oileus, the father of Ajax; Phi- 


loctetes, the friend of Hercules; Theſeus, and 
his friend Pirithous; /Eſculapius, fon of Apollo; 
Zethes and Calais, ſons of Boreas ; Deucalion, 


ſon of Minos; Peleus and Telemon, ſons of 


acus ; Laertes, ſon of Arceſius, and father 


of Ulyſſes ; and Argus, the builder of the ſhip 


Argo, in which Jaſon and his companions em- 
barked, and from which they were called Ar- 
gonauts, 
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gonauts. In their voyage they encountered 
various and extraordinary adventures. T hey 
ſtopped at the iſland of Lemnos, Where they 
Temained ſome time, and raiſed a new race of 
men, from the Lemnian women, Iyvho had 
murdered their huſbands, in revenge for their 
infidelity. Jaſon had by Hypſipyle, the queen 
of the country, twin fons, Euneus and Nebro- 
phonus. After the Argonauts had left Lemnos, 
they viſited Samothrace, where they offered ſa- 
crifices to the Gods, and then paſſed to Troas, 
and to Cyzicum. Here they met with a fa- 
vourable reception; but Jaſon inadvertently 
| killed Cyzicus, the king of the country. To 
expiate this murder, he buried Cyzicus with 
great magnificence, offered a facrifice to the 
Mother of the Gods, to whom he built 
a temple on Mount Dyndimus. From Cy- 
zicum they viſited Bithynia, where Pollux 
accepted the challenge of Amycus, king 
of the country, in the combat of the Ceſtus, 
and flew him: they were afterwards driven 
by a ſtorm to Salmydeſſa, on the coaſt of 
Thrace, where they delivered Phineus, the 
king of the place, from the perſecution of the 
Harpyes. In the country of the Mariandini- 
ans they loſt two of their companions, Idmon 
"ys nnn their pilot. Aſter thay had left 
this 
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this coaſt they were driven upon the ifland 


of Arecia, where they found the children of 


Phryxus, who had been ſent by their mother 


into Greece. From this iſland the Argonauts 


arrived ſafe in a, the capital of Colchis. Ja- 


ſon explained the cauſe of his voyage to Æetes, 


but the conditions on which he was to recover 
the golden fleece, were ſo hard, that he muſt 
have periſhed in the attempt, had not Medea, 


the king's daughter, become enamoured of him, 
dhe met the leader of the Argonauts in the 
temple of Hecate, where they exchanged mu- 


tual oaths of fidelity, and Medea promiſed to 
deliver Jaſon from her father's hard conditions, 
while he on his ſide, engaged to marry, and 
carry her with him to Greece,” He was to tame 
two bulls, which breathed flames, and which 


had feet and horns of braſs, and to plough with 


them a field ſacred to Mars. After this, he 
was to ſow in the ground the teeth of a ſer- 
pent, from which armed men would ariſe, whoſe 


fury would inſtantly turn againſt him who had 


ploughed the field. He was alſo to kill a mon- 
ſtrous dragon, which watched night and day at 
the foot of the tree om which the golden fleece 


was ſuſpended, Medea, who was ſkilled in the | 
knowledge of herbs, enchantments, and incan- 


tations, provided her lover with whatever herbs 
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and inſtruments could protect him in the dangers 
to which he was going to be expoſed. Thu; 
prepared, he appeared in the field of Mars; he 

_ tamed the fury of the oxen, ploughed the plain, 
and ſowed the ſerpent's teeth. Immediately an 
army of men ſprung from the earth, and ran 
towards Jaſon ; he.threw a ſtone among them, 

| and they fell upon each other, till all were to- 
tally deſtroyed. The vigilance of the dragon 
Was lulled to ſleep by the power of herbs, and 
Jaſon took from the tree the celebrated golden 
fleece, which was the ſole object of his voyage. 
Iheſe actions were all performed in the preſence 
of etes and his people, who were all equally 
: aſtoniſhed at the boldneſs and ſucceſs of Jaſon, 
I The hero, immediately after this conqueſt, fe 
ſail for Europe with Medea, who had been ſo 
inſtrumental in his preſervation. '- Metes, de- 
ſirous to revenge the perfidy of his daughter, 
ſent his ſon Abſyrtus to purſue. the fugitives, 
Medea killed her brother, and ftrewed his limbs 
in her father's way, that ſhe might more eaſi 
eſcape, while he was employed in collecting the 
mangled members of his ſon. The Argonauts, 
on their return, came to the iſland of Peuceſtes, 
and to that of Circe, daughter of the Sun, who 
tefuſed to purify them of the murder of Abſyr- 
tus. They afterwards paſſed the Straits of 
. Scylla and Charybdis, where they muſt have 

|  periſhc 
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periſhed, had not the Sea-Goddeſs, Thetis, pre- 
ſerved them, on account of her huſband Peleus, 
who was one of the companions of Jaſon : they 
were delivered from the Sirens, by the melo- 
dious voice and lyre of Orpheus, and arrived in 
the iſland of the Phæacians, where they met 
the enemy's fleet, which had - continued the 
purſuit by a different courſe; it was therefore 
reſolved, that Medea ſhould be reſtored, if ſhe 
had not been actually married to Jaſon; but 
the wife of Alcigous, king of the country, be- 


ing appointed umpire between the Colchians 


and Argonauts, had the marriage privately ce- 
lebrated, and declared that the claims of Æetes 


to Medea were now void. From Phæacia, the 


Argonauts came to the Bay of Ambracia, 
whence they were driven by a ſtorm upon the 
coaſt of Africa; and, after many diſaſters, at 

laſt came in fight of the promontory; of Malea, 
in the Peloponneſus, where they were purified 
of the murder of Abſyrtus, and ſoon. after ar- 
riyed ſafe in Theſſaly, where their return was 
celebrated with univerſal feſtivity. Some my- 
thologiſts ſay, that ZEſon, the father of Jaſon, 
was not dead, when his ſon undertook the Ar- 


gonautic expedition; but that he had been diſ- 
poſſeſſed by Pelias, and that he was, {till alive 


when J aſon returned victorious. Theſe authors 
| 1 
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add, that Medea, by her art, reſtored Aon, 
who was grown old and infirm, to the vigour 
and fprightlinefs of youth. Pelias wiſhing like- 
"wiſe to ſee himſelf reſtored to the flower of 
youth, his daughters, perſuaded by Medea, who 
was defirous of avenging her huſband's wrongs, 
put him in a cauldron of boiling water. Their 
eredulity was ſeverely puuiſhed; Medea ſuffered 
the fleſh to be conſumed, and Pelias was never 
reſtored to life. This inhuman action drew the 
reſentment of the populace upon Medea, and 
"the fled with Jaſon to Corinth, where they re. 
mained ſome years; but their conjugal felicity 
Was at length diſturbed, by a paſſion which 
"Jaſon concetved for Glauce, daughter of the 
king of the country; and in order to marry 
her, be divorced Medea, who, in revenge for 
her huſband's infidelity, preſented Glauce with 
a poifoned garment, which ſhe had no ſooner 
put on, than it ſet fire to her body, and 
-ſhe expired in the moſt excruciating tormer. 
This victim, however, could not fatisfy the 
_ jealous rage of Medea; and, in her mad tran- 
ſports, ſhe killed two of her own children, in 
the preſence of their father; and when Jaſon 
attempted to puniſh her for this barbarity, ſhe 
led. from him through the air, on a chariot 
drawn by winged "dragons. | Jaſon, ſome time 
(53S * N e 


after his ſeparation from Medea, was one day 
repoſing himſelf by the ſide of the ſhip which 
had cafried him to Colchis, when a beam fell 


before, by Medea, according to ſome authors; 


where he again met with Medea, and was re- 
conciled to her, and that they reigned there to- 


the WM expedition, according to the beſt calculations, 


nd Wl vas atchieved about thirty-five years before the 


re- Trojan war. It has employed the pen of many 
ity ef the writers of antiquity ; among the hiſto- 
1ch WM rians, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Apollodorus, 


the Wind Juſtin; and among the Poets, Onama- 


ry WMcritus, more generally called Orpheus, Apol- 


for WWlonius Rhodius, Pindar and Valerius Flaccus, 
have all related its moſt remarkable particulars. 


wpon his head, and cruſhed him to death. This 
tagical event had been predicted to him long 


N x 
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but others ſay, that Jaſon returned to Colchis, 


gether in peace and ſecurity, The Argonautic 


a THESEUS. 
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'Trrsevs, king of Athens, and ſon of 
Ægeus, by thra, the daughter of Pittheus, 
was one of the moſt celebrated of the heroes of 
antiquity, He was educated at Træzene, in 
the houſe of Pittheus, and, and as he was not 
publickly acknowledged to be the fon of the 
king of Athens, he paſſed for the ſon: of Nep- 
tune. When he came to years of maturity, 
he was ſent by his mother to Athens, and a 
ſword was given him; by means of which he 
might privately make himſelf known to his 
father. On the road Theſeus met with many 
perilous adventures, occaſioned by the robbers 
and wild beaſts with which thoſe parts were in- 
feſted, but all theſe obſtacles were ſurmounted 
by the intrepid hero. He deſtroyed Corynetes, 
Synnis, Sciron, Procuſtes, Cercyon, and the ce- 
lebrated Phæa, from whom the boar of Calydon 
was ſaid to ſpring. Theſeus, however, did not 
meet with a cordial reception at Athens. Me- 
dea, who had taken refuge at that court, after 


15 had fled from the reſentment of Jaſon, had 
great 
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great influence over the mind of Ægeus, which 
ſhe feared to loſe, if Theſeus was acknow- 
edged his ſon; ſhe therefore attempted todeſtroy 
this unwelcome. heir, before his arrival was 
made public. Ægeus himſelf was to give the 
cup of poiſon to the unknown gueſt at the 
feaſt, but the fight of his ſword by the fide of 
Theſeus, reminded him of his amours with 
Ethra, with whom he had left this ſword, and 
enjoined her, if ſhe had a ſon, to give it to him 
when he ſhould be of a-proper age, and ſend 
him to Athens. Ægeus, by this token, knew 
his ſon, and publicly acknowledged him; and 
his people rejoiced to find that this illuſtrious 
hero, who had cleared Attica from robbers 
and pirates, was born to reign over them. The 
Palantides, who had expected to ſucceed their 
uncle Egeus on the throne, attempted to aſ- 
affinate Theſeus; but they fell in their own 
ſnares, and were all put to death by the 
young prince, The bull of Marathon next en- 
gaged the hero's attention; the labour ſeemed 
arduous, but he caught the animal alive, and 
after he had led it throhgh the ſtreets of Athens, 
he ſacrificed it to Minerva, or the God of Del- 
phi. After this, Theſeus went to Crete, among 
the ſeven choſen ard whom the r 

; were 
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were obliged to ſend thither every year, to be 
deyoured by the Minotaur. The wiſh to de. 
liver the country from ſo dreadful a tribute, en- 
gaged him to undertake this dangerous expe- 


dition. Minos, ſecond king of Crete, had im. | 


poſed this hard condition upon the Athenians, 
after having obtained a victory over them, be. 
cauſe his ſon Androgeus had been ſlain in the 
battle; he likewiſe obliged them to ſend yearly 
ſeven young virgins, who were ſacrificed at the 
ſame- time, to the monſter. The Minotaur 
was half a man and half a bull, ſaid to he the 
fruit of the indecent amours of Paſiphae, the 
wife of Minos. The king had received from 
Neptune a beautiful white bull, with orders to 
. ſacrifice it on his altar. Minos, pleaſed with 
the animal, reſolved to preſerve it, and the God, 
- to. puniſh his diſobedience, cauſed Paſiphae to 
be enamoured of this fine bull, The fabulous 
tradition of the poets, who pretend that the 
- Minotaur was the fruit of this infamous con- 
.neQtion, is refuted by ſome writers, who ſup- 
poſe that the infidelity of Paſiphae to her huſ- 
band, was occaſioned by an affection which ſh2 
had conceived for one of his officers, named 
| Taurus, and that Dædalus, who built the fa- 
mous labyrinth of Crete, by permitting his houſe 
to be the aſylum of the lovers, was looked 

upon 
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upon as acceſſary to the crime of Paſiphæ. Mi- 


nos confined him in the labyrinth which he had 
- conſtructed. Here he made wings with fea- 


thers and wax, and fitted them to his body, and 
that of his ſon Icarus, who was the companion 
of his confinement, They took their flight in 
the air, from Crete, but the heat of the ſun, 
melted the wax on the wings of Icarus, whoſe 
flight was too high, and he fell into that part of 
the ocean, which from him, has been called the 
Icarian ſea. The father, by a proper manage- 
ment of his. wings, alighted Cumæ, where he 


built a temple to Apollo, and thence directed 


is courſe- towards Sicily; where he was kindly 
received by Cocalus, who n over n of 
nn | 


Theſeus, « on his arrival; in Ig was ſhut up 


in the Labyrinth where the Minotaur was kept, 


to be devoured by him, but having the good 


fortune to pleaſe Ariadne, the King's daughter, 


he killed the monſter, and eſcaped from the La- 


byrith, by means of a clue of thread, which ſhe 
gave him, and without which it was impoſſible 
to find the way through the perplexed windings 


of the edifice. 3 — 


termed from death by this victory. Ariadne 
TOY O likewiſe 
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likewiſe accompanied him in his flight, but he 
had the cruelty to abandon her to whom he 
owed his ſafety, and left her, while ſhe was 
aſleep, in the iſland of Naxos, where they had 
been driven by contrary winds. In this diſcon- 
ſolate ſituation ſhe was found by Bacchus, who 
married her, and gave her a crown of ſeven 
ſtars, which was placed among the conſtella- 
tions, after the death of Ariadne. The ſhips 
in which Theſeus had ſailed from Athens, had 
black ſails, and he had promiſed his father to 
change them for white ones, if he returned vic- 
torious; he had, however, forgotten to take this 
precaution, and Ægeus, who. watched con- 
tinually for the return of the veſſel, no ſooner 
beheld the black ſails, which he regarded as the 
certain ſignal of ill-ſuceeſs, than he threw him- 
ſelf in diſpair, from a high rock into the ſea, 
Theſeus aſcended the throne, and was adored 
by his ſubjects, for the equity and mildneſs of 
his reign, The fame which he had acquired by 
his victories and policy, made his alliance 
courted by the neighbouring princes, but Piri- 
thous, ſon of Ixion, and king of the Lapitha, 
wiſhed to meet him in the field of battle. He 
accordingly invaded Attica, and when The- 
ſeus had marched out to meet him, the two ene- 


_ ſtruck at the ſight of each other, ruſhed 
'W between 
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detween their two armies, to embrace in the 
c molt cordial and affectionate manner; and from 
$ that time began the moſt ſincere and admired 
d friendſhip, which-has become proverbial. The- 
= ſeus was preſent; at the nuptials of his friend, 


0 and he was the moſt eager and courageous of 
n the Lapithæ in the defence of Hippodamia, 
a and her ſemale attendants, from the brutal at- 
ps tempts of the Centaurs. Hercules was like- 


ad wiſe preſent, and did not fail to diſtinguſh him- 
to ſelf on this occaſion, on behalf of the women. 
c This is the famous battle of the Centaurs with 
Is the Lapithæ, which is elegantly deſeribed by 
n- Ovid, and has likewiſe employed the pen of He- 
er ſiod, Valerius Flaccus, &c. The Centaurs 
he were defeated, and obliged to retire into Ar- 
n- cadia, where their inſolence was a ſecond time 
| . puniſhed by Hercules, when he was going to 
hunt the boar of Erymanthus. Theſeus mar- 
2 queen of the Amazons, by whom 
wane ſon;. named Hippolitus. After her 
death married Phædra; the filter of Ariadne, 
- by. whom. he had Acamas and Demophoon. 
They had long lived in conjugal ſelicity, when 
Venus, who hated all the deſcendants of the 
fun, inſpired Phadra with an unconquerable 
paſſion, for, Hippolytus, -whom ſhe addreſſed on 
* ſuhjedt of this criminal fondneſs. The 
"Ep O 2 you: "g 
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prince, filled with horror, rejected her with dif. 
dain, and Phædra, incenſed beyond meaſure at 
this reception, reſolved to pufliſn his coldneſs 
and refuſal; ſhe therefore accuſed him to The- 
ſeus of having attempted her virtue. The 
credulous father believed the accufation, and 
without hearing the defence of Hippolytus, he 
baniſhed him from his kingdom, and implored 
Neptune, who had promiſed to grant him three 
requeſts, to puniſh -him in ſome exemplary 
manner; accordingly, as the unfortunate Prince 

fed from Athens, his horſes were ſuddenly ter- 
rified by a huge ſea-monſter, which Neptune 
had ſent on the ſhore. He was dragged 
through precipices, and over rocks, and was 
trampled under the feet of his own horſes, and 
cruſhed by'the wheels of his chariot. When 
_ the tragical fate of Hippolytus was known at 
Athens, Phædra confefled her crime, and killed 
herſelf, unable to furvive hini whoſe death her 
"guilt had occaſioned. The death of Hippolytus, 
and the inceſtuous paſſion of Phædra, is the fub- 
ject of one of the tragedides of Euripides, and of 
Seneca. Helen, according to ſome writers, 
was carried away, when very young, by Theſeus 
aided by Pirithous, and they even add, that ſhe 
had a daughter by him; but the reſentment of 
Caſtor and Pollux ſoon obliged him to re- 
| 2 ſtore 
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fore her into their hands; all this ſtory is how- 

ever confuted by other Mythologiſts. Some 
Some ſay that Theſeus and his friend deſcended 
into the Infernal Regions, with an intention to 

carry away Proſerpine; but Pluto, apprized of 
their deſign, prevented them. To puniſh their 
bold attempt, Pirithous was placed on his fa- 
ther's wheel, and Theſeus was faſtened to a. 
huge ſtone, on which he had fat to repoſe him- 
ſelf. Some time after, Hercules delivered the 
two friends from their confinement and tor- 
ments, and they were permitted to return upon 
earth with him, when he came to fetch the dog 
Cerberus; and he redeemed likewiſe Alceſte, 
the daughter of Pelias, who had voluntarily 
ſubmitted to death herſelf, to ſave the life of 
her huſband Admetus. During the captivity of 
Theſeus in the kingdom of Pluto, Muaeſtheus, 
a deſcendant of Erectheus, ingratiated himſelf 
into the favour of the people of Athens, and 
obtained the crown in preference to the chil- 
dren of the abſent monarch. Theſeus, at 
his return, endeavoured in vain to eject the 
uſurper. The Athenians had forgotton all his 
benefits, and he was obliged to retire to the 
court of Lycomedes, king of the iſland of Sciros. 
Lycomedes, after paying him much attention, 
GY jealous of his fame, or bribed by the 
O 3 _ preſents 
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- preſents of Mneſtheus, took him to the top of 
a high rock, on pretence of ſhewing him the 
extent of his dominions, and threw him down 
a deep precipiee. Some ſuppoſe that Theſeus 
madyertently fell down this precipice, and was 
cruſhed to death, without receiving any vio- 
lence from Lycomedes. After the death of 
Mneſtheus, the children of Theſeus recovered 
the throne of Athens, and, that the memory of 
their father might receive the honours due to a 
hero, they brought his remains from Scyros, 
and gave them a magnificent burial: they alſo 
raiſed ſtatues and a temple, and feſtivals and 
games were inſtituted, to commemorate the 
actions of a hero, who had rendered ſuch ſer- 
vices to the people of Athens. Theſe feſtivals 
were ſtill celebrated with original ſolemnity in 
the age of Pauſanias and Plutarch, about 1200 
years after the death of Theſeus. Ihe hiſto- 
rians diſagree with the poets in their accounts 
of this hero, and they ſuppoſe that it was not 
the Queen of Hell, but Proſerpine, the daugh- 
ter of Aidone us, a king of the Moloffi, whom 

they attempted to take away by force. The dog, 
which kept the gates of the palace, was, they 
ſay, called Cerberus, and, from this ſimilitude 
of names, perhaps, ariſes the fiction of the 
poets. Pirithous was torn in pieces by the dog, 
ele a and 


293 
and Theſeus was confined in a priſon, from 
whence he made his eſcape, by the aſſiſtance of 


Hercules. Some authors ſay, that theſe friends 
were not of the number of the number of the 
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Argonauts; but that they were both detained 


either in the country of the Molofli, or in the 
Infernal Regions, at the time of Jaſon's expe- 
ae. Ne ent- FE 
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_ +... PERSEUS. 


P ERSEUS, fon of Jupiter and Danae, the 
daughter of Acriſius, whoſe birth gave ſuch 
mneaſineſs to his grand-father, on account of the 
oracle, which had foretold, that he was to periſh 
by the hand of his daughter's ſon, that he cauſed 
both the child and its mother to be thrown into 
ſea: they were, however, preſerved by a fiſher- 
man, called Dictys, and carried to PolydeRes, 
King of the iſland of Seriphos, one of the Cy- 
clades, who treated them with great humanity, 
and Perſeus was entruſted to the care of the 
prieſts of Minerva. His riſing genius and 
courage, however, ſoon began to diſpleaſe Poly- 
dectes, who had conceived a paſſion for Danae ; 
and, as the preſence of her ſon ſeemed an ob- 
ſtacle to its gratification, he reſolved to remove 
him, by engaging him in ſome perilous enter- 
prize, in which he hoped he might periſh ; he 
therefore required of Perſeus, to bring him the 
head of the Gorgon Meduſa. The young hero 
did not decline the arduous undertaking, and 
by the favour of the Gods, and particularly by 

: * 3 the 
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the aſſiſtance of Minerva, who peculiarly patro- 
nized him, he happily atchieved: this celebrated 
conqueſt, in the manner that has been already 
related in the account which has been given of 
the Gorgons. The conqueror, on his return, 
ſtopped at the palace of Atlas, King of Mau- 
ritania, brother to Prometheus, where he hoped 
to meet a kind reception, by announcing him- 
ſelf as the ſon of Jupiter, but his hopes were 
diſappointed. Atlas recollected that, according 
to an ancient oracle, his gardens were to be 


robbed of their fruit, by a ſon of Jupiter, and, 


thereſore, he not only refuſed Perſeus the hoſ- 
pitality he demanded, but he even attempted to 
offer violence to his perſon. Perſeus, as his beſt 
means of defence, ſhewed him the head of Me- 
duſa, and inſtantly Atlas was changed into a 
large mountain, which bore his name, in the 
deſarts of Africa. Perſeus, after this, conti- 
nued his flight through the air, mounted on the 
winged horſe Pegaſus, which had ſprung from 
the blood of Meduſa; and, as he paſſed through 
the territories of Libya, he diſcovered on the 


coaſts of Æthiopia, the beautiful Andromeda, 


expoſed to a ſea-manſier. She was daughter 
to Cepheus, King of Athiopia, by Caffiope, 
and had been promiſed in marriage to her uncle 
un when * ſent an inundation 
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into the kingdom, and a ſea-monſter to ravage 
the country, becauſe Caſſiope had boaſted her- 
ſelf fairer than Juno and the Nereides. The 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon had pronounced, that 
Andromeda muſt be expoſed to be devoured 
by the monſter, and that this. ſaczifice alone 
could appeaſe the offended Deities: ſhe was 
accordingly chained to a rock, and, at the 
moment the monſter was about to ſeize his 
prey, Perſeus appeared. He had been ſtruck 
with her charms, and touched by her ſituation, 
and offered her father to deliver her from death, 
provided he might obtain her in marriage, as 
the reward of his labours. Cepheus did not 
heſitate to promiſe hat he required, and im- 
medliately the hero, raiſing himſelf in the air, 
few towards the monſter, and holding full be- 
fore his eyes, the petrifying head which he car- 
ried, inſtantly. turned him into a rock. This 
happy event was celebrated with great feſtivity, 
and Andromeda was the ſame day given in 
marriage to her deliyerer, who raiſed three 
altars to Jupiter, Mercury, and Pallas, on which. 
he offered ſacrifices, as a teſtimony of his gra- 
titude to thoſe Deities, for the protection they 
had afforded him. The univerſal joy was, 
however, diſturbed by; Pbineus, the uncle of 

nen who, entered * palace with a, 
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number of armed men, and attempted to carry 
away the bride. Perſeus, in oppoſing this vio · 
lence, muſt have fallen a victim to the rage of 
Phineus, had he not at laſt had, recourſe to the 
ſame arms, which had already proved ſo fatal 
to Atlas and the ſea-monſter. He ſhewed the 
Gorgon's head to his adverſaries, and they were 
inſtantly turned to ſtone; each in the ſame at- 


titude in which he then ſtood . Cepheus, and 


all thoſe who had ſupported Perſeus, ſhared not 
the fate of Phineus and his adherents, the bero 
having previouſly warned them of the power of 
the terrific head. Soon after this memorable 
adventure, Perſeus returned to Seriphos, at the 
very moment that his mother Danae fled. tg the 


altar of Minetva, to avoid the purſuit of Poly- - 


dectes, who attempted. to offer her violence. 
Dictys, who had ſaved her from the ſea, and 


who, as ſome ſay, was the brother of Polydectes, 
defended her yaliantly, and therefore Perſeus, 


ſenſible of his merit and humanity, placed him 
on the throne of Seriphos, after he bad puniſhed 
Polydectes, and the aſſociates of his guilt, by 
turning them into ſtones, Perſeus, after this, 
wiſhing to reviſit his native country, embagked 
for the Peloponneſus, with his mother and 
Andromeda- When he, reached thoſe coaſts, 


he was informed, that Tutamias, King af La 


bit O riſa, 
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riſſa, was celebrating funeral games, in honour 
of his father. This intelligence drew him to 
Lariſſa, to ſignalize himſelf in throwing the 
quoit, of which, according to ſome; he was 
the inventor ;- but here he was ſo unfortunate as 
to kill a man with a quoit which he-had thrown 
in the air. This man was no other than his 
grandfather, Acriſius, who, on hearing that his 
grandſon was arrived in the Peloponneſus, had 
immediately fled from his kingdom of Argos, to 
the court of his friend and ally Teutamias, to 
prevent the fulfilling of the oracle, which had 
induced him to treat his daughter and her child 
with ſo much ſeverity. Some ſuppoſe, that 
Acriſius had gone to Lariſſa, to be reconciled 
to his grandſon, whoſe fame had been ſpread in 
every city of Greece, and Ovid maintains, that 
Perſeus had re-inſtated his grandfather” in his 
kingdom, from which he had been forcibly 
driven by the ſons of his brother, Prœtus, be- 
. fore the unfortunate accident of the quoit. Per- 
ſeus was greatly afflicted at having occaſioned 
the death of Acriſius; and though by it he 
became entitled to the throne of Argos, he re- 
fuſed to reign there, and, in order to remove 
fwom a place, which reminded him of the par- 
rieide which he had-involuntarily committed, he 
exchange? bis kingdom for that of Tirynthus, 
and 
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and the maritime coaſt of Argolis, where Me- 


gapenthes, the ſon of Prœtus, then reigned, 
When he had finally ſettled in this part of the 


Peloponneſus, he determined to lay the foun- 


dation of a new city, which he made the capi- 
tal of his dominions, and called it Mycenæ. 
The time and manner of the-death of Perſeus, 
are not known, but it is univerſally agreed, that 
he received divine honours, like the reſt of the 
ancient heroes. He had ſtatues at Mycenæ, 
and in the iſland of Seriphos, and the Athe- 
nians raiſed him a temple, in which they con- 
ſecrated an altar to Dictys, who had treated 
Danae and her infant ſon with fuch pa- 
ternal tenderneſs, The Egyptians alſo paid 


particular honour to the memory of this hero, 
and aſſerted, that he ſometimes appeared 


among them, wearing ſhoes two cubits long, 
Which was always interpreted as a fign of fer- 


| tility, Perſeus had by Andromeda, Alceus, 


Sthenelus, Neſtor, Electryon, and Gorgophone. 
After his. death, according to ſome mytholo- 
giſts, he became a conſtellation in the Heavens. 


ULYSSES, 
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ULYSSES. 


Urvsssks, king of the iſlands of Ithaca and 
Dulichium, ſon of | Anticlea, the daughter of 
Auto! yeus, and of Laertes; though ſome au- 
thors ſay, that Siſyphus was his father, yet he 
was generally reputed the ſon of Laertes. He 
was one of the ſuitors of Helen, but, as he de- 
ſpaired of ſucceſs in his applications, on account 
of the great number of Princes who ſolicited 
ber hand, he demanded Penelope, the daughter 
of Icarius, in marriage, and obtained her by 
means of Tyndarus, the reputed father of 
Helen, who was uncle to Penelope, and who 
had been adviſed by Ulyſſes, to permit his 
daughter an uninfluenced choice among her 
ſuitors,. and to bind them all by a ſolemn oath, 


to unite together in prote ting her perſon, if 


any violence ſhould ever be offered to her. All 
the contending Princes ſubmitted to this deci- 
fion, and Helen choſe Menelaus. Ulyſſes, 
after this, returned to Ithaca, where his father 
reſigned to him the crown, and retired to peace 
and rural ſolitude. But the rape of Helen, by 
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Paris, did not allow Ulyſſes long to enjoy a 

happineſs which ſeemed ſo perfect. He was 

ſummoned to the war, with the other Princes 
of Greece, Unwilling to leave his kingdom, 
and his beloved Penelope, whoſe virtues and 
tenderneſs were without example, he pre- 
tended to be inſane, and he yoked a horſe 

and a bull together, with which he ploughed 
the ſea-ſhore, where he ſowed ſalt inſtead of 
corn. The deceit was ſoon, diſcovered by Pa- 
lamedes; a Grecian chief, who was ſent to 
bring, Ulyſſes, to meet the aſſembled Princes; 
he took Telemachus, whom Penelope had lately 
brought into the world, and laid him before the 
plough of his father, who diſcovered that, his. 

inſanity was not. real, by turning the ploughy | 
a different way, to avoid hurting his infant ſog., 
Ulyſles,was therefore obliged to go to the Tro- 
jan war, where he ſoon diſtinguiſhed, himſelf 
by his valaur, and ſtill more by bis prudence 
and ſagacity. By his means Achilles was.diſco» 
vered among the daughters of Lycomegles,, 
king, of Scyros, and Philoctetus was induced; 
to abandon, Lemnos, and to bring the arrows of. 
Hercules to the ſiege of Troy. With, the afs; 
ſiſtance of Diomedes, he ſlew Rheſus, and the 

fleeping Thracians, in the midſt of their camp, 
- and as introduced himſelf into the cy of Priam, 
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and carried away the palladium of the Trojans, 
For theſe eminent ſervices he was held in the 
higheſt eſtimation among the Greeks ; and, 
after the death of Achilles, was rewarded with 
his arms, for the poſſeſſion of which, Ajax had 
contended with him. After the deſtruction of 
Troy, Ulyſſes embarked to return to Greece 

but he was expoſed to a number of misfortunes 
before he reached his native country, from 
which he was abſent twenty years. It ſeems, 
however, unneceflary here, to enter into the 
particulars of thoſe adventures, which are ſo 
fully and beautifully deſeribed in the Odeſſey of 
Homer, a poem ſo univerſally read and admired. 


Suffice it to ſay, that the hero at laſt arrived 


happily-at Ithaca, where, after having puniſhed 
with death all the inſolent ſuitors of his wife 
Penelope, by whom ſhe had been. perſecuted 
during his abſence, he reigned in peace many 
years. It is ſaid, that he was at laſt killed by 
Telegonus, a ſon whom he had had by the ſor- 
cereſs Circe, and who had landed in Ithaca, in 
hopes of making himſelf known to his father, 
whom he flew in a quatrel, m— FOO 
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ACHILLES. 


Acuns, ſon of Peleus and Thetis, was 
the braveſt of all the Greeks who went to the 
Trojan war. He was, as has been ſaid, invul- 
nerable in every part, except the heel, by which 
his mother held him, when ſhe plunged him 
in the Stygian Lake. He was educated by the 
Centaur Chiron, who taught him the art of 
war, and made him maſter of muſic, and by 
feeding him with the marrow of wild beaſts, 
rendered! him vigorous and active. He was 
taught eloquence by Phoenix, whom he ever 
after loved and reſpected. Thetis, to prevent 
her ſon from going to the ſiege of Troy, where 
he was doomed to periſh, privately ſent him to 
the court of Lycomedes, where he was diſguiſed 
in a female dreſs; but as Troy could not be 
taken without the aid of Achilles, Ulyſſes un- 
dertook to bring him to the Grecian camp; he 
went to the court af Lycomedes, in the habit 
of a merchant, and expoſed jewels and arms to 

| fale, Achilles, without regarding the ſhining 
baubles, which engaged the attention- of his 
— female 
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female companions, eagerly ſeized and fitted on 
a ſuit of armour. The penetration of the king 


of Ithaca needed no further proof that he had 


found Achilles, and he engaged him without 
difficulty, to depart with him for Troy. The 


actions of this hero, during that famous war; 


his quarreÞ with Agamemnon; his triumph over 
Hector; and his death by Paris, who wounded 
him in his vulnerable heeh are all related at large 
in the Iliad and Odeſſey of Homer. Achilles 
was buried at Sigæum, and divine honours were 
paid to him, and temples raiſed to his memory. 


The Theſſalians yearly ſacrificed a black and a 


white bull on his tomb. It is ſaid, that when 
this hero was very young, he was aſked by his 
mother, whether he ſhould: prefer a long life 
ſpent in obſcurity and retirement, or a few years 
of military fame and glory, and that he made 
choice of the latter; Some ages after the Tro- 
jan war, Alexander, going to the conqueſt of 


Perſia, offered facrifices on the tomb of Achilles, 


and admired the hero, who had found a Homer 


to publiſh his fame to poſterity. Neoptolemus, 


called likewiſe Pyrrhus, was the ſon of Achilles, 
by Deidamia, a daughter of Lyromedes. He 
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A @NEAS, 
xe as, a Trojan prince, ſon of Anchiſcs, 
and the Goddeſs Venus, He married Creuſa, a 
daughter of Priam, by whom be had a ſon 


called Aſcanius. The opinions of authors con- 
cerning the character of Æneas are extremely 


different. During the Trojan war he behaved - 


with great valour in defence of his country, 
and came to an engagement with Diomedes and 
Achilles; yet many writers accuſe him of be- 
traying Troy to the Greeks, with Antenor, 
and of preſerving his life and fortune by that 
treachery. When Troy was in flames he car- 


ried away, upon his ſhoulders, his father An- 


chiſes, and the ſtatues of his houſhold Gods, 


leading his young ſon by the hand; but his 


wife, . wbo followed behind, was killed by the 
Greeks. Some however ſay, that ſhe was ſaved 
by Cybele, who carried her away to her temple, 
of which ſhe became the prieſteſs, Æneas retired 


to Mount Ida, where he built a fleet of twenty 


ſhips, and ſet ſail in queſt of a ſettlement. He 
directed bis courſe towards Italy, Whither he 
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was called by the will of the Gods, who had 
promiſed that he ſhould there find a kingdom, 
in which his poſterity ſhould reign after him, 
The various adventures which he encountered 
during this voyage, is the ſubject of the /Eneid 
of Virgil, which is ſo generally known, that it 
would be ſuperfluous to relate them here. Af. 
ter enduring ſeven years of fatigues and dan- 
gers, which” had elapſed fince he quitted his 
native country, he arrived in Italy, and having 
vanquiſhed-the enemies who oppoſed his eſta- 
bliſhment, he married Lavinia, daughter of the 
king of the country, in whoſe honour he built 
dhe town of Lavinium, and ſucceeded his father- 
in-law. Aſter a ſhort reign: Aneas was killed 
in a battle againſt the Etrurĩans. Some ſay 
that he was drowned in the Numicus, where 
his body was weighed down by his armour, 
upon which the Latins, not finding their king, 
ſuppoſed that he had been taken up to Heaven, 

and therefore offered him ſacrifices as to a God. 


The arrival of Æneas in Italy, has been fixed in 


the 54th Olympiad. Some authors ſuppoſe, that 
Eneas, after the ſiege of Troy, fell to the ſhare 
of Neoptolemus, together with Andromache, 
and that he was carried to Theſſaly, whence he 
| eſeaped to Italy. Others ſay, that after he had 
dome to ** he returned to Troy, which he 

rebuilt, 
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rebuilt, leaving Aſcanius king of Latium. 
Eneas is repreſented as remarkable for his piety 
and ſubmiſſion to the will of the Gods : he is 
faid to have had a ſon by Lavinia, called Syl- 
vius, becauſe his mother retired with him into 
the woods, after the death of his father, and 
that he ſucceeded Aſcanius on the throne of 
Latium, | 
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| Cannws, a ſon of Agenor, king of Phce- 
nicia. He was ſent by his father in ſearch of 
his ſiſter Europa, whom Jupiter had carried 
away, with orders never to return to Phcenicia, 
if he did not bring her back. As his ſearch 
proved fruitleſs, he conſulted the oracle of 
Apollo, and was directed to build a city, where 

he ſhould ſee a young heifer ſtop in the graſs, 
and to call the country Bœotia. He found the 
heifer, according to the inſtructions of the 
oracle, and, as he wiſhed to thank the God by 
a ſacrifice, he ſent his companions to fetch water 
from a neighbouring grode. The waters were 
- ſacred to Mars, and guarded by a dragon, which 
devoured all the deſcendants of Cadmus, who, 
tired with their ſeeming delay, went to the 
place, and ſaw the monſter {till feeding on their 
fleſh. He attacked the dragon, and overcame 
it by the aſſiſtance of Minerva, and ſowed the 
teeth in a plain, when ſuddenly, armed men aroſe 
from the ground. Cadmus threw. a ſtone in 
the midſt of them, and they inſtantly turned 
Mans their 
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their arms one againſt the other, till all pe- 
riſhed, except five, who aſſiſted him in the build- 
ing of his city. Soon after he married Her- 
mione, the daughter of Venus, by whom he 
had a ſon, Polydorus, and four daughters, Ino, 
Agave, Autonoe, and Semele, | Polydorus mar- 
ried Nycteis, by whom he had Labdacus, the 
father of Laius. All this family was perſecuted 
by Juno with unrelented hatred, as has been al- 
ready obſerved. Cadmus and Hermione, over- 
whelmed by their own, and their childrens, miſ- 
fortunes, retired to Illyricum: they at laſt en- 
treated the Gods to remove them from the ca- 
lamities of life, and they were changed into ſer- 
pents. Some explain the fable of the dragon, 
by ſuppoſing that it was a king of the country, 
who was conquered by Cadmus, and the armed 
men riſing from the field, no more than men 
armed with braſs, according to the ſignification 
of a Phoenician word. Cadmus was the firſt 
who introduced the uſe of letters in Greece ; but 
ſome maintain, that the alphabet which he brought 
from Phcenicia, was only different from that ö 
which was uſed by the ancient inhabitants f. 
Greece. This alphabet conſiſted only of fix- 
teen letters, to which Palamedes afterwards "Jp j 
added four, and Simonedes, of Melos, the ſame _ 1 
number. The worſhip of many of the Egyptian 
k and 
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and Phoenician Deities, was alſo brought into 
Greece by Cadmus, It is ſuppoſed that he lived 
about 1590 years before the Chriſtian ra, 
Actording to thoſe who ſay, that Thebes was 
built at the ſound of Amphion's lyre, Cadmus 
built only a ſmall eitadel, which he called Cad- 
mea, and laid the foundations of a city, which 
was afterwards finiſhed under his ſucceſſors, 
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CASTOR AND POLLUX. 
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. a Pollux, 5 twin ſons of Leda, 
the wife of Tyndarus; the manner of their birtn 


has been already related ; they were both com- 


monly called the ſons of Jupiter, though Pollux 


alone was immortal. Mercury, immediately 
aſter their birth, carried them to Pallena, where 
they were educated, and, as ſoon as they had 
arrived to years of maturity, they embarked 
with Jaſon, to go in queſt of the golden fleece. 


In this expedition both behaved with ſuperior 


courage. Pollux conquered and flew Amycus, 
in the combat of the Ceſtus, and was ever aſter 
reckoned the God and Patron of Wreſtlers. 
Caſtor diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the management 
of horſes: they cleared the Helleſpont, and the 
neighbouring ſeas; from pirates, after their re- 
turn from Colchis; from which circumſtance, 
they were always deemed the friends of navi- 


gation. - During the Argonautic expedition, in 
a violent ſtorm, lambent flames were ſeen to 


play round the heads of the ſons of Leda, and 
ee the tempeſt ceaſed, and the ſea was 
1 21 P calmed. 
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calmed. From this occurrence their power 
to protect mariners has been more fully crc. 
dited, and the two mentioned fires, which are 
ſaid to be common in ſtorms, have ſince been 
known by the name of Caſtor and Pollux. 
When they both appeared, it was a ſign of fair 
weather; but if only one was-ſeen, it prognoſ- 
ticated ſtorms, and was called Helena. Caſtor 
and Pollux being invited to a feaſt, when 
Luynceus and Idas were going to celebrate their 
marriage with Phcebe and Talaira, the daugh- 
ters of Leucippus, who was brother te Tin- 
darus,” they became enamoured of i the two 
women whoſe nuptials they came to celebrate, 
and reſolved to earry them away by force. I his 

violence provoked Lynceus and Idas, a battle 

enſued, and Caſtor killed 'Lyficeus, . and was 

killed by Idas. Pollux revenged the death of 

his brother by that of Idas; but the loſsof his 


beloved Caſtor was fo inſupportable to him, 


that he entreated Jupiter to reſtore his brother 
to life, or- to depri ve himſelf of immortality 
Jupiter at length conſented that Caſtor ſnould 
ſhare it with him, and conſequently, fo long as 
the one was upon earth, ſo long was the other 
detained in the Infernal Regions, and they al- 
ternately lived and died every day; or, accord- 
ing to ſome, every ſix months. This act of 
e | : fraternal 
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fraternal love Jupiter rewarded, by making the 


two brothers conſtellations in Heaven, under 
the name of Gemini, which never appear to- 
gether, but when one riſes, the other ſets, 
and ſo on alternately. Caſtor had a ſon named 


Anogon, by Talaira ; and Phœbe had Mneſi- 


leus, by Pollux. The brothers received divine 
honours, and white lambs were uſually offered 
on their altars: they were generally called 


Dioſcuri, ſons of Jupiter, and the Ancients fre- 


quently ſwore by their divinity. Among the 
Romans there prevailed many reports at dif- 
ferent times that Caſtor and Pollux had made 
their appearance in the armies of that people; 
and, mounted on white ſteeds, at the head of 


their troops, bad furiouſly attacked. the enemy ; 


they were generally repreſented mounted on 
white horſes, armed with ſpears, and riding 


ſide by fide, with their heads covered with a 


bonnet, on whoſe top glittered a ſtar, PET MER? 1 
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\ ORPHEUS. | 
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* the ſon of Apollo and the Muſe 


Calliope; though, by ſome, he is faid to be the 


ſon of CEager, a king of Thrace. He received 
a lyre from Apollo, or from Mercury, upon 
which he played with ſuch a maſterly hand, 
that even the moſt rapid rivers ceaſed to flow, 
the ſavage beaſts of the foreſt forgot their fero- 


eity, and the mountains came to liſten to his 


ſong. All nature ſeemed charmed and ani- 
mated. Orpheus was beloved and followed by 
all the Nymphs; but Eurydice Alone had been 
able to make an impreflion on his heart. He 
married her, but their happineſs was of ſhort 
duration. Ariſtæus became enamoured of Eu- 
ridice, and as ſhe fled'from his importunities, a 
fſerpent, which was lurking in the graſs, bit her 


-  - foot, and ſhe died of the poiſoned wound, Her 


| boſs was ſeverely felt by Orpheus, and he re- 
ſolved to recover her, or periſh in the attempt. 
Wich his lyre in his hand, he entered the In- 
ſernal Regions, and gained admiffion to the 
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melody of his ſtrains 3 and, according to the 
beautiful expreſſions of the poets, the wheel of 
Ixion ſtopped ; the ſtone of Siſyphus ſtood Kill ; 
Tantalus forgot his perpetual thirſt, ,and even 
the Furies relented. Pluto and Proſerpine were 


moved with his ſorrow, and conſented to re- 


fore him Eurydice, provided he forbore look- 
ing behind him, till he had paſſed che extremeſt 


| borders of Hell. The conditions were gladly 


accepted, .and Orpheus was already.in ſight of 
the Upper, Regions, when he forgot his pro- 
miſes, and turned back to look at his long loſt 
Eurydice. He ſaw her, but ſhe inſtantly va- 
niſhed from his eyes. He attempted to follow 


her, but he was refuſed admiſſion, and the ſole 


conſolation he could find, was to ſooth his grief 
by the ſound of his muſical inſtrument in grot- 
toes, or on the mountains. He totally ſepa» 
rated himſelf from the ſociety of mankind, and 


the Thracian women, whom he had offended 


by his neglect and coldneſs towards them, at- 
tacked him, while they were celebrating the 
Orgies of Bacchus; and, aſter they had torn his 
bady in pieces, they threw bis head into the 
Hebrus, which {ill articulated the words Eu- 
rydice i Eurydice! as it was carried down the 
ſtream into the Ægean Sea. Orpheus was 
one of the 6; Argent of which celebrated ex- 
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pedition he wrote a poetical account, ſtill ex- 
tant. This is doubted by Ariſtotle, who ſays, 
according to Cicero, that there never exiſted 
an Orpheus, but that the poems which paſs 
under his name, are the compoſitions of a Py- 
thagorean philoſopher, named Cercops. Ac- 
cording to ſome of the Moderns, the Argonau- 
tica, and the other poems attributed to Or- 


pheus, are the production of the pen of Ono- 


macritus, a poet, ho lived in the age of Piſiſ- 
tratus, tyrant of Athens. Pauſanias, however, 
and Diodorus Siculus, ſpeak of Orpheus as a 
great poet and muſician, who rendered himſelf 
equally celebrated by his knowledge of the art 
of war, by the extent of his underſtanding, 
and by the laws which he enacted. Some main- 
tain that he was killed by a thunder-bolt. He 
was buried at Pieria, in Macedonia, according 
to Apollodorus. The inhabitants of Dion 
boaſted that his tomb was in their city, and the 
people of Mount Libethrus, in Thrace, claimed 
the ſame honour. '- Orpheus, as ſome report, 
after death, received divine honours. The 
Muſes gave an honourable burial to his remains, 
and his wo became one * the ee er eapgly in 
the. auen 1 
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AMPHION. 


Awrntion, another muſician, much cele- 
brated by the Ancients, was the ſon of Jupiter 


and Antiope, the daughter of Nycteus, who 


had married Lycus, and had been repudiated 


by him when he married Dirce. Amphion was 


born at the ſame birth with Zethus, on Mount 


Cytheron, where Antiope had fled to avoid the 
reſentment of Dirce, from whom ſhe experi- 
enced the moſt barbarous treatment. The two 
children were expoſed in the woods, but pre- 
ſerved by a ſhepherd. Amphion, as he grew 
up, cultivated Poetry, and made ſuch an un- 
common 0 in muſic, that he is, by ſome, 
faid to be the inventor of it, and to have built 
the walls of Thebes at the ſound of his lyre. 
Mercury taught rm to play on this inſtrument, 


which he gave him, and Amphion was the firſt 


who raiſed an altar to this God. Zethus and 


Amphion united to avenge the wrongs which 


their mother had ſuffered from the cruelty of 
Dirce. They beſieged Lycus in his palace, 
took him, and put him to death, and tied Dirce 
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 FY to the tail of a wild bull, which dragged her 
;  _ ___ through precipices till ſhe&expired. The fable 
WE - of Amphion's moving tones, and raiſing the 
= walls of Thea at the ſound of his lyre, has 
4 been explained, by ſuppoſing, that he perſuaded, 
. by his eloquence, a wild and uncivilized people 
1 to unĩte together, and build a town, in order 
* to protect themſelves from the attacks of their 
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